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FOREWORD 

This volume is a remarkable cos^pendium of learning mtd 
reflection dealing with various Indian languages and literatures 
and with their past achivement and present position. It has been 
composed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji who is Emeritus Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta* and he is* 
besides* the newly re>elected Chairman of the West Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

The scope of Dr Chatterjfs studies and his amazing compre* 
hensive knowledge of several languages* Indian and European* mark 
him out truly as a polymath. There was the Admirable Crighton* 
who* in a short life of less than 30 years, is reported to have 
travelled flrom his native Scotland and held disputations in twelve 
languages in the Paris and Padua Universities. There was Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who* educated in Bologna* became Professor of Arabic 
and Greek and is reputed to have had a knowledge of fifty or 
sixty languages and dialects belonging to widely separated linguistic 
families. There was* in India* my teacher* Professor 5kSbagiri 
Sastri, who was proficient in Greek* Latin and French as weU as 
in Sanskrit and about eight or nine Indian languages and who wrote 
book on Comparative Philology which should be better known 
than it is. There was, again, my wife’s grand-father, Ranghnafha 
Sastri, who became an Interpreter of the old Supreme Court in 
Madras and who, in addition to his mastery Of BngUsh and Sanskrits 
Arabic and Persian* spoke and wrote Latin, French, German and 
Italian with as much ease as he dealt with English. And there 
Harinath Pe, Profbssor in the Presidency College andLINiai^ 
of the Imperial Library in Calcurta half a century ai<b 
a master of Sanrierit, Pali, Greek, Latin, Arabic and Pririah, beside, 
a number of modem £ttr<^>ean languages, aa writ as OkWe, 
Sudb naoiei '"irngt fu one when dealing Udth jthe vorh 
0r* Suniti Kumar Chatteiji ' ^ 
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In this book* Dr. Chatterji puts himself the question* *'How 
far is the multiplicity of languages a problem in India ?” He 
emphasises that a single languages is not an absolute condition to 
form a Nation or a State, and he draws analogies not only from ^ 
Switzerland and Belgium but also from the Soviet Union and China. 
He embarks on a historical survey of races and languages in India* 
and deals with the four distinct speech-families in our country. 
The Austric or NisHda speeches are spread from Central India 
to Assam and Burma and to the southern and eastern extremities 
of the Pacific. The Tibeto-Chinese or Kiriita languages extend from 
Tibet and Burma to China and Siam ; and the Dravidian languages* 
as he emphasises, extend from Brahui spoken in Balochistan to the 
South of India* aud they belong to the agglutinative group of 
tongues which includes the Magyar language of Hungary and the 
languages of Finland and Estonia. He affirms that the Dravidian 
speech came to India before the Aryan, and gives his view that 
Tamil has best preserved the Dravidian character, retaining many 
roots* forms and words (though not the old sound-system) of the 
Primitive Dravidian. 

The author next deals with the great Indo-European family 
of languages and dialects which* according to him* forms the 
greatest link* mental and spiritual* between India, Persia* Armenia* 
Greece* Italy and the Germanic and Slav countries. In a 
fascinating account he deals with the ancient tribes of the 
BhTgus* the Druhyus and others trekking to India through 
Persia from Western Asia. He deals also with the Iranian 
and the Dardic dialects. Travelling from the Panjab, Dr. 
Chatterji deals with the development and history of the various 
groups of the Indo-Aryan language system* and displays his 
mastery of such topics as the progress and spread of individual 
modern Indo-Aryan speeches as* e.g.* the Awadhi language which 
began to be used in written literature in the 12th century* and 
which includes Tulasidasa as one of its greatest literary figures. 
Dealing with the Kharl-bol! or the present-day Standard Hindi 
with its various sub-dialects* he speaks of the EindUSamSr (or the 
Hindi TTorld), and at the same time refers to other speeches like 
Rajasthani in which Mira Bal* the mystic poetess, sang her songs 
of love and devotion to Kyishpa Oiridharl, ^'(he Holder of 
tiie Mountain.'* 
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There is an instructive chapter devoted to the presmt 
linguistic position and the place of Hindi in India, especially in 
comparison and contrast with that of Bengali (the difficulty of the 
present-day pronunciation of which for a non-Bengali person 
he acknowledges) as well as Marathi, Gujarati, Maithili and 
other Sanskritic languages. 

Dr. Chatterji does not flinch from facing the problem 
of Hindi in the Nagari script as a potential all-India language. 
He clarifies that Hindi is not yet a language with a sufficiently 
important modern literature, and that it has practically no 
scientific literature. He makes the pronouncement that, as a 
language of Science and of the Arts and as the greatest vehicle of 
World Culture, English has a position which Hindi or any other 
Modern Indian language cannot aspire to have for quite a long 
time. He deals with the possibility of a Simplified Sanskrit becoming 
an acceptable national language. He recognises that Sanskrit is not 
an easy language and that perhaps the simplification of its grammar 
may destroy its intrinsic perfection* The author notes that 
attempts to make Hindi take the place of English have 
brought about movements to convert regional or State languages 
like Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada as vehicles 
for all State purposes, both in education and administration, 
and he perceives the danger of such movements destroying 
Indian cultural and political unity. He insists that such unity 
can be preserved only on the recognition of the two 
basic links, Sanskrit and English. He deals also with the possi¬ 
bility of the Roman Script being universally adopted, but as a 
realist (who is seriously optimistic about the final triumph of the 
Roman Script) he does not think that Indian opinion would 
easily reconcile itself to this development for some time to 
come. 

In a useful Appendix, Dr. Chatterji gives specimens of the 
various Indian languages, their formation and their syntax. And 
quite a notable section of this book is the General Survey of 
the Various Literatures of India. The literatures in “Hindi” and its 
dialects during the various periods of its growth have been dealt 
with, with a fulness which is positively marvellous, and his 
appreciation of recent Hindi literature during the last one hundred 
years and the detailed analysis of the works of the various 
y^tltets is a good example of erudition apd copiprehenslon. 
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analogous process has been adopted with regard to Urdu literature ; 
and, in the chapter on Bengali literature, Dr. Chatterji has made a 
loving study of its evolution from Jayadgva (the audior of the 
QitO'Qdidnda) and Chandidasa and Krttivasa and Chaitanya. His 
detailed description of modern Bengali literature and its *growth 
from the times of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar through the days of Madhusudan Datta and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji and Rabindranath Tagore down to Vibhuti 
Bhushan Banerji, Tara Shankar Banerji and other writers of the 
present day, will amply repay perusal. The author hazards the 
theory that probably Jayadeva’s lyrics were originally composed 
in Old Bengali or Apabhramsa, and then slightly altered to 
become good Sanskrit. 

What, however, is astonishing is the acquaintance which he 
displays with literatures like Tamil and Telugu, Marathi and 
Oujarati. For instance, referring to Sri K. M. Munshi, he deals 
with his historical novels as well as his essays, his social dramas 
and his various articles. Similarly, in dealing with Mahatma 
Gandhi he refers to his varied contributions to Gujarati. 

After a discussion of Panjabi and Kashmiri literatures (we 
have the first consistent account of this latter in Dr. Chatterji’s 
(pook). Dr. Chatterji deals, with equal facility, with Telugu and Tamil 
and other South Indian literatures. Speaking of Telugu he notices 
the development of its new or reformed and simplified style, and 
evinces an equal acquaintance with Vemana and with TyagarSja's 
compositions. The author’s erudition is illustrated by the loving 
mention of a recent Telugu poet, Nanduri Venkatasubba Rao, 
whose love-lyrics in the series Yenki-patalti, he notices with 
special appreciation. 

The Tamil language and its literature have specially attracted 
iht author, and not only does he deal with the literature of Cen- 
tamizh beginning from Tolkcippiyam, but also, at some length, with 
the narrative poems and the Pancha-Kavyas of Tamil. He notices 
that very early in the history of Tamil lirerature, a Sangam poet 
and a Jaina resuscitated, for the Tamil country, a story of the 
Northern King Udayana. One of his observations is very apposite. 
The ancient Tamilians, as a branch of the Dravida race, had 
their own religion, which, like the sum-total of Dravidian beliefs, 
yras largely—almost in its entirety—accepted in ’post-Vedic 
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Brahmanism and thereby transformed and made “to sufEtt a seit^ 
change*' by becoming pan-Indian. Describing the Tamil Saiva 
and Vaishnava hymns, and specially dealing with Andal and 
Kamban and Pukazhenti who popularised the Ramayana and the 
Mah^hdrata in the South, Dr. Chatterji refers also to the 
work of the Christian missionaries who began to study and speak 
in Tamil and produced a literature of Christian inspiration. He 
also mentions Krishna Pillai’s adaptation of the Pilgrim*s Progress 
into Tamil. In conclusion, the author notes that the Tamilians 
have a strong feeling for their language, and though a pure Tamil 
movement has become prominent, he wisely remarks that the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Tamil were all along cultivated side 
by side for the last 2000 years without any antipathy inter se. He 
rightly draws attention to the work of people like Vsdanaykam 
Pillai, Sundaram PilHi and MahamahSpadhyiya Dr. Swaminatha 
Aiyar as well as Navalar, Lakshmana Pillai, and Subrahma:giy£^ 
Bharati whom he terms the creator of modem Tamil prose. He 
comes down to Desika Vinayakam Pillai and the Poet Laureate 
Namakkal Ramalifigam Pillai and P. Sambandhan Mudaliyar. He 
deals in detail with present-day novelists and satirists (both men 
and women being fully represented), and concludes with the obser¬ 
vation that Tamil literature is as much representative of the Indian 
spirit as Sanskrit. The book ends with an account of Malayalam 
literature, and has an appendix on the earlier phases of Sindhl 
literature. 

In an appreciation of this book, in which the author has 
sought to do equal justice to all the languages of Modern India, 
both Northern and Southern, it may rightly be claimed that this 
volume is an authentic and valuable contribution towards the 
study of the Indian unity of thought and endeavour as illustrated 
and exemplified by the multi-lingual synthesis afforded by India’s 
composite literature. ^ 

Dr. Chatterji has also written a book on Africanism 
(Calcutta, 1960), and has engaged himself in a study of the Black 
African peoples and their culture. His pamphlet on the “Problems 
of H uman e and Traditional Studies in an Urbanised and Tedino- 
loglcal World" furnishes the right perspective with reference to the 
study of the Humanities in that present scientific age. The author 
si prominently connected with the Association for the Admnce* 
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mint of tlie National Languages of India ; and although he has' 
been working earnestly for the spread of a knowledge of Hindi 
among Bengalis, he is opposed to the campaign of certain ardent 
speakers of Hindi who are eager to establish their mother^tongue 
as a compulsory speech in schools all over India in place of English. 
He fully {agrees with the Prime Minister of India, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that the final decision to establish Hindi as the only alb 
India Official Language in place of English should rest with the 
non-Hindi speaking peoples of India and not with those who speak 
or use Hindi as their mothe-tongue. Dr. Chatterji is of opinion 
that all the Regional or State languages of India (including Hindi) 
should prosper and should have a square deal among thsmselvesi 
with English as the neutral all-India language which it has been 
for the last 160 years, and with Sanskrit, that great “Symbol of 
our Seniority among the nations of the World” in the back¬ 
ground. 

In his Introduction to this book, the author refers to his 
friendship with Dr. G. Tucci of Rome and Dr. W. Norman 
Brown of Philadelphia and states that this work has been brought 
Into existence with their suggestion and help. This is really a 
germinative book, and the reading public of our country will 
find it specially timely and suggestive. 

DipSvalx Day, 

27th October, 1962 
New Delhi 


C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 



INTRODcJCTION 


tn 1950 my friend Dr. Giuseppe Tucci, Director of th^ 
htituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente in Rome, wrote 
to me about a project which was being considered to brii^ 
out a comprehensive encyclopaedic work in Italian in four 
volumes on the Civilizations of the East, under the auspices of 
the well'known Italian publishing house of Gherardo Casini of 
Rome, with Dr. Tucci himself as the Editor. The work was 
to embrace the history, literature, art and archaeology as well 
as religion and philosophy of all the ancient, mediaeval and 
modem peoples of the East, from Egypt and Ethiopia to Japan 
and Indonesia, and competent scholars from Italy and in some 
cases from countries outside Italy were to contribute to it. 
I have known Dr. Tucci from 1922, when I first visited Italy 
and Rome at the close of my sojourn in Europe (London and 
Paris) as a student, and our acquaintance deepened into close 
friendship when Dr. Tucci came to India and stayed at 
Rabindranath Tagore's International University of Visva-Bharatl 
and then at Dacca University in East Bengal, and when he 
visited India and Calcutta subsequently on a number of occasions ; 
and I also met him in Europe in 1938, and after the Second 
World War. Dr. Tucci was one of the first scholars to 
appreciate my big work on the Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language (1926); and when he requested me to write a 
suitably long article on the languages and literatures of Modem 
India for the second volume of this projected work, Le QviUa del 
Oriente, 1 gladly agreed. But 1 could not start to write it 
immediately. 

In 1951 I was called to America, being invited (through 
the friendly offices of Dr. W. Norman Brown) to act as a 
Visiting Lecturer in the School of South Asia Studies of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia for a semester, an<f 
I stayed in America for seven months, from September 1951 
to March 1952, with a month in Mexico. 1 had just begun 
to prepare this paper while i^ Calcutta, and because of Dss 
Tucci’s urgent request, 1 had to write it out and complete 1 
ip Philadelphia. It was done rather hastily, and although the 
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library of the University of Philadelphia is a well-equipped 
one, naturally all the books I wanted to consult on the literatures 
of Modern Indian languages were not -available there. Never¬ 
theless, from my own notes and with the help of jvhatever 
books were available, I wrote out the first draft of a sketch 
of the Languages and Literaturas of Mediaeval and Modern 
India, of course in English, and sent the MS. in several note¬ 
books to Dr. Tucci in Rome from Philadelphia. The MS. was 
typed in Rome, and I received it in Calcutta after my return 
from America in March 1952. This I corrected, with a few 
additions and modifications, and sent it back to Rome, where 
it was translated into Italian; and as part of the Second 
Volume of Le Civilta del Oriente, it was published in 1956. 
The printing and general get up of this 200-page paper of 
mine in the superb volume were quite sumptuous. Dr. Tucci 
and his colleagues illustrated my paper (as in the case of all 
other papers) in a most lavish manner, with a large number 
of beautiful reproductions of mediaeval Indian miniatures (some 
of them in colour) and other illustrations which formed a pictorial 
commentary to the subject-matter of the most important and 
most popular contents of the mediaeval and modern Indian 
literatures ; and besides, Dr. Tucci added a little selection of 
translations from the original texts in Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and 
other languages, which enhanced the value of the work. 

The original English of this Italian work remained 
unpublished. But after I was awarded one of the Rabindranath 
Tagore prizes from the West Bengal Government on this 
Italian work and its original in English, as a work in a 
language other than Bengali on a subject dealing with the 
literature and culture of Bengal and India, my friends asked me 
to bring out the original in English. As 1 was not very happy myself 
with the work since it was rather hastily written in America, 

1 gave it a through revision, and made it fuller and more 
comprehensive by bringing in some added material. Finally the 
book was ready, and was sent to the press in March 1961, 
and the printing of the text was completed by the end of June 
1962. $ome mistakes and slips were also corrected ; and in the 
^ase of all the languages, I made contacts with thedistin*; 
guished scholars and writers in them, and through^^heir kindnes^' 
1 have been able to make clearer (at least for myself) many 
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matters which were but perfunctorily touched in the first draft 
or edition. 

In the Italian version of the first draft of this work, 
there could be no treatment of Kashmiri literature, althou^ 
Kashmiri is one of the 14 National Languages of India accord* ^ 
ing to the Constitution of India. It has been included here fot 
the first time. The present article on Kashmiri literature I 
have based partly on a paper I read before the Local Languages 
Section at the All India Conference of Orientalists held at 
Srinagar in September 1961, and this paper was concerned to 
some extent with the earlier phases of Kashmiri both language 
and literature and the question of division of Kashmiri into 
various periods. In the present work, as in the case of other 
Modern languages of India, I have tried to formulate a 
chronological scheme in the development of Kashmiri. 

There is no lack of good books on the history of the 
literatures of Modern India in both English and the various 
languages themselves, and there are also volumes (in English, 
Bengali and Hindi, for instance) giving general or omnibus 
surveys of the Modern Indian Literatures. In the Bibliography 
I have given a general indication of a good part of the available 
material in English. The present work, however, has this special 
character—it seeks to give the view-point of a single person 
who has made a survey of most of all these literatures, 
and has sought to appraise them, not only in themselves 
basically, but also with an inevitable consideration of the 
common under-current which fiows below all literary endeavour 
within the orbit of Mediaeval and Modern Indian Culture. 
Though not professedly a comparative study, the author could 
not avoid briniging in considerations of basic influences among 
the Modern Indian Literatures as occasion demanded and 
clarification required it. 

There is a fundamental unity in the literary types, genres 
and expressions -among all the mediaeval and modern languages 
•of India, as there has been (as noted in the section on Indian 
Languages, pp. 12,13} a gradual convergence of Indian languages 
belonging to the different linguistic families, Aryan, Dravidian, 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric, towards a Common Indian Type after 
their Intimate contact with each*other for 3000 years. I have 
di^^ssed % Three Main patters in t^e eaflier Kfirnffiy^ 
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Poetry of almost all the Indian languages—viz. (i) the Matter 
of Ancient India or of the Sanskrit World; (ii) the Matter 
of Mediaeval India or of the area where, the particular Modern 
Indian language developed ; and (iii) the Matter pf Islam or 
the PersO'Arabic World. (See in/ra, pp. 96 ff.) It will be seen 
that while (ii) has its special character and gives individuality 
to the content of the literature in any Medieval and Modem 
Indian language, and while (iii) is comparatively late and has 
a restricted scope, being confined to the Muslim section of 
the people only, and with a very restricted extent in most of 
the Indian languages (excepting in the case of Urdu, Sindhi and 
Kashmiri), it is (i)—the Matter of Ancient India—that forms 
the bed-rock of the Mediaeval and Modern literatures in all 
the Modern languages of India. Even a brief persual of the 
histories of Hindi (Hindustani), Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Panjabi, Kashmiri, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and 
Telugu literatures, as well as the literatures of other languages which 
have not been as yet recognized in the 8th Schedule of the Indian 
Constitution (viz. Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri, Nepali, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani), will show that, looming behind all these literatures, 
not only as their background but also as their perpetual 
inspirer and feeder, there are the towering mountains of the 
RamaLyana and the Mahahharata, the Puranas (especially the 
Bhagavata Pur ana ) and the Philosophy of the Vedanta as in 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Qlta, the Ideologies and the 
Ritualism of the Yoga and Bhakti and of the Dharma-Sastras, 
and the poetry of the classic writers of Sanskrit like Kalidasa, 
Banabhatta and Bhavabhuti. There are of course the special gifts 
of Jaina and Buddhistic literatures, but the influence of the 
Brahmanical literature of ancient India remains supreme. The 
streams of Jaina and Buddhistic literature easily and naturally 
merged into the wider ‘Hindu’ i.e. Brahmanical cum Jaina and 
Buddhistic atmosphere, bringing some of their own elements 
to extend and diversify as well as unify the whole. 

Indian life and thought and Indian literature in ancient, 
mediaeval and modem times (until very recently) have remained 
imbedded in the Ramayana, the MahdbKdratat the Puranas, the 
Vedanta and the Yoga and BhaJcti* Without a knowledge and 
appreciation of these, no khowledge and appreciatiotk of 
Indian literaturei even for the modern age, |s possible, 
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There is something in the fascination which the Mahabharata, 
the Rdmayana and the Purdnas have exercised on the Indian 
mind for some 2000 years and more, and the grip these great 
works have on all Indian literatures. These works are India : and 
in all the langauges of India and their literatures, it is the content 
and the spirit both of the Rdnidya^a, the Mahabharata and the 
Purdnas, with the Upanishads in the background, that have found 
and are still finding their full play and their natural abode. 

With regard to the importance of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Rdmdyaria on the Indian scene, this is what the great 
Indian scholar and statesman, Romesh Dutt, wrote over 60 
years ago in 1899 :— 

“ ‘The poems of Homer’, says Mr. Gladstone, ‘differ from 
all other known poetry in this that they constitute in themselves 
an encyclopaedia of life and knowledge; at a time when 
knowledge, indeed, such as lies beyond the bounds of actual 
experience, was extremely limited, and when life was singularly 
fresh, vivid and expansive’. This remark applies with even 
greater force to the Mahabharata : it is an encyclopaedia of 
the life and knowledge of ancient India, and it discloses to 
us an ancient and forgotten world, a broad and a noble 

civilisation which has passed away.The people of 

modern India know how to appreciate their ancient heritage. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that 200 millions of Hindus 
of the present age cherish in their hearts the story of their 
ancient Epics. The Hindu scarcely lives, man or woman, high 
or low, educated or ignorant, whose earliest recollections did 
not cling round the story and the characters of the great 

Epics.No work in Europe, not Homer in Greece, not 

Virgil in Italy, not Shakespeare or Milton in English-speaking 
lands, is the national property of the nations to the same 
extent as the Epics of India are of the Hindus. No single 
work except the Bible has such influence in affording moral 
instruction in Christian lands as the Mahabharata and the 
Rdmayana in India.” 

We may also recall what Rabindranath Tagore said in this 
connection; “The science, the current of thought and the 
tradition of the past which were scattered far and wide within the 
landt and which even seemed to have almost merged into its 
ho|i;?on ;—^thepe was at one time the awakening of a great urge in 
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the mind of the people to gather together all that, and to 
integrate it. Unless one can bring clearly within one’s ken 
the- wealth of the floraision of its own mind that is spread 
over the ages, it will through neglect and through igndrance 
become dilapidated and extinct. At some stage the country 
became alert through this apprehension; the country desired 
earnestly to salvage its unstrung gems, to collect them, to 
make them into one whole by binding them in a single thread, 
dnd to dedicate them for the service of all men and all 
times. The country become anxious to stabilize in society in 
a visible from it own vast Thought Personality. This was 
indeed a wonderful labour, to bring within the control of all 
and sundry in a comprehensive way all that was lied down 
within the control of specializing scholars. Within this, 
there was a strong endeavour, a tireless application, and an 
all-embracing vision. That a powerful genius had set up as 
its aim the glory of this endeavour is clearly proved in the 
name MahMiharata itself. The name Mah^hUrata was created 
by those who had seen the grand and luminous form of 
India the Qreat in their spiritual meditation; and that form 
was a terrestrial, and an imaginative or mental one, at the 
same time. In their own minds they viewed the Mind of 
India. Through the impetuous joy of that all-inclusive vision, 
they founded in India a spacious area for training for all 
time. And that training spread over multitudinous subjects— 
in religion and ritual, in politics, in a knowledge of the 
Ultimate Reality. And after that, India has received blow 
after blow from the hand of her cruel history, the knotted chords 
of her minor self have time after time become severed, she 
became decrepit through poverty and insult; but that glorious 
achievement of an age which has been forgotten by History 
for all this length of time kept the free-moving channel of 
irrigation full in many streams and running. Its influence is 
still present from village to village and from house to house. 
If this current of training were not for ever flowing from 
that basic source, then the country would have abandoned all 
its humanness in the black-hole of suffering and poverty and 
insult.” 

I feel also impelled in the present context to quote the 
impassioned tribute to the MahMarata whi?h the late Dr, 
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Vishnu Sukthankar, who inaugurated the new critical edition of 
the Mahabharata from Poona, wrote: “There is a danger that 
in an pseudo-scientific mood we may be tempted to discard 
this great book, thinking that we have outgrown it. That 
would be a capital blunder! That would in fact mean nothing 
but an indication of our will to commit suicide, national 
suicide, the signal of our national extinction. For never was 
truer word spoken than when the late German Indologist 
Hermann Oldenberg said that ‘in the Mahabhirata breathes 
the United Soul of India, and the individual souls of her 
people.* And why is that ? Because the Mahabharata is the 
National Saga of India. It is, in other words, the content of 
our collective unconscious ; and just for that reason it refuses 
to be discarded. We must therefore grasp this great book 
with both hands and face it squarely. Then we shall recogniae 
that it is our past which has prolonged itself into the 
present. We are it ; I mean the real WE I Shall we be 
guilty of strangling our soul ? NEVER !” 

The greatness of the two Epics and the Puranas in moulding 
the life and literature of India thus cannot be too highly 
estimated. In fact, competent opinion, both in India and 
abroad, has looked upon the two Epics, and particularly the 
MahSbhUrata, as the greatest literary heritage of India. The 
Mahdbharata particularly is unquestionably the Greatest Book 
of India, and some, including the present writer, would even 
rate it as the Greatest Book of the World. A scholar like 
Arthur William Ryder of the University of California, who 
made some fine translations from the Sanskrit, gave his opinion 
that “if he were to confine for life to a single book he would 
. certainly choose the MaKabKarata**. The cultural unity of India, 
ancient, mediaeval and, modern, has been primarily nurtured 
through the MdhobhSrutd and the Ramayana and the PurUayts. It is 
therefore necessary to appreciate this great heritage from 
Sanskrit literature in the life and literature of India, for at 
least two millennia, if not more. 

As in other domains of life and thought, in art atid 
music and drama, in literature also the Fundam^tal Unity 
of India clearly shines forth : and it may be said that if one 
passes from one Modern Indian’ literature into another, there 
.will be no sense of entering into a different climate* And 
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this will be still more true if one passes from Sanskrit 
literature into that of any modern Indian language, even 
including Tamil (except, of course, to some extent that of 
Urdu, particularly of the 18th-19th centuries—and even 
in Urdu there is no lack of “the Matter of the Sanskrit 
World”). 

It may be asked to what extent “the Matter of Islam” has 
been an integrating force in Indian Literature. Islam came to 
India in two forms. It was, in the first instance, a militant 
faith which would not tolerate other ideologies, and those 
who brought it sought to establish it over all other forms 
of religion current in the land. This was one kind of Islam 
which was not tolerant, and would not go in for any 
understanding or compromise. This was the kind of Islam 
which was brought by the Turki conquerors of North India, 
and this failed to win over the Hindus, but rather stiffened 
them up in their resistance. Then there was the other form 
of Islam, Sufiistic Islam, which was much more humanized and 
universalized and had many points in common with the 
Vedanta and higher Hinduism. The Way of the Sufi 
{SufiyUna tariqa) was more successful in bringing to the Hindus 
a closer understanding of Islam, and vice versa, than the Way 
of the Turk {Turkana tariqa ). This recognized that Truth does 
hot belong to any particular faith or prophet exclusively, but 
that God has spoken to man all over the world, and the 
cultivation of sincerity and faith was more important than 
the narrow path of the segregated doctrine and dogma. 
Through Sufiism we find a considerable amount of spiritual 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims all over the country ; 
and the intellectual elite of both the communities could gather 
together on a common platform. A whole host of known 
and unknown Sufi teachers and laymen, with rulers like Zainul 
Abedin of Kashmir and Akbar the Great and Prince Dara 
Shikoh at their head were of this type. The masses, unle'ss 
they were moved by those who wanted to follow the narrow 
and orthodox path of purely Arabic Islam, unmodified by the 
later developments in Sufiism, did not bother about religious 
divcigencies. In their daily life Hindus and Muslims generally 
lived in peace and harmony and even amity,—and a great many 
hadlan Muslims were till recently but imperfectly converted 
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into the new religion and they did not find a spirit of dis¬ 
satisfaction or disharmony with the Hindu background they 
had inherited. Hindus on the other hand were quick enough 
to accept many of the Muslim social and religious usages and 
customs and forms of etiquette ; as, for example, in North India 
and in considerable part of the Deccan, Hindus would participate 
in Muslim festivals like the Muharram and Muslims would also 
join in Hindu festivals like the Durga Puja, the Ram Lila, the 
Diwali and the Holi. The upper classes, when they had an 
atmosphere of culture about their minds, took most easily to 
the Sufi form of Islam ; and the lower classes had a spirit of 
harmonizing with the atmospheres of the two religions in their 
daily lives. It was the policy of divide et impera, which the BritiA 
followed in their own interests throughout the greater part of 
their rule in India, that the incipient diversity of approach 
in the religious atmosphere of the two cults was strengdiened 
into something which was considered to be almost the very essence 
of Islam, and the spirit of integration which was so normal and 
natural and was cultivated so assiduously through Sufism, has now 
come to be jeopardized. So much so that this dividing or segrega¬ 
ting tendency got the upper hand, and it has been responsible for 
the vivisection of India into India and Pakistan. But in literature, 
although the divergences in religious practices of the Hindu and the 
Muslim, when each tried to be specially orthodox in his own way, 
have been noticed, there has been the spirit of laissez faire and a 
broad spirit of tolerance and compromise and integration which 
have never been absent in Indian Literature. 

The real Integration of India into one Single Entity, 
inspite of some basic and fundamental racial, linguistic and 
cultural diversities, has taken place through the world of the 
Epics and the Puranas and the philosophical literature of Sanskrit, 
(especially Vedanta as supplemented by Islamic Tasawwuf) in the 
ancient and mediaeval times ) and on this Integration stand the Cultural 
Oneness and the Political Unity of India. This has been strengthened 
during the last one hundred years by the impact of the mind of 
Europe on the Indian mind through the literature of English ; and 
the inestimable service of this last in modernizing the mind of 
India and making k once again conscious of its great heritage of the 
past and of its stupendous unity cannot be too highly rated. 
Eni^ish has bedi one of the greatest gifts of the Modetn Age iSO 
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' India; and inspite of the segregating mentality that is now 
becoming a corollary of a narrow chauvinistic patriotism which 
wants to drive out English, the general good sense of the 
masses as much as of the classes has tacitly and without 
antagonism accepted English thankfully. The results of this we 
find in Modern Indian literature. 

I have not been a specialist student of literature, but I 
have enjoyed the great books of most of the literatures of 
our Modern Indian languages, in some cases in the original, in 
most other cases through translations, but mostly keeping the 
original by my side. My first approach in many cases was 
linguistic. When I started to read the Rama-carita-mSnasa and 
the Bihari Satasai, and Kanhadads Prabandha and selections 
from the Quru Qrantha, it was at first to study the grammar. 
But very soon the great qualities of these works got the 
better of their linguistic importance, and I could derive real 
intellectual and spiritual pleasure from their perusal as creative 
■literature. The Marathi PowSdas I read for their striking 
qualities as ballad literature, and of course the appeal of the 
Old Tamil Sangam Literature and the Hymns of the Tamil 
.Sivite and Vishnuite saints was first and foremost for their 
literary—aesthetic and spiritural—value. So too the verses of 
Vemana in Middle Telugu, the poetry of Nazir and Ghalib 
in Urdu, and the Yenki-pS^alu of Modern Telugu. The English 
translations have of course been a great blessing, 

particularly for the South Indian languages. I may flatter 
myself that a good many of the most beautiful and enduring 
things in all the Modern Indian literatures, whether in the original 
or in English translation, are very close to my heart; and I 
do not know how much I would have mis^d in my life, 
if 1 did not have my MSnikya-'VSchakar and my Kabir, my 
Pattuppdt^u and other Sangam literature, as much as my 
KSlidasa and my RabkidranSth, as great helps and solaces in life. 

Comparisons are odious, but it will be useful and instruc* 
tive to compare dispassionately the literature of India as a 
whole with that pf Europe. So far as the earlier phases of 
human life and thought are concerned, the ancient and the 
early mediaeval, it can just be said that the great achievements 
of Humanity in thought and action, in endeavour' and in 
attainment, in the domains of the intellect and the emotions, in 
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science and mysticism, are to be found in the literatures of 
Sanskrit, and of Greek, of Latin, of Early Arabic and of 
Early Chinese; and to this also we shall have to add the 
Older Literature of Hebrew. Modern literatures of the East and 
West have mainly inherited and carried on the traditions of 
these. Modem European literatures have amplified what they 
received from the Greek and the Roman worlds, and from the 
Hebrew Old Testament. The all-inclusive human qualities of 
Classical Greek and Latin literatures have given an added strength 
to European literatures from after the Renaissance, particularly 
when the European Man, in an urge to know and to conquer and 
possess, spread all over the other continents—Africa, Asia 
and the two Americas ; and then European literature as a 
whole acquired new horizons and wider contents, which 
naturally were beyond the ken of mediaeval and early Modern 
Indian literature in its isolation, touching just the fringe of 
the outside world through a contact with only Persian and 
Arabic literatures. But within its own area, its variety was 
quite noteworthy ; and after the new Renaissance which came 
in India with the study of the mind and the achievements of 
Europe through English literature from the middle of the 19th 
century, Indian literatures are losing no time in modernizing 
themselves, and falling in line as far possible with the advan¬ 
ced literatures of Modern Europe. The Matter of Europe has 
now come as a counterpoise to the Matter of Ancient India ( and 
the Matter of Islam ); and how the action and reaction are taking 
place we can already see from the enrichment of Indian literature 
in the hands of Rabindrnath Tagore and others. 

In printing the present work, I have sought to be 
consistent in my transliteration, particulary when names and 
words are given as Indian names and words in italics {and in 
thick fount). In the body of the book, when a name features 
as a part of the English sentence, I have normally used En^^ish 
values of [ch, chh, n, sh] etc. for the more rigid [c, cH, A or n, $] 
of the transliteration in italics. But owing to my own hesitance 
and lack of care, and the inadvertence of the press, consistency 
could not be be always maintained, particularly in the earlier 
parts of this book. This will I hope be treated with indulgence, as 
it will not vitally affect the reading of the work. 
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I am thankful to the Proprietors of the K. M. Press for their 
sympathetic and helpful attitude all through, in sparing no 
trouble and expense in preparing a number of types with 
diacritical marks which are not available in the market 4 and 
this has enhanced the scientific value of the work by making 
correct and full transliteration of Indian names and words 
easy. 

I have to express my grateful thanks to numerous friends 
from all the parts of India who responded to my queries and 
helped me in my work. But I could not give full references 
all through, as I take for granted a general basic knowledge 
of the cultural and literary background of India, 

In seeing the book through the press, I have been 
substantially helped by Sri Anil Kumar Kanjilal, M. A. whose 
knowledge of the subject and whose common sense and good 
taste aided me materially in seeing through the proofs. The 
press people from the Proprietors to the Compositors were 
all obliging and helpful, for which 1 feel very grateful 
to them. 

Finally I have to thank the Central Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, New Delhi, for a generous subvention 
in printing this book. This has enabled the Publishers to 
issue the book to the public at its present price. 

Sri Guru Nanak Day 
( Karttiki Rasa Purnima ) 

November 11, 1962 
Calcutta-29 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
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THE LANGUAGES 

(1) India and Pakistan a Single Unit 

India, geographically, economically, ethnographically, historically 
and culturally, has, since time immemorial, formed a single unit. 
The division of the country on the 15th of August 1947 
into two separate and independent states of India Proper (Bharata) 
and Pakistan is just a calculated political measure behind 
which are both religious separatism and the haute polititjue 
of extra-Indian inspiration. It was like the division of many an other 
country like Ireland, Germany, Korea and Viet-nam, and the 
Netherlands (the last into a Protestant Holland proper, and a 
Catholic Flanders as a part of the Union of Belgium). Apart from 
a thousand links which bind Western Pakistan with the contiguous 
tracts of India, viz. East Panjab and Rajasthan, and Eastern Pakistan 
(East Bengal) with West Bengal, one salient fact is that the 
official languages of Pakistan are Urdu and Bengali. Urdu is but the 
Muslim style of the great Hindi speech of North India which 
belongs specially to the provinces of Uttard Pradesa (U. P., or United 
Provinces) and East Panjab, and is not the home language of 
the people of any part of Pakistan ; while Bengali is spoken in 
both East Bengal and West Bengal. The Partition is so recent 
that barring the fact of a large scale exodus of the Hindus from 
Pakistan into India, and of some Muslims from India to Pakistan 
(many of whom have come back), and the fact that there is some 
talk of “Islamic ideals” in Pakistan, there is no other appreciable 
change in the cultural milieu of the people of these two “countries” 
or. “nations”. Statistical figures for a separate India and Pakistan 
are not always available or reliable ; the two countries have not yet 
finally settled down to a normal life, and no one knows what is going 
to happen in-the immediate future. For this reason the last figm^s 
in Census (and other matters) belonging to 1941 and 1931, referring 
to the whole of India, India-cum-Pakistan as a single unit, ate 
goierally admissible. The languages and literatures are theni, 
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although in Pakistan there is some anxiety to foster a purely Islamic 
literature and culture; and consequently, for the purposes of this 
book, at least partially, it will be the only practical way to 
take the two countries together as India single and undivided of 
January 1947, which still lives in the consciousness of the World. 

(2) Multiplicity of Language : 

How far it is a Problem in India 

Among non-Indians generally who are genuinely interested in 
things Indian (and among some Indians as well, for the matter 
of that), one great fact looms large in the horizon of their minds 
when the question of languages in India is broached, and that is 
their large number, which forms on the face of it an almost 
insuperable bar in the achievement of India’s solidarity as a nation, 
and is a drag on her all-round progress. Before taking up a survey 
of the actual situation with regard to the languages of India, some 
preliminary observations on this question of multiplicity of 
languages in India may be made, with a view to see what the real 
facts are and to what extent that is a problem in our country. 

India, with an area as large as Europe without Russia and a 
vast population of over 430 millions forming a fifth of the human 
race, a country where so many different peoples, from time 
immemorial have found a home, is, naturally enough, a land of 
many languages. But we have never felt that this was a problem 
or a burden in our national life, until very recently. The reason 
was that we had built up since the beginning of our history 
something which made us unmindful of the plurality of our 
languages, viz. our Common or Pan-Indian Civilization and Way of 
Life, based on our being a self-contained geographical unit vis-^-vis 
the rest of Asia. Our national history started with a unique 
mingling of peoples and ideals that linked up the various parts 
of this sub-continent and helped to envolve a Common Indian 
Type of Humanity, mentally andspiritually,if not entirely physically. 
A common language as the basis for racial solidarity, or for 
‘'nationalism” or nationhood, Is not a new idea, and notions of < 
racial and cultural superiority were frequently connected with 
language in all lands and ages. 'But unity of language as an essential 
element of nationhood came to be admitted in^^the political 
thought of the West from the days of the Renaissance and the 
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Reformation, when the old ideal of an internationalism through 
the Holy Roman Empire was found impossible to maintain. But 
the new ideal of “one language, one religion, one people” (or, 
of “one language, one people”, when formal religion was relegated 
to a secondary place by the more advanced peoples) had in practice 
to be considerably modified, since there were polyglot states 
with certain kinds of discrimination against minorities not speaking 
the language of the dominating people, or at least with a prefer¬ 
ential position for those who spoke the language of the majority. 
But the ideal, convincing at first sight, and alluring in its simplicity, 
nevertheless persists, and has become a disturbing factor in our 
Indian politics also. 

The process at work in presenting the Polyglottism of India as 
a problem is manifold. In the first place, there has been an 
idealistic desire for the emancipation of our politics (which, so long 
as the British were ruling India, meant our fight for freedom, and 
with the British out of the country it means now economic well¬ 
being with the functioning of a true democracy) from the coteries of 
the intelligentsia representing largely the learned professions, and 
also for freeing the people from exploitation by the merchants and 
industrialists (as well as the big land-lords, who have largely been 
liquidated), with an attempt to associate our masses, representing 
agriculture and industry, with political power and control as much 
possible. This has brought in the necessity of addressing the masses 
and guiding them, and seeking their support through a language 
they can understand. This means that at least a dozen of the main 
languages of the coimtry will have to be recognized as “first 
languages” of the country. Formerly, English was the first language, 
and Indian languages were speeches of socondary importance, mere 
“vernaculars”. Prior to English, it was Persian in Muslim times, 
and Sanskrit in pre-Mulsim and non-Muslim India. This acceptance 
of diversity of language would appear to form a visible discord in 
the Unity of India, which we all feel to be a thing very much in esse, 
and which we are all anxious to maintain and advance. Languages 
which served to imite India into a single cultural or political unit, 
like Sanskrit in Hindu India, Persian in Muslim India, and English 
among the present-day intelligentsia, cannot be employed among the 
masses, at least very intimately, as the masses are still very largely 
unlettered even in their mother-tongues. Then, there is the growing 
spirit of Provincialism, or Linguism, its latest ugly and disconcerting 
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manifestation, which is but an exclusive and separatist linguistic 
nationalism in its incipient stage ; and this seems to be gathering 
strength everywhere. This has led to the division of India into a 
number of autonomous 'Uanguage-states”, more or less closely 
boimd together into a Confederacy of the Union of India: and this 
seems to be the ideal before many of us, which appears to be on the 
way to full realization. This old “Provincialism” has now taken the 
form of Linguism during the last few years (from 1955 onwards) in 
most of the states, giving to the language of the state (whether it is 
Hindi or Assamese, Tamil or Panjabi) a paramount and even an 
intolerantly exclusive place over all other languages. The importance 
of the mother-tongue in education is being more and more recog¬ 
nized, and this “education through the mother-tongue” is proving to 
be something of a problem in an area where more than one literary 
language are in use. Moreover, people are becoming more and 
more conscious of their languages and are feeling a pride in them : 
they are for the first time “finding themselves”, so to say, through 
their language, and they are prizing the fact that they with their 
language now do count in the state—with the language which they 
speak at home or understand without difficulty. 

In the face of all this, Indian Unity must be maintained, and 
most people thought that we must find a language which was to 
be not merely the natural symbol of national unity but also an 
active promoter of this national unity, undoing the mischief that 
the fissiparous tendencies of “Provincialism” might do to it. Such 
a language has been proposed in Hindi. After a number of years 
of bitter controversy, which has not yet subsided, but which is 
now taking a new turn, the Indian Constituent Assembly in the year 
1950 declared, in the Constitution it framed, that the Hindi language 
written in the Nagari alphabet was to be the “Official Language” 
of the Union of India. The Nagari alphabet has during the last 100 
years been generally adopted as the pan-Indian script for Sanskrit, 
the classical language of India and the veritable Deva^BbSshS 
or Language of the Gods, and this added a greater prestige to the 
Nagari script, as the Deva-iriagari, by adding the the word deva “God, 
Divine” to it. Incidentally it was mentioned in the Constitution 
that the English language, as the legacy of 200 years of a centralized 
British administration, was to be retained for 15 years more, 
with progressive substitution of Englidli by Hindi and with a fresh 
deliberation after 15 years as to how far Engli^ OOnld restricted 
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in or removed from our public life and admmistration. From its 
position as a subsidiary official language, which has been accorded 
to Hindi, the problem now is, with some ardent Indian nationalists 
who are advocates of Hindi (particularly among those who speak 
Hindi or use it as their language of education and public life), 
how to make it replace English and become the only pan- 
Indian language for all purposes for the whole of India. Many 
public men of India are very much exercised over this “problem”, 
and it is now looming in front of us as a problem of all-India 
significance. Our sentiments for an Indian language as the State 
Language, Rashtra^hasha, are there; only the problem is, how to 
reconcile, in non-Hindi areas (i.e. in those parts of the country where 
Hindi is not the accepted language of education and culture, and 
where other great literary languages prevail), the rival claims of the 
local or “regional” language and of Hindi as the proposed all-India 
State Language or Official Language. It was widely (though not uni¬ 
versally) agreed that we cannot make English the Official Language 
of a Free India: that would hurt our national susceptibilities, 
making us look small before other peoples with National Languages 
of their own. Even a good percentage of those Indians who have 
been iutellectually nurtured in English and who have imbibed the 
modem spirit through English, and who consequently have a great 
love for English, recognizing it to be the unique vehicle of World 
Culture at the present day, would hesitate to declare for this reason 
English to be the sole national or official language of India. 

Then there have always been unfriendly critics of Indian 
national aspirations in the past (such critics still go strong, and 
generally they have political axes of their own to grind) who have 
trotted out, and are doing so still, the argument that India cazmot 
be a single nation with the multitude of her languages. This 
argument must be met, and that in the positive way, by 
setting up one Indian speech which can claim the spontaneous 
homage of all (or of the largest number of) Indians. 

Thus the question of language is becoming one of the 
problems of India. But, as we shall see later, it is not a 
problem of the first rank, on the immediate solution of which 
the progress of the country largely depends. 
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(3) Factors mitigating the Problem 

The question may be categorically put now : Is there, then, a 
real Language^problem in India 1 If so, how, and to what ej^ent ? 
And how can it be solved ? 

In discussing the above questions, one or two points may 
conveniently be disposed of first. 

So long as there is the will to live together in a common state, 
multiplicity of language is no bar to nationhood. In such a 
state, according to convenience, one, or more than one language 
can be used in public or corporate life. The example of Switzer¬ 
land with its German, French and Italian (and recently added 
Rhaetoroman) speeches, is a conspicuous one. But in Great Britain 
itself we have at least three distinct languages, barring dialects : 
English, Welsh and Scottish Gaelic, yet no one raises the question of 
language here, and encouragement is given to preserve Welsh and 
Gaelic, and, if possible, also to develop them. Spain has three, or 
possibly four; Spanish (Castilian), Catalan, and Galician, and 
Basque. These languages are no longer suppressed, and there is 
often state support for their cultivation and study, though as secon¬ 
dary languages. Among other polyglot nations are Mexico (with its 
scores of American Indian languages with Aztec and Maya at 
their head, but all dominated by Spanish), most of the countries of 
Central and South America (where conditions similar to Mexico 
prevail), the Union of the Soviet States under the lead of Russia 
(which do not lack solidarity because of diversity m language belong¬ 
ing to various families—^Indo-European in its Slav, Baltic, Iranian and 
Armenian groups, Finno-Ugrian and Altaic, as well as Caucasian 
—all living and thriving under the aegis of the Great Russian speech 
which the citizens of all the Soviet States must learn in their 
own interest) and China (the Chinese ‘dialects* are really 
distinct modem languages derived from Ancient Chinese of 2000 
or 1500 years ago, held together by the Unity of Script and the 
Literary Style of the Classical Language, and at the present day 
dominated by the Northern Chinese speech, known variously as the 
Kuaruhm, the PaUhua and the Kuxyyu or Qwo-yeu, which alone is 
officially recognized; there are besides, Tibetan, Mongol and 
Manchu, and the submerged Tai and Miao-tsze speeches 
in the South). Numerous other coimtries that are political 
units recognize more than one official language : Belgium (French, 
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Flemish), Eire (Irish, En^h), Czechoslovakia (Czech, Slovak and 
German), the Union of South Africa (English and Afrikaans or Cape 
Dutch ; and there is a whole host of submerged African speeches, 
of the Bantu, the Bushman and the Hottentot families), Canada 
(English and French, besides the Red Indian speeches, and Eskimo), 
Afghanistan (Persian and Pashto), Pakistan (Urdu, Bengali and 
English), and Ceylon (English, Sinhalese and Tamil). We can also 
cite the case of Indonesia, where a number of related speeches 
belonging to one single family have agreed to accept one form of 
it, the Malay language written in the Roman script, as the Official 
Language for a population of over 72 millions. 

A single language is thus not an absolute condition to form a 
single nation or state. 

Then, again, the number of languages is very much exaggerated 
when the linguistic argument is brought against India’s claim to be 
a nation. “179 languages and 544 dialects” : the mere mention of 
these figures would damp the enthusiasm of any Nationalist or Pan- 
Ihdianist. But we have to take these figures with a certain amount 
of reservation. As the “dialects” come under their respective 
“languages”, their separate enumeration is irrelevant. Of the 179 
“languages” scxalled, 116 are small tribal speeches belonging to the 
Sino-Tibetan speech-family which are found in the north-central and 
north-eastern fringe of India, and these are generally without any 
numerical, political, commercial or cultural importance; and 
some two dozen more are either similar insignificant tribal dialects 
belonging to the other language groups (Dravidian and Austric), or 
are really languages not properly belonging to India. 

We should always bear in mind that in a vast country like 
India, with wide plains making communication easy, it is the 
languages used by the large civilized groups that matter. A little 
hilP tribe may have its own special language, in the Himalayan 
tracts or in the Assam or Central Indian jungle areas, a language 
perhaps current among only a few thousands, or even a few 
himdreds, living in some inaccessible villages, and confined to 
its narrow tribal existence. For a wider life, acquaintance with a 
great cultural language current near about the home of the tribe 
is a necessity which has to be admitted in practice. The situation 
is comparable to that of the Welsh-speaking or Gaelic-speaking 
British people or Breton-speaking Frenchmen, who must know 
Ep^ish or French. In this way, the acquirement of Hindi or a 
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Marathi by the Korkus, of a Bihari dialect or Bengali or Oriya by 
the Santals, of Bengali or Assamese by the Bodos, or of Hindi, 
Marathi, Oriya or Telugu by the Gonds, is the rule, and is* not 
looked upon as a hardship, as it is one of the basic experiences in 
their corporate extra-tribal life. 

Apart from these small tribal or aboriginal languages, there 
are some languages of the great Dravidian and Aryan families which 
have no place outside the home life, their speakers (sometimes 
numbering even millions) having accepted for education, for public 
life and for literature one or the other of the great tongues which 
are allied to their own : much as speakers of Platt-deutsch have 
adopted German, or those of Proven 9 al, French. So, in this way, 
the tale of languages that really have an important place in the 
cultural and political life of the community in India is reduced 
considerably : we can say that we have now some 15 Literary 
Languages only for the whole of India. These are Assamese, Bengali, 
Qujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, 
Oriya, Panjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu ; besides two more, 
English and Sanskrit, which have a special place. And as a matter 
of fact the Constitution of India has so far recognized only 14 of 
these Indian Languages as being the National Languages of India 
(the expression National Language has come into use only recently 
for all these ; and the old expression Regional Language for any of 
these, beside Hindi, the Official Language, is no longer encouraged). 
These 14 are : Assamese, Bengali, Qujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu, and 
finally Sanskrit. Nepali is not recognized as yet as it belongs to 
Nepal, and Sindhi is confined to seven hundred thousand Hindu 
refugees from Sindh and so has not yet been given full recognition. 

And that does not appear so hopelessly bad, if we recall the 
area and the population of the country. And even this numbeif of 
14 is not much of a hardship, when we consider the very close 
affinity among some • of these 14 major or literary languages of 
Modem India. Four of these belong to the Dravidian family of the 
South (Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam—the last two 
are to some extent mutually intelligible ), and the rest to the 
Aryan or Indo-European family (Hindi or Hindustani, which has 
two literary forms with totally different scripts, >{|z. High 
Hindi and Urdu ] Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and 
Kashmiri; besides Panjabi, which agrees closely widi High 
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Hindi; and Assamese, which is very much like Bengali, using the 
same script with it ; and Bengali and Oriya also are very much 
alike, and are largely mutually intellegible, only the scripts show 
different styles). 

We ought to give special stress upon the great fact that Hindi 
(or Hindustani) acts as the most natural inter-provincial link among 
the speakers of the different Aryan languages. Thanks to this 
great speech, Indians in the whole of Northern India, and over a 
considerable part of the Deccan and Southern India as well, do 
not much feel the barrier of language, at least in elementary conver¬ 
sation, e.g. in travelling, from the Burma border to the Afghan 
frontier and from Kashmir and Nepal to Sholapur, Goa and Gan jam. 
A little knowledge of it, even in a broken form, which is generally 
acquired without much effort even by those who do not speak it at 
home, is quite enough. This great “palaver speech” is also 
understood by a good number of people in the bigger towns and 
pilgrimage-centres of the Dravidian South as well. 

Then there is Sanskrit, which still forms a great inter-provin¬ 
cial link, particularly in Hindu India ; and finally, we have English, 
one of the greatest forces which helped to bring about the modern 
cultural and political integration and unification of India as a whole. 

These things have to be kept in mind, and these considerably 
take away the edge of the argument that “too many languages” 
forms an almost insuperable barrier in the evolution or functioning 
of a Single Indian Nation. 

(4) Race and Language in India : an Historical Survey 

As yet it has not been established that any kind of man 
originated on the soil of India, and it is generally assumed that all 
tlie human habitants in India came in the first instance from outside. 
According to the most recent view of anthropologists, some six 
distinct races in their various ramifications came to India in pre¬ 
historic times, and contributed to the formation of the Indian 
people, some of these racial elements being dominant in particular 
areas. The languages of India are descended from the speeches 
brought by these races at different times. 

The oldest people of India were a Negrito or Negroid 
race from Africa, which has virtully died out with its language, 
leaving very little trace. Groups of these Negritos, who were found 
in Balochistan and Sindh, and Western and Southern India, and 
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who penetrated even into Assam, are believed to have passed 
beyond India into lands further to the east, in Malaya and in 
distant New Guinea. One group crossed into the Andaman 
Islands through South Burma, and there it still survives vith its 
language. Andamanese is confined to a few hundreds only in 
these islands, but the language has not been properly described and 
analysed and studied comparatively as yet. Later Indian peoples 
do not know or remember anything about these Negritos, although 
in South India some Negrito tribes still survive, where they have 
picked up the language of their Dravidian neighbours ; and in the 
North-East Assam Hills, among the Nagas, anthropologists have 
found traces of Negrito admixture. 

The next people who came are known as the Proto- 
Australoids, dark or black, slender, flat-nosed, long-headed, who 
largely survive now among the lower orders of society throughout 
the greater part of India. These Proto-Australoids are believed to 
have come in very ancient times from Western Asia, probably 
Palestine, and were an old olf-shoot of the Mediterranean race. In 
India, they possibly mingled with the earlier Negroids, and developed 
their culture and became transformed to the Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic people, who are now represented in a more or less pure 
form by the Kol or Munda-speaking Adivasis or primitive 
peoples of Central and Eastern Indian hills and forests. Before 
the modification of the Proto-Australoids into the Austric people 
in Asia, groups of them in their primitive physical and cultural 
condition passed out of India and went to Australia and Tasmania, 
and in Australia their descendants still survive as the Australian 
“Black Fellows” ; and the Melanesians of the Pacific also represent 
another branch of the Proto-Australoids from India. The Austrics 
of histroy were certainly in a more advanced stage of culture than 
their Proto-Australoid forbears. 

The present-day Munda or Kol and other related languages 
are descended from the Primitive Austric Speech of India, and 
are therefore representatives of the oldest surviving speech-group 
in India. It was believed by some that the Austrics (Proto- 
Australoids) came to India from Indo-China in the east, but this view 
is now discarded. Bands of Austric peoples, however, passed on 
to the East, out of India, into Burma and Indo-China,into Malaya, 
and into the islands of Indonesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and 
Polynesia, where they commingled with other peoples, and the 
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Austrics imposed their language on them : and in these far-awiay 
island areas, the Austria language changed into the Indonesian, 
Melanesian and Polynesian speeches, cousins of the Kol or Munda 
and Mon-Khmer speeches of India and Indo-China. A back-wash 
of Austria Polynesian migration into South India, in Malabar, is 
also postulated by some scholars. 

Third in order of arrival into India (before 3500 B. C.) were^ 
other different groups of civilized Mediterranean peoples, the long¬ 
headed Mediterraneans proper, accompanied by Armenoid short- 
heads, both of which groups probably spoke the same language or 
group of dialects, from which, in all likelihood, have originated the 
Dravidian languages of India. We can tentatively call them 
Dravidian speakers. They were a dark or brown, slender, long¬ 
headed (barring the Armenoids) and middle-nosed people who 
formed the most important element, along with the original Aryan- 
speaking groups, in the evolution of Indian civilization. 

Then came the Sino-Tibetan-speaking Mongoloids from the 
East, through Assam and the Himalayas, probably before the 
advent of the Aryans into India. These Mongoloids had both 
long-heads and short-heads among them, but their yellow skin, slant 
eyes, snub noses, high cheek-bones, and scanty hair on the face, 
made them distinctive. They did not spread all over India, but 
were confined to the Himalayan slopes and the plains at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and particularly to North Bihar, North and 
East Bengal, and Assam. 

Finally, after 1500 B. C. came from the West the Indo- 
European (Aryan) speakers, representing two races—the tall, fair, 
golden-haired, long-headed, blue-eyed, straight-nosed Nordic or true 
Indo-Europeans (as it is generally believed), and the rather dark, 
black-haired and short Alpine short-heads. They (i. e. the Nordic 
Indo-Europeans) came from the South Ural regions, and appear 
first to have settled in South Russia, and ultimately from South 
Russia, after 2500 B.C., they arrived, through Iraq or Soutihem 
Mesopotamia, Iran and Afghanistan, into India ; and on the way 
they evidently had absorbed some short-headed Alpine tribes in 
Asia Minor. They brought the Aryan language into India; 
and after their advent, India passed from the pre-historic to 
the historic age. The Aryan language and Aryan institutions gave 
the tone to the culture of India, and formed India’s great mental 
and spiritiMil link with the western world—with Iran,, with Greece, 
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with Italy, with Ireland, with Germany, with Russia, and with the 
rest of Indo-Europeandom. 

Subsequent invaders from the West and the East do not 
present any new race, excepting, perhaps, the Semitic. we 

have the Assyrians (who were mixed Semites), the Elamites (of 
unknown race), Persian Aryans, Macedonians and Greeks, Sakas, 
Mongoloid Huns and Turks, Semitic Arabs, and the later Iranians ; 
and Shans and Burmese in the East: and in recent centuries, 
European peoples like the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and 
the English. With their coming, there was no further facial 
modification of any fundamental character among the Indian people. 

The Indian people, composed of the above diverse racial 
elements, now speak languages belonging to Four Distinct Speech- 
Families—the Austric, the Dravidian, the Sino-Tibetan, and the 
Indo-European (or Aryan). People speaking languages belonging to 
these four families of speech at first presented distinct culture- 
groups ; and the Aryans in ancient India were quite conscious of 
that. Following to some extent the Sanskrit or Old Indo-Aryan nom¬ 
enclature in this matter, the four main “language-culture” groups 
of India, namely, the Austric, the Dravidian, the Sino-Tibetan 
(Mongoloid) and the Indo-European (Aryan), can also be labelled 
respectively as Nishada, Dramida or Dravida, Kirata and Arya. 
Indian civilization has elements from all these groups, and 
basically it is pre-Aryan, with important Aryan modifications 
within as well as Aryan super-structures at the top. In the four 
types of speech represented by these, there were, to start with, 
fundamental differences in formation and vocabulary, in sounds 
and in syntax. But languages belonging to these four families, 
Nishada or Austric, Dramida or Dravidian, Kirata or Sino- 
Tibetan, and Arya or Indo-Aryan, have lived and developed side by 
side for 3000 years and more, and have influenced each other pro¬ 
foundly—particularly the Austric, the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan 
speeches ; and this has led to either a general evolution, or mutual 
imposition, inspite of original differences, of some common 
characteristics, which may be called specifically Indian and which 
are found in most languages belonging to all these families : e. g. 
the Cerebral or Retroflex sounds of t, d. Ft 9» I i tl'e use of 
“Post-positions” in the Declension of the Noun; points of 
similarity in the Structure of the Verb ; Compound Verbs ; “Echo- 
words” ; etc. Overlaying their genetic diversity, there is thus in 
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the general run of Indian languages at the persent day, an Indian 
Character, which forms one of the bases of that “certain underlying 
uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin”, of that 
“general Indian personality”, which has been admitted by an 
Anglo-Indian scholar like Sir Herbert Risley, otherwise so sceptical 
about India’s claim to be considered as one people { see Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, “The Unity of India”, in the Modem Review, 
Calcutta, for November 1942). 

(5) A General Survey of the Languages of Modern India 
belonging to the Four Families of Speech 

As said before, the Austric languages represent the oldest 
speech-family of India, but they are spoken by a very small 
number of people, comparatively. According to the Census of 
1931 for undivided India, 257 millions spoke Aryan languages, 
forming 73% of the population ; a little over 71 millions, forming 
21 % of the entire population, spoke Dravidian languages ; and only 
about 5 millions, forming 1.3% , spoke Austric languages ; while the 
speakers of Sino-Tibetan speeches, coming up to some 4 millions 
only, formed even less than one per cent, 0.85% , of the total popula¬ 
tion of India. The overwhelming importance of the Aryan 
languages can thus be appreciated. 

(i) The Austric (Austro-Asiatic) or Nishada Speeches 

The Austric Speech-Family is one which occupies quite a vast 
terrain, rivalling in its extent most other great Speech-Families. 
It is now spread, from Central India through Assam and Burma and 
Malaya and the Indonesian islands, right up to the eastern, the 
northern and the southern extremities of the Pacific—to the 
Hawaii Islands in the North, to Rapanui or Easter Island in the 
East, and to New Zealand in the South. It is also found in Madagas¬ 
car on the African coast. The Austric languages fall into two main 
groups : (a) Austro-Asiatic, which includes the Austric languages 
.of India of the Kol (Kolian) or Munda group, in Central and 
Eastern India ; Nicobarese ; the Mon-Khmer speeches of Assam, 
and of Burma as well as Indo-China (Khasi; Mon or Taking 
of South Burma and South Siam ; Paloung and Wa of North 
Burma ; Khmer or Cambodian ; some of the lesser known dialects 
of Indo-China like Stieng and Bahnar ; possibly Cham of Cochin 
China ; and the Sakai speeches of Malaya); and (b) Austronesian, 
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which falls under {i) Indonesian or languages allied to Malay—the 
Malay language itself now being the official language of the Common¬ 
wealth Country of Malaya and of the Republic of Indonesia (as the 
Bhasa or Bahasa Indonesia); Sundanese, Javanese, Madurese,Baliaese, 
the dialects of Borneo (Kalimantan), of Celebes (Sulawesi), and 
the other islands of the Indonesian Republic ; Tagalog, Visaya, 
Ilocano and other speeches of the Philippines ; and Malagasi of 
Madagascar; (ii) Melanesian: Fiji or Viti, New Ireland, New 
Hebrides, Solomon Islands, New Caledonia and other speeches ; 
(ill) Alicronesi'an dialects as in the Carolines, the Ladrones and 
other island groups ; and (iv) the Polynesian speeches—those 
of Samoa, Tonga, Tahiti, Marquesas, the Paumotu Islands, the 
Tuamotu Islands, the Hawaii Islands, New Zealand (Maori), etc. 

In India, we are concerned with the Kol or Munda speeches, 
with Khasi of Assam, and with Nicobarese. Austric speakers are 
believed to have spread over the whole of India at one time. 
The Austrics built up the basic agricultural civilization of India, 
probably in the Ganges Valley. Agriculture with the digging 
stick (rice cultivation, particularly in terraces in hilly tracts ; some 
vegetables like the gourd, the yam and the egg-plant; condiments 
like ginger, pepper and turmeric ; the betel and areca plants ; 
and cotton); fishing and poultry-raising ; as well as spinning and 
weaving cotton into thread and cloth—^these were the gifts of the 
Austrics ; also village organization. They were not an aggressive 
people, but they had great power of resilience. Before the 
coming of the Aryans, the Dravidian speech brought to India 
by the Mediterraneans and the Armenoids appears to have spread 
among some of the Austrics ; and in the Sub-Himalayan plains 
as well as in Eastern India, Kirata or Mongoloid peoples also appear 
to have settled among or imposed themselves upon the Austrics. 

When the Aryans came, the plains of North India, from 
Eastern Panjab to Assam, were undoubtedly inhabited by peoples 
speaking Austric as well as Dravidian and Sino-Tibetan dialects, 
side by side. This absence of linguistic solidarity among the pre- 
Aryan peoples of India evidently gave to the Aryan language its 
great opportunity to spread at the expense of the earlier languages. 
The Austrics living in the riverain plains appear gradually to have 
given up their ancient dialects, allied both to the present-day 
Kol and the Mon-Khmer speeches, in favour of the-, speech 
of a new and energetic Herrenvolk, the Aryans. This process 
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began with the first advent and establishment of the Aryans in India, 
and is still continuing in those areas where the Austria (Kol) 
dialects are making their last stand before Aryan expansion. But 
in the process of abandoning their own language and accepting 
a new one, namely the • Aryan, the Austrics (as well as the 
Dravidians and the Sino-Tibetans) natuarlly introduced some of 
their own speech-habits and their own words into Aryan. In 
this way, the Austrics and other pre-Aryan peoples helped to 
modify the character of the Aryan speech in India, from century 
to century, and even to build up Classical Sanskrit as the great 
culture-speech of India. 

The more primitive groups among the Austrics, who lived 
in the hills and jungles of Central and Eastern India and in 
Assam, or who retired to these places before the Dravidians and 
the Aryans, have uptil now preserved their language. Present- 
day Austria languages are thus speeches of backward peoples living 
mostly a rather primitive life, in out-of-the-way places. Austria 
words have found a place in Sanskrit, the ancient Aryan speech 
of India, and in the Aryan Vernaculars, as well as in Dravidian ; 
and they refer to the special flora and fauna of India and to local 
institutions and ideas. But being now speeches of backward peoples, 
they do not have the richness of the languages of civilization, 
and are particularly deficient in abstract terms. But they are 
sufficiently picturesque and concrete, and serve to express their 
tribal corporate life quite adequately, and have been able to give 
voice to the poetical soul of the Austria peoples admirably. 

The members of the Kol or Munda group of speeches 
(perhaps a more convenient though equally accurate term for this 
important group of speeches and peoples in India would be the 
word Kalian, as an extended form of the monosyllabic word Kol) 
are so close to each other that over a thousand years ago we can 
postulate the existence of a Single Primitive Kol Speech as the source 
of all of them as they are current now : a speech to which we 
can give the Sanskrit and Prakrit name for the Kols (or Kolians), 
viz. Kolld, as current some 1500 years ago. The more important 
Austria (Austro-Asiatic) languages of India at the present day are 
the following. We have now among the Kol speeches, Santali in 
the first instance (spoken by from 2*5 to 3 millions),the largest group 
in' India speaking an AdivEsi or primitive language. The home 
of Santali is in Cho^ Nagpur and SantaT Parganas in Bihar 
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Province. But the Santals, as industrious agricultural labourers, have 
settled in other parts of Bihar, and in Orissa, in Bengal, and 
even in distant Assam, in the tea-plantations. Then comes Mundari, 
spoken by a little over 650,000 • people of the Munda tribe lining 
round about Ranchi in South Bihar, and also in Assam ; Ho, over 
450,000 round Chaibassa in Singhbhum district in South Bihar ; 
Kharia, 180,000 ; Bhumij, 113,000 ; and a few other smaller groups 
in South Bihar ; beside Korku, 160,000, in Berar (Maharashtra), and 
Savara or Sora, 196,000, and Qadaha, 44,000, in Orissa. 

Apart from the Austric or Austro-Asiatic languages of the Kol 1 
or Munda group, we have one language of the Mon-Khmer 
group of Austro-Asiatic which is current in the province of 
Assam, viz. Khasi of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills (234,000). Then 
we have the language of the Nicobarese aborigines (10,000), whose 
speech also belongs to the Mon-Khmer group, being more closely 
allied, like Khasi, to Mon and Khmer of Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China, rather than to Kol of India. 

The Austric languages of India have a great interest for the 
student of linguistics and human culture. They are valuable relics of 

* Figures from the Census of India for 1931, and occasionally 
on the basis of the Linguistic Survey of India computations for 1921, 
as 1941 Census figures are not available. Total population of India, 
excluding Burma, was over 338 millions in 1931, and nearly 389 
millions in 1941. The present population ( in 1961 ) of India is 
356 millions, and of Pakistan 76 millions. Total for Undivided 
India, 432 millions. 

+ The official name for this group is Munda, But Munda is 
of limited application, as it is the name of one tribe only of this 
congeries of tribes, viz. the Mundas of Eanchi, whose language is 
Mundari. Kol, on the other hand, is the common Indian name for 
these peoples, and it occurs in Sanskrit as Kolia. Originally, it was 
the national appelation of these peoples, being just the Old Kol 
word for “man”, which now occurs in Santali as hdf, in Mundari 
as horo and in Korku as kofo. Another name for the group is Eherwari 
or Kherwali. The name Kol has been objected to as it is too short 
and *naked’, and for that reason wo might use, as suggested above, 
the extended form Kalian ( in English, and in other European 
languages, with necessary modifications }, and Kdliya ( cff Kdliya ) 
as the Sanskrit equivalent for use in Indian languages. 
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India’s past, and they link up India with Burma, with IndoChina, 
with Malaya, and with Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia. They 
were reduced to writing only in the 19th century by Christian 
missionaries from Europe, Protestant and Catholic, working among 
the Santals,' the Mundas and others for proselytization. The 
missionaries employed both Indian scripts (e.g. Bengali for Santali 
and for Khasi, and Nagari for Mundari) and then the Roman (now 
exclusively employed for Khasi and Santali). Before the 19th 
century, we have no specimens of Austric, except some words in 
a mutilated form borrowed by Sanskrit and other early Indo-Aryan 
languages. The Austric languages have a rich oral literature of songs 
and of legendary and other tales, which have been collected and 
published, particularly in Santali and Mundari, and in Khasi. And a 
literature, mainly of a Christian inspiration, has been created in 
some of the Austric speeches, by translating the Bible in entirety 
or in part. Munda and Santali lyrics give pretty, idyllic glimpses of 
tribal life, some of the Munda love-poems having a rare freshness 
about them ; and a number of Santali folk-tales are very beautiful. 
Collections of popular poetry in most of these languages have been 
published, and several volumes of Santali traditional and folk-tales, 
with Santali text and English translation opposite, have been 
published by the Norwegian Missionary, the late P. O. Bodding, 
from the Oslo Institute of Comparative Culture and from Copenha¬ 
gen. The University of Calcutta has given recognition to Santali 
and Khasi—the former as a mother-tongue which can be offered 
at the Matriculation (School Final) Examination, and the latter upto 
the B.A. stage. The Austric-speakers are slowly becoming alive 
to the value of their language for themselves and for India, but 
the necessity to learn Hindi or Bihari, Oriya, Bengali or Assamese 
is also realized. But these languages, one of which at least, viz. 
Santali, is spoken by a population larger than that of a number of 
recognized nationalities in Europe (e. g. the Baltic peoples), do not 
seem to have any future. Their solidarity is broken, and in 
most places there has been penetration into Austric blocs by the 
more powerful Aryan speeches with their overwhelming numbers 
and their prestige. Speakers of Austric in all the wakes of life (they 
are mostly either small farmers, or farm and plantation or colliery 
labourers) know some Aryan language. In some cases they have . 
become very largely bilingual. Their gradual Aryanization is a 
process which started some 3500 years ago, when the first Austrics 
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(and Mongoloids, as well as Dravidians) in North India started 
to abandon their native speech for Aryan. It has been sought to give 
primary education through their mother-tongue to Austric children 
(particularly among the Khasis), but the speakers of the Austric 
languages themselves are not very keen. Education with them 
means now education through Bengali or Hindi or Assamese, and 
English. A scientific and romantic interest in the Austric languages 
is making itself manifest among cultured outsiders, particularly in 
Bengal; but tliat cannot save a language from disintegration and 
disruption when the economic and cultural life is profoundly 
modified. It is to the scientific interest felt in Austric life and 
languages that we owe works like Father Hoffmann’s Mundari 
Encyclopaedia (in English, in 14 parts, published by the Government 
of Bihar), the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud and Rev. P. O. Bedding’s 
Collections of Santali Folk-lore and Legends mentioned above, 
as well as other collections of Santali legends like that by Ramdas 
Tudu, various c6llections of the Popular Poetry of the various Kol 
and other tribes in Bihar (under the direction of W. G. Archer, and 
published by the Government of Bihar), and a series of books in 
Khasi compiled and published by Italian Roman Catholic 
missionaries—Salesians—of Shillong on different aspects of Khasi 
history, life, literature, religion and general culture. * 


* Pater W. Schmidt, the Austrian Linguistician and Anthropo- 
legist, postulated the existence of a groat Austric family of Languages 
with its two branches Austro-Asiatic ( Kol or Munda, Mon- 
Khmer, Nicobarese etc. ) and Austronesian ( Indonesian, Melanesian, 
Polynesian ). But the Hungarian writer on the question, Vilmos 
Hevesy, some years ago tried to disprove the existence of an Austric 
Speech-Family, and he sought to dissociate the Kol or Munda 
speeches from Mon-Khmer and other languages which, according 
to Schmidt’s idea, belong to a common Austric family. Hevesy 
thought that the Kol speeches were related to the Finno-Ugrian branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family, and in his opinion the Kol languages 
formed an old off-shoot of Primitive Ugrian, with profound modi¬ 
fications in India. Hevesy’s opinion is weakened by his not being 
fully at home in Kol linguistics, and he stands alone in this 
view ; specialists in Austro-Asiatic and Kol have nok accepted his 
theory. 
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(ii) The Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Chinese) or Kirata Languages 

Peoples of Mongoloid origin, speaking languages of the 
Sino-Tibetan family, were present in India at least as early as 
the 10th century B. C., when the four Veda books appear to 
have been compiled. A terra-cotta giving a head of a pronounced 
Mongoloid type, as well as Mongoloid skeletal remains, have been 
found in the Mohen-jo-Daro ruins, which antedate by some two 
thousand years the advent of the Vedic Aryans in India. The 
Mongoloid penetration • of India is thus older than that of the 
Aryans. The languages the Mongoloids brought to India fall into 
several groups, which again belong to one or the other of the two 
main branches of the original Sino-Tibetan speech, viz. (i) Tibcto- 
Burman and (ii) Siamese-Chinese. The original or Primitive Sino- 
Tibetan speech was characterized in some part of Western China ; 
and Chinese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan and a number of other 
connected languages and dialects are descended from it. Chinese, 
with its own system of writing which developed as early as the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium B. C., became a great language of 
civilization ; and there were points of contact through Buddhism 
between Chinese and the Indian Aryan speech during the first 
millennium A. D. Siamese, as a member of the great Dai or Thai 
group of Sino-Tibetan, to the South of China, was reduced to writing 
with the Indian alphabet (taken over from the Khmers or Cambodi¬ 
ans) in the 13th century, and it developed a literature under 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical inspiration, largely a replica of some 
aspects of Sanskrit and Pali literatures. Burmese was similarly 
reduced to writing in the 11th century, the Mon or Taking people of 
Central and South Burma, already Indianized in culture, supplying 
the Indian alphabet in which Burmese is written, and we have a 
Burmese literature, also Brahmanical and Buddhist in inspiration. 
The Tibetans became Buddhists in the middle of the 7th century, 
and on the basis of the Indian alphabet as employed in Kashmir and 
North India, the Tibetans built up their own alphabet, and quite a 
remarkable literary life started in Tibetan, with both translations 
from Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan and with original compositions. 
Siamese, and Tibetan, of course, do not belong to India, although 
they are in close touch with the Indian spirit. They became knguages 
of civilization. But the same cannot be said of the various Sino- 
Tibetan knguages of India, excepting in the case of two, viz. Newari 
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of Nepal, and Meithei or Manipuri of Manipur. The Indian Kir3ta 
or Mongoloid languages mostly belong to the Tibeto-Burman 
branch of the Family. Quite numerous, they have remained just 
insignificant hill dialects. Their speakers entered India in prehistoric 
times through the Brahmaputra Valley and South Assam* and 
South-East Bengal as well. But on the plains they have generally 
given place, and are still giving place, to Indo-Aryan. In certain 
areas, however, they displaced the Austric speeches, and there 
are some Tibeto-Burman dialects in the Himalayan slopes which 
show modification in their grammatical structure through influence 
of the Austric speeches which they have ousted. 

The Tibeto Burman speeches of India fall into the following 
groups. First, we have (I) the Himalayan Qroup of Tibeto-Burman 
Speeches, spoken to the West of Bhotan in the tracts to the south of 
the Himalayas. These are in two sub-groups—(1) the so-called 
**Pronominalized” Himalayan Tibeto-Burman Dialects showing evidence 
of Austric contact and influence in their present structure, and 
these “Pronominalized” dialects further fall into two local groups— 
(a) a Western (including Kanauri and Lahuli, among others, to the 
West of Nepal, the total number of people speaking them being only 
26,000), and (b) an Eastern (in Eastern Nepal, like Kiranti, Limbu 
and Dhimal, spoken by some 88,000 people only)—and (2) the Pure . 
or Non-pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman Dialects (mostly in 
the kingdom of Nepal: Murmi, 43,000 persons ; Magar 18,000 
persons ; and a few others ; and, above all, Newari, the original 
language of Nepal valley, spoken by the Newars within Nepal and 
outside Nepal, probably by 200,000 to 300,000 people). The Rong 
or Lepcha language, spoken by some 25,000 people only, in 
Eastern Nepal, Sikkim and Darjeeling, was believed to be a 
Himalayan Tibeto-Burman speech, but now Dr. Robert Shafer, 
the American authority on the Sino-Tibetan languages, considers it 
to be a Naga speech. Lepcha has got an alphabet of its own, but 
the language is dying out, as its speakers are being absorbed by the 
Nepali-speakers. These Himalayan Tibeto-Burman speeches appear 
to be the oldest Sino-Tibetan languages to find a home in India, and 
the "Pronominalized” group may be very old, showing contact with 
Austric. 

After these, we have to mention (II) the NortK-Assam, 
(III) the Assam-Burmese and (IV) the Tibetan Groups of Indian 
Tibeto-Burman. Under (11) the North-Assam group come^ the Aka, 
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the Abor-Miri, the Dafla and the Mishmi speeches, confined to only 
some 18,000 people. (Ill) The Assam-Burmese group is more 
important, numerically and culturally. This has two ramifications— 
(1) the Bodo-Naga,' and (2) the Burmese, Kuki-Chin, Kachin, Lolo 
sub-groups. 

(1) Bodo-Naga includes, first, the great Bodo speech, at one 
time current over the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam, 
North Bengal and East Bengal, with most of its terrain now lost to 
the Aryan Bengali and Assamese and also possibly to Maithili, and 
now split up into a few isolated islands like Koch, Rabha and 
Mech in North Bengal and Assam plains, Kachari in the 
Kachar Hills in Assam, Garo in the Garo Hills and Tipra in 
Tripura State—the total number of people still speaking these 
scattered Bodo dialects now coming up to nearly 1 million ( 911,000 
persons—230,000 Garos, 291,000 Kacharis, 198,000 Tipras or 
Mrungs, and the rest speakers of Rabha, Mech and Koch dialects). 
Next come under Bodo-Naga the various Naga dialects, current 
among some 350,000 souls, whose speeches (enumerated under 
different heads like Angami, Serna, Rengma, Ao, Lhota, etc.,—and 
we have now to add Lepcha of Sikkim and Nepal, as noted before) 
are often mutually unintelligible. 

(2) The Burmese-Kuki-Chin-Kachin-Lolo sub-group includes 
Burmese, the importance of which has already been noted— 
Burmese belongs to Burma, and is an advanced language current 
among more than 12 millions of people ; the Kuki or Chin dialects 
are current in both India and Burma, and the most advanced 
speech of this Kuki-Chin group is Meithei (Meitei) or Manipuri, 
the state languge of Manipur, spoken by 392,000 people, according 
to the census of 1931—but the language is spreading among all 
Kuki and Naga tribes within the State. The various Kuki dialects 
in India, including Meithei, are current among 973,000 people. 
Lushai is another Kuki speech (68,000) which is taught in schools. 
Kuchin and Lolo, closely allied to Burmese and Kuri or Chin, 
are found only in Burma. 

In addition to these, we have to consider a number of 
intermediate dialects, the most important of which is Mikir (129,000 
persons) in the Mikir Hills in Nowgong and Sibsagar districts in 
Assam, which has a position allied to both Naga and Kuki-Chin ; 
and the Empeo (10,280), the Khoirao (15,000) and Kabui (11,073) 
dialects in Assam, intermediate between Naga and Bo^o, 
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(IV) The Tibetan {Bod, P6 or Pho, or Bhota) dialects are recent 
arrivals in India. There is Central Tibetan of Lhasa, which is 
Modern Standard Tibetan, and there are the West Tibetan dialects 
(as in Ladakh, 42,000, and Baltistan, 137,OCX), both within Kashmir), 
and the Sikkim Dialect (Denjong-ke), and the Bhutanese Dialect 
(Lho-ke) of Tibetan. The total number of speakers of Tibetan 
dialects within India come up to some 252,000 (1931 Census). 

Finally, the tale of the Sino-Tibetan speeches in India has to 
be completed by the mention of the Ahom or Aham speech, and 
Khamti. These belong to the Dai or Thai group of the Siamese- 
Chinese branch of the Sino-Tibetan family, distinct from the Tibeto- 
Burman, and they are the most recent arrivals in India. The Ahoms, 
a people allied to the Shans, the Laos and the Siamese, came to 
Assam and established their control over the Brahmaputra Valley 
and the Naga and the Khasi and Jaintia hills to its east and south, 
from 1228 A. D. They retained their language and its alphabet (based 
ultimately on the Indian script) for some centuries and cultivated a 
historical literature of prose chronicles (buranjis) in it. But gradually 
they became transformed into Assamese-speaking Hindus. Ahom is 
now extinct, but the literature remains in manuscript—one work 
only has been published with English translation. Khamti is another 
Thai speech spoken by a few thousands at the extreme east 
of Assam. 

It will be seen that the Sino-Tibetan languages in all their 
complex ramifications do not have much numerical importance or 
cultural significance in India, with the exception of two speeches, 
viz., Newari of Nepal Valley, and Meithei of Manipur. Everywhere 
they are receding before Aryan languages—Parbatiya or Nepali in 
Nepal, and Bengali and Assamese. One cannot speak of a 
“literature” for most of these speeches. They have some folk-tales, 
a few of which are beautiful (e. g. the Mikir tale of a young man 
who had a god’s daughter as his bride, and the Kachari story of a 
young man who got a swan-maiden as his wife), but they do not 
appear to compare favduably with the Kol languages in the matter 
of both lyric poems and stories. None of these had any alphabet 
of its own, except for Lepcha, which has an alphabet of Tibetan 
origin, but possesses very little literature. Exceptions in the matter 
of script and literature among the Sino-Tibetan languages of India 
are the Newar speech, and Meithei or Manipuri, as well as Ahom, 
as has been said before. 
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Newari, the language of the Tibeto-Bunnan people who built 
up the civilization—the arts and crafts of Nepal, had adopted the 
eastern form of the North-Indian script as its own, and in fact 
it would appear to have been a written language with the Indian 
alphabet from the first half of the first millenium after Christ. 
Its extant literature, however, goes back to the end of the 14th 
century only, and the oldest book is a chronicle of Nepal. There 
is a respectable literature in Newari of Mahayana Buddhist inspira¬ 
tion—Newar Buddhists of Nepal as a matter of fact were largely 
instrumental in preserving the Sanskrit literature of Bunddism. 
Newari developed under the umbrage of Sanskrit, and also the 
contiguous Aryan' speeches Maithili, Bengali and Kosali or 
Eastern Hindi, and latterly the Gorkhali. Its vocabulary is highly 
Sanskritized. Purana or legendary tales, lyrics and dramas were 
composed in it, as' well as works of history. Excepting a few works 
like the Svayambhu Purana, very little is known about early Newari 
literature, which remains buried in manuscripts. The Gorkha ruling 
house, which conquered the Newars in 1768, latterly for the last few 
decades sought to suppress the language in Nepal, to the extent of 
strictly controlling publication of books in it. Now, under a fresh 
Buddhistic revival and the introduction of a purer Buddhism from 
Ceylon, and as a result of recent political revolution in Nepal, a 
new move to create a modern literature in Newari has started. It 
first began in India (Banaras and Kalimpong). Journals are being 
brought out, and books, mostly religious. One may mention, e. g. 
a recent narrative poem in Newari on the life of the Buddha, the 
Sugata-Saurabha or “the Fragrance of the Buddha (Sugata)” by 
Chittadhar Upasak ‘Hrday’, a well-known poet of Nepal, a poem in 
19 cantos, published in India with illustrations in the Old Newari 
style. The old Newari script was never cast in type, and modem 
Newari books are now being printed the Nagari script of Hindi 
and Nepali. Newari, it is expected, will be soon taught in schools 
as a mother-tongue, and the ban against it taken away ; but it can 
at best remain a secondary language in India. 

Meithei or Manipuri had its own peculiar alphabet, also of 
Indian origin, which probably came to be used in writing it as early 
as the 15th century. The upper classes had become Hinduized by 
that time at least. There is a fairy extensive literature in Early 
Manipuri in this script, dealing with the Meithei myths, legends and 
legendary hi^ory, but very little of it has been published. The 
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Manipuris were Hindus, Vaishnavas, from the very beginning, and 
in the middle of the 18th century, Bengali Vaishnava teachers 
belonging to the Chaitanya School of Vaishnavism went from Sylhet 
to Manipur and converted the local prince and the upper claSSes to 
this from of the Hindu religion. The Manipuris are now devout 
Vaishnavas of the Bengal School, and they gradually abandoned 
their old script and took up the Bengali or Bengali-Assamese 
script to write their language. A Modern Manipuri literature has 
grown up, under Bengali and English inspiration {Navadwip or 
Nadiya in Bengal became a great religious and cultural centre for the 
Manipuris, besides Mathura and Brindaban in Upper India), con¬ 
sisting of novels (original, or adaptations and translations from 
Bengali), short stories, dramas, essays and long poems. The study of 
the older literature has also begun. There is a Manipuri Sahitya 
Parisfiad (Academy of Manipuri Literature) at Imphal, the capitalof 
the State. Sanskrit works like the Bhagavata-Purana, the Gita, the 
Gita-govinda, and adaptations of the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
are available in Manipuri, the Manipuri Sanskrit scholar Panditaraja 
Atombapu Vidyaratna taking a leading part in this line through a 
series of translations and other works brought out from his own 
press in Imphal. There are at least three play-houses in Imphal 
staging Manipuri dramas, original or adaptations from Bengali and 
English; and one great Manipuri writer, the late poet Hijum 
Anganghal Singh ( 1944 ) has composed a huge poem of some 
39,000 lines in Meithei on a popular theme, old ballads about which 
in Manipuri are still sung, viz. the love of the Hero Khamba and the 
Princess Thoibi, 12th century hero and heroine of the most popular 
romantic story of Manipur. Only about a fourth of this poem is 
now in print. Meithei is taught in the colleges, and upto the B. A. 
standard ; and the language, with Newari, may ultimately find a 
permanent place among the literary languages of India,—provided 
their normal expansion is not restricted by the tremendous force of 
the Aryan speech in India, whether as Nepali or as Bengali or 
Assamese, or as Hindi. 

(iii). The Dravidian Languages 

Dravidian is the second important language-family of India, 
current among some 71 to 72 millions of people, and it forms a 
solid bloc in South India, embracing the four great literary languages, 
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Tamil (some 20 milliom, plus 2 millions of settled Tamilians in 
Ceylon, and about 200,000 in Malaya), Mcdayalam (over 9 millions), 
Kannada (over 11 millions) and Telugn (over 33 millions), and a 
number of less important speeches like Tulu (152,000) and Kodagu 
or the speech of Coorg (45,000), and Badaga and Kota, all of 
which are over-shadowed by Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam, and 
Toda (less than 1000, in the Nilgiri Hills), besides Kolami (29,000), 
which is closely related to Telugu. In Central and Eastern India, 
there are several uncultivated Dravidian dialects— Qondi (1,865,000) 
scattered in Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Madras 
State ; Kandh or Kui (586,000) and Parji and Ollari in Orissa ; 
Kurukh or Oraon (1,038,000) in Bihar and Orissa; andMaho(71,000) 
in the Rajmahal Hills between Bihar and Bengal, at the southern 
bend of the Ganges. Further there is Brahui (207,000), an important 
Dravidian speech detached from the others and confined to 
Balochistan. This Brahui is undoubtedly a remnant of the great 
Dravidian bloc which at one time existed in Sindh and possibly also 
in the Panjab and Eastern Iran, down to Gujarat and the Maratha 
country, when the Aryans were making their advent into India. 
The speakers of all these uncultivated Dravidian languages have to 
learn other languages (Telugu, Hindi, Marathi, Bhojpuri, Oriya and 
Bengali in the case of the Central and Eastern Indian dialects, and 
Balochi and Persian in the case of Brahui—languages which have 
penetrated into their proper areas). 

Structurally, the Dravidian languages belong to what has been 
called the Agglutinative speeches, to which class fall also the Ural- 
Altaic languages (the Uralic speeches—Magyar, Finnish, Esthonian 
and Lapp, and Vogul, Siryen, Cheremis, Mordvin and Ostyak of, 
Russia ; and the Altaic speeches—^Turkish both Eastern and Western, 
Mongol, Manchu and Yakut), hi fact a genetic connexion has been 
sought to be‘established between Dravidian on the one hand and 
Ural-Altaic on the other, but such fundamental connexion suggesting 
a common origin has not been accepted by the general run of 
Dravidianists as well as specialists in Uralic and in Altaic speeches. 
This agglutinative structure of Dravidian has profoundly modified; 
in India the inflexional system of Indo-Aryan or Indo-European. It 
may be mentioned in this connexion that the other two ^peech-^ 
families of India, namely the Ausd-ic and the Sino-Tibetan, diflfeir 
fundamentally in both their structures and rbots and words from, 
both the agglutinative Dravidian and the inflexional. Indo-Aryan. 

4 
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The Austric languages are prefix-, suffix-, and infix-adding speeches 
with polysyllabic roots and words, which tended to become 
monosyllabic through phonetic decay in the Mon-Khmer group of 
the Austro-Asiatic branch of this family; while the SinoJ'ibetan 
languages are monosyllabic and isolating in their structure, with a 
developed affixation in certain advanced languages like Tibetan 
and Burmese. 

It is believed that the wonderful city-civilization of Sindh 
and South Panjab as well as Balochistan (3250 B. C.-2750 B. C.) 
was the work of Dravidian-speakers. But we cannot be absolutely 
certain in this matter, so long as the inscribed seals from the city- 
ruins in those areas like Harappa, Mohen-jo-Daro etc. remain 
undeciphered. The art of writing would appear to have been 
borrowed from the pre-Aryan Sindh and South Panjab people by 
the Aryan-speakers, probably in the 10th century B. C., to which 
period the beginnings of the Brahm'i alphabet, the characteristic 
Indian system of writing connected with Sanskrit and Prakrit in 
pre-Christian centuries, may by traced. 

The Dravidian speech in its advent in India is older than 
Aryan, and yet (leaving apart the problematical writings on the 
seals found in Sindh and South Panjab city-ruins) the specimens 
of connected Dravidian writing or literature that we can read 
and understand are over a millennium later than the oldest Aryan 
documents. Of the four great Dravidian languages, Tamil has. 
preserved its Dravidian character best, retaining, though not the 
old sound-system of Primitive Dravidian, a good deal of its 
original nature in its roots, forms and words. The other three 
cultivated Dravidian speeches have, in the matter of their words 
of higher culture, completely surrendered themselves to Sanskrit, 
the classical and sacred language of Hindu India. 

Tamil has a unique and a very old literature, and the 
beginnings of it go back to about 2000 year from now. Malayalam 
as a language is an off-shoot of Old Tamil—from the 9th 
century A. D. some Malayalam characteristics begin to appear, 
but it is from the 15th century that Malayalam literature took 
its independent line of development. Kaimada as a cultured 
language is almost as old as Tamil; and although we have some 
Telugu inscriptions dating from the 6th-7th cei^ry, the literary 
career of Telugu started from the 11th century. ^ 

For practical purposes, these four Dravidian laoguages alcme 
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dfiserve consideration. Tamil and Malayalam are very close to 
each other, and are mutually intelligible to a certain extent. 
Kannada also bears a great resemblance to Tamil and Malayalam. 
Only Telugu has deviated a good deal from its southern neighbours 
and sisters. But Telugu and Kannada use practically the same 
alphabet, which is thus a bond of union between these two 
languages. But there has developed no interlingual speech in the 
Dravidian family, unlike Hindi in the Indo-Aryan group. Dravidian* 
speakers, to communicate among themselves when they use 
different speeches not known to both the speakers, fall back 
upon some common non-Dravidian language as a Lingua Franca — 
they must use either Sanskrit (as in the case of old-fashioned 
Brahmans and others), or English, or Hindustani. 

The four cultivated Dravidian speeches are considered in 
greater detail later. 

(iv) The Indo-Aryan Languages and Dialects 

The Indo-European language-family, the most important in 
the world at the present day, is represented in India by its 
Aryan languages, spoken, as mentioned before, by 257 millions 
of people. They form the greatest mental and spiritual link 
between India and the civilized lands of the West. Persian ; 
Armenian ; Greek ; Russian and other Slav languages ; the Baltic 
speeches, Lithuanian and Latvian ; Latin and its daughters Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French and the rest; the Germanic 
languages, like English, Swedish and German; and the Celtic 
tongues, Gaelic, Welsh and Breton ;—all these are related to 
Sanskrit of Ancient India and to its descendants Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi nnd other Aryan languages of Modem India. The 
original Indo-European source-speech, from which the Aryan 
languages of India equally with most of those of Europe have 
descended, is supposed to have taken shape in the dry Eurasian 
plains at the foot of the Ural Mountains some 5000 years 
ago. From there it passed on to the West, to the plains of 
West Rtissia and Poland, from where further migrations of Indo- 
European tribes to the West—^to West and North Europe and 
Centi^ Europe and Italy—and to the South—to Greece—^took 
^ce; The Hittites were perhaps the earliest oflF-shoot of the 
pte-historic bido-Europ^ms who had established themselvM in 
Ashi Mipo^ by 2000 3* C., and had built up a great empire 
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by the middle of the second millennium B. C. One group of 
Indo-Europeans, the Aryans, connected closely with the Baltic 
and Slav groups, found themselves in Mesopotamia by 2200 B. C., 
having arrived there from the original or first home-lShd of the 
Indo-Europeans in the dry tracts to the south of the Ural 
Mountains through South Russia and the Caucasus Mountains. 
Some tribes of these Aryan Indo-Europeans, like the Manda, 
the Mitanni, the Harri, the Kassi, settled down in Mesopotamia, 
ultimately to be absorbed, after losing their languages, among 
the local peoples of Semitic (Assyrio-Babylonian) and Asianic 
origin. Others pushed on to the east, into Iran, where some of 
the Aryan tribes remained, like the Mada, the Parsa and the 
Saka (who also as a back-wash once again passed into South 
Russia and went also to Central Asia) ; while other tribes, 
the Bharatas., the Bhrgus, the Druhyus, the Krvis, the Srnjayas, 
the Ailas, pushed on to India, trekking from Persia. This took 
place at a time certainly not before 1500 B. C. In India, and 
possibly before that in Iran also, the Aryan-speaking tribes 
(anthropologically they are believed to have been a congeries of 
two distinct races—^the tall long-headed Nordics, and the short 
narrow-headed Alpines), came in touch with non-Aryan peoples, 
Dravidian and Austric, first as invading foes and then as 
masterful and well-organized neighbours. In India, to the east 
of the Panjab, they met the Mongoloids too. The Nordic long- 
headed Aryans were mostly in the Panjab, whence they passed 
into Rajasthan in the south and as far as Bihar in the east; 
and it is believed that the Alpine short-headed Aryans were 
pushed to Sindh and Gujarat and to Orissa and Bengal. But 
the old movements of the Aryans are not at all clear, in India 
and elsewhere. 

In India, the Aryans, who were largely pastoral and semi- 
nomadic and partly agricultural, found settled populations of 
non-Aryan peoples—the city-dwelling Dravidians, and the Austrics 
concentrated in their villages, both thriving on agriculture. The 
civilization of Hindu India resulted from the fusion of the 
cultures of the Aryans and the pre-Aryans, just as the Hindu 
or Indian people is largely the result of miscegenation of these 
various peoples. Non-Aryan influences cm Aryan, which probably 
^started in Iran, already affected the Aryan speech eariy, 
'When it first came to India, the Aryan spe^ (widi sopie new 
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characteristics marking it off from its sister in Persia, the Old 
Iranian—characteristics noticed both in grammar and in pr6nun- 
ciation) was in what is known as the Old Indo-Aryan stage. 
The hymns and poems which the Aryans—particularly the 
Nordic Aryans—composed about their Gods were collected in India 
in the four Vedas, probably sometime during the 10th century 
B. C. From the the mass of hymns and poems and sacrificial 
ritualistic directions current orally among the priests of the Aryan* 
speakers, the sage Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa, who was largely 
of non-Aryan blood himself, compiled the four Vedas, the 
Rig, the Yajur, the Saman and the Atharvan. The speech of 
the Rig-veda hymns gives us the oldest specimens of the Aryan 
language in India; and it is a literary form of the various 
dialects of their language brought by the Aryans into India. 
From the Panjab, the Aryan speech spread east along the valley 
of the Ganges, and by 600 B. C., it was well-established throughout 
the whole of the Northern Indian plains up to the eastern 
borders of Bihar. The non-Aryan Dravidian and Austric dialects 
(and in some places the Sino-Tibetan speeches too) yielded 
place to the Aryan language, which, both through natural change 
and through its adoption by a larger and larger number of 
people alien to it, began to be modified in many ways; and 
this modification was largely along the lines of the Dravidian and 
Austric speeches. The Aryan speech entered in this way into 
a new stage of development, first in Eastern India (Bihar and 
the Eastern U. P. tracts) and then elsewhere—the Panjab, as the 
original nidus of the Aryans in India, with a larger proportion 
of born Aryan-speakers, remaining true to the spirit of the older 
Vedic speech—the Old Indo-Aryan—to the last, to even as 
late as the 3rd century B. C., and possibly still later. This new 
stage of development, which became established during the middle 
of tibe first millennium B. C., is known is that of Middle Indo-Arayn, 
or Prakrit (Prakfta). The spoken dialects of Aryan continued to 
have their own lines of development in the different parts of 
North India, and these were also spreading over Sindh, Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, and Northern Deccan, as well as into Bengal and 
in the Sub-Himakyan regions. The whole country in North, 
‘East and Central India was thus becoming Aryanized through 
-the spread of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. 

While spoken forms of the Aryan speech of this se^nd st^e 
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were spreading among the masses in this way, a younger form of the 
Vedic speech was established by the Brahmans in Northern 
Panjab and in the ‘‘Midland” (i. e. present-day Eastern Pwjab 
and Western U. P.) as a fixed literary language, during the 
6th-5th centuries B. C. This younger form of Vedic or Old 
Indo-Aryan, which was established just when the Middle Indo- 
Aayan (Prakrit) dialects were taking shape, later came to be 
known as Sanskrit. Sanskrit became one of the greatest languages 
of civilization, and it has been the greatest vehicle as well as 
expression of Indian culture for the last 2500 years (or for the 
last 3000 years, if we take its older form Vedic also). Its 
history—that of Vedic-cum-Sanskrit—as a language of religion 
and culture has been longer than that of any other language— 
with the exception possibly of written Chinese, and Hebrew. 
It may be noted that Vedic and the later (Classical) Sanskrit 
stand in the same relation to each other as do Homeric 
and Attic Greek. 

Sanskrit spread with the spread of Hindu or Ancient Indian 
culture (of mixed Austric, Mongoloid, Dravidian and Aryan origin) 
beyond the frontiers of India : and by 400 A. D., it became a 
great cultural link over the greater part of Asia, from Bali, Java 
and Borneo in the South-East to Central Asia in the North-West, 
China too falling within its sphere of influence, wherever Indian 
religion (Buddhism and Brahmanism) was introduced or was adopted. 
A great literature was built up in it—epics of national import, 
belles lettres of various sorts including the drama, technical 
literature, philosophical treatises—every department of life and 
thought came to be covered by the literature of Sanskrit. 

The various Prakrits or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects continued 
to develop and to expand, Some of these were adopted by 
Buddhist and Jaina sects in Ancient India as their sacred languages, 
notably Pali among the Buddhists of the Hinayana or Southern 
School. The process of simplification of the Aryan Speech, which 
began with the Second or Middle Indo-Aryan stage, continued, and 
by 600 A. D. we come to the last phase of Middle Indo-Aryan, 
known as the ApMramia stage. Further modification of the 
regional Apabhramsas of the period 6(X)-1000 A. D. gave rise, with 
the beginning of the 2nd millennium A. D., to the Indo- 
Aoan or Modem Indo-Aryan languages, or BhS^, which ate current 
gt the present day. 
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These New Indo-Aryan Languages, coming ultimately from 
Vedic Sanskrit (or “Sanskrit”, in a loose way), are closely related to 
each other, like the Neo<Romanic languages derived out of 
Latin. It is believed that inspite of local differences in the 
various forms of Middle Indo-Aryan, right up to the New 
Indo-Aryan development, there was a sort of pan-Indian Vulgar or 
Koine form of Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan. But local differences 
in Middle Indo-Aryan grew more and more pronounced during 
the centuries round about 1000 A. D., and this led to the 
provincial New Indo-Aryan languages taking shape and being bom. 
Taking into note these basic local characteristics, the New Indo- 
Aryan speeches have been classified into a number of local groups. 

Below is given an enumeration of the more important 
languages and dialects of New Indo-Aryan, classified in their 
proper circles or groups with certain common characteristics or 
tendencies often not found in the other groups. The approximate 
number of speakers is also indicated, in millions, after each 
language or dialect, within brackets. * 

* These figures are tentative and are only aiiproxiiuate—accurate 
figures are lacking and are wanting for both the Censuses of 1931 and 
1941, particularly with regard to a number of languages coming under 
Groups I, III, IV, V and VI as indicated below. An asterisk before a 
figure indicates the Linguistic Survey of India estimates on the basis 
of the Census for 1921. The disagreement of the total of these figures 
with 257 millions as the number of Aryan-speakors in India for 1931 
is due to the non-inclusion of Iranian and Dardic speeches in the list 
given here (which is for Indo-Aryan only), and to the disagreement 
between the Census figures and the Survey estimates, which latter 
have in some oases to be given preference. After the Partition of 
India into India and Pakistan as two independent States in 1947, there 
has been a wide*spread shift of population—most Hindus having been 
forced to leave West Pakistan and to come to India as displaced 
persons and refugees, and over 3^1 millions of Hindus from East Bengal 
out of 10 millions have similarly been compelled to leave East Bengal 
for West Bengal and other provinces of India. (40.millions of Muslims 
on the other hand are living in India as Indian nationals with full and 
equal rights with the Hindus, the Christians and others.) All this has 
meant a dislocation of the situation for certain languages, e. g. Sindhi 
and Hindki, and Bengali; and it will be some time beforO matters 
take a final shape, if they can ever do it at all in the present world. 
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I. North-Western Qroup : (1) Hindki, or Lahnda, or Western 
Panjabi dialects, 8|; (2) Sindhi (with Kachhi), 4. 

II. Southern Qroup : (3) Marathi , 21 (with Kohkanl, *1J). 

III. Eastern Qroup: (4) Ori5 , 11 ; Bengali 67 (63 accord¬ 

ing to Census of 1941) ; (6) Assamese, 2^ ; (7) the Bihari 
speeches, *37, viz, (a) Maithili, *10, (b) Magahi, *6^, and 

(c) Bhojpuri, with Sadani or Chota-Nagpuri, *20^ ; (8) Halbi 
(of Bastar State in Madhya Pradesh, usually classed under 
Marathi), only about 105,000 speakers. 

IV. East'Central or Mediate Qroup : (9) Kosali or Eastern 
Hindi (in 3 dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli and Chattisgarhi), *22^. 

V. Central Qroup: (10) Hindi Proper, or Western 
(Pachihi) Hindi, including its various forms, in two groups, *41 : 
(a) ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ (Janapad Hindi) ; Kharid?dli or the 
Standard Speech of Delhi, with its two literary forms High Hindi 
and Muslim Hindi or Urdu, and the Bafigaru or Jatu dialect; 
and (b) Braj-bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli; (11) Panjabi, or 
Eastern Panjabi (including Dogri, the language of the Pan jab 
Hills and of Jammu), 15J ; (12) Rajasthani-Gujaratl group— 
(a) Gujarati, 11, and (b) the Rajasthani dialects, like Mslavi, 
Marwari, Jaipur! and Mewati, 14, and (c) the Bhili dialects, 
2 (besides the Saur3shtrl dialect in South India, and Gujari in Panjab 
and Kashmir). 

VI. Northern or Pahap or Himalayan Qroup: (13) Eastern 
Pahari : GorkhSli (Khas-kura, Parbatiya or NepSli) in Nepal and 
India? 6 ; (14) Central Pahari: GarhwSli and Kumaoni dialects, *1 ; 
and (15) Western Pahari dialects : Chameali, Kului, Ma^deali, 
Kfw^ali, Sirmaup, etc. : *1. 

Extra-Indian Groups; VIII. Sinhalese of Ceylon, with 
Maldivian ; and VIII. The Romani or Gipsy dialects of Western 
Asia and Europe. 

The above gives a fairly comprehensive conspectus of the 
main languages and dialects of the Indo-Aryan Group. The 
speakers of these in India employ in education, literature and public 
life oDtie or the other of the ten literary languages enumerated before, 
viz. Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, Panjabi and Nepsdi (Kashmiri is noted below). 
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(v) Other Languages 

t 

Another group of Aryan is the Dardic. This includes a number 
of dialects spoken by small and rather primitive tribes in Kashmir 
in India, in the extreme North-Western mountain r^ion of Pakistan, 
and in Afghanistan, (like Kho-war or Chitrali, Bashgali and Pashai, 
which are rapidly coming under the influence of Pashto, the language 
of the Afghans, and Persian). Kashmiri (nearly millions, in the 
Valley of Kashmir) and Shina (60,000, in North-Western Kashmir) 
are Dardic speeches current among large numbers. Most scholars 
now think that Dardic is just a branch of Indo-Aryan. But it would 
appear that, owing to some special developments of its own, Dardic 
Aryan (specially Kafir) should be looked upon as a distinct group 
within the Aryan branch of Indo-European, the other two groups 
being Indo-Aryan and Iranian. Some have seen in the Dardic dialects 
of the present day a transformation of the Old Aryan speech as it 
was used by the short-headed Alpines. Kashmiri, although Dardic 
by origin, very early came under the influence of Sanskrit and 
the later Prakrits, and it became a literary language of some 
importance in the hands of both Brahmans and Muslims. Some 
important Sanskrit works were composed by Kashmiri scholars. 
Other Dardic languages have not developed any literature, so far. 

Two important languages of the Iranian Qroup also belong 
to India (now to Pakistan)—^Pashto (the language of the Pathans or 
Afghans, in the North-West Frontier Province, over millions, 
with more Pashto-speakers in Afghanistan), and Balochi (628,000) 
in Balochistan. Each of these is in two dialects. 

Then, in the north of Kashmir, in the principality of Hunza 
and Nagyr in Gilgit, there is Burushaski or Khajuna (26,000), a 
mystery language which has not. ,.yet been finally affiliated to any 
known speech-family—connexion with the Caucasian languages 
on the one hand and with the Austric (Kol) on the other have 
both been suggested. 

Leaving the Iranian languages apart, and the Dardic languages 
(with the exception of Kashmiri), we can now take up the Indo- 
Aryan languages (and the more important dialects) and estimate their 
importance, intrinsic and relative, as well as their character. Owing 
to geographical, economic, political and cultural reasons wj^ich 
need not be entered into here, certain speech^ have gain^ t 
pre-eminence over pthers, even in the homelands of these latter* 
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As it has happened in Europe and elsewhere, a language may have 
begun well, and devel5ped a great literature, and then gradually 
it languished and became reduced to the position of a patois, under 
the shadow of a sister or cousin speech which usurped its ^ace in 
political and cultural life. Witness the case of Provencal in France, 
or of Catalan beside Castilian in Spain. In this way, Maithili, Kosali 
and Rajasthani, which had active literary life a few hundred years 
or even a few generations ago (a continuation of which we still 
find operating), have now sunk to the position of little-cultivated 
or uncultivated vernacular speeches dominated by their cousin 
Hindi. Similarly, Braj-bhasha has yielded its early literary pre¬ 
eminence to High Hindi, a sister dialect, although it is still cultivated 
for literature to a considerable extent. Again, certain speeches 
current among backward communities had no chance to develop 
literatures, and they had to accept the tutelage of a more advanced 
relative : e. g. the Central Pahari dialects Garhwali and Kumaoni, 
which now find their literary form in Hindi, and the Halbi speech 
of Bastar. in Madhya Pradesh, speakers of which also are now 
taking to Hindi as their literary language as something inevitable. 

Linguistically or scientifically, each little dialect has its own 
value, as much as any great literary language ; but culturally, and 
in practical life, they are not all equal. Often the earlier literature 
and the current folk-literature in the dialects or in a lesser 
known language of the present day have their place in the history 
of Indo-Aryan literature ; but that does not appear to help them 
much in competing with a connected or contiguous bigger language 
which came to have a superior place during the past two 
generations (e. g. Bhojpuri or Marwari vis-a-vis Standard Hindi). 

(6) The New Indo-Aryan Languages and Dialects (Aryan 
Speeches of Modem India), with brief Notes 
On the Background of their Literature 

1, The North-Western Speeches 

Hindki or Lahnda or Western Panjabi is not a single sppeech, 
it is a group of dialects which could never be botmd together by a 
common literary language. These dialects are current in the North- 
West Forntier Province and in West Panjab. Multani,.die Shahpur 
district speech, the speech round about Attock, and the Western 
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Panjabi language as usued by settled comtnunities of Hindus in 
Afghanistan, are typical descendants of the North-Western Prakrit, 
to which the name Qandhan has been recently given by Dr. H. W, 
Bailey (from Qandhara, the ancient name of this area). Panini, 5th 
century B. C., the great grammarian of Sanskrit and Vedic, was a 
native of this tract: he belonged to the village of Salatura, present* 
day Halaur or Lahaur, in Attock district. The Hindki-speakers, 
barring composing a few songs and ballads (those relating to the 
adventures of Raja Risalu are well-known), never cultivated their 
language. Only the Sikhs composed in it a work of some impor¬ 
tance, the Jamni'Scikhi, in the 16th century, relating to the life of the 
founder of the Sikh sect Guru Nanak. The speakers of Hindki easily 
take to the Urdu form of Hindi, which is the language of public life 
and education in Western Panjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province j and the few Sikhs who cultivated the local language of 
the Panjab cultivated East Panjabi. If the Hindki dialects are at all 
written, the Muslims use for it the Perso-Arabic script, the Hindus 
the Nsgari, and the Sikhs Gurmukhi which is clo^ly allied to the 
Nagari. 

East Panjabi has some literary life, of Sikh inspiration mostly, 
but a good number of Hindu and Muslim writers also are found. 
It is written in three alphabets—the Gurmukhi and the Nagari 
(both allied scripts, and very similar to each other, but Gurmukhi 
is looked upon by the Sikhs as the only proper alphabet of 
Panjabi), and the Perso-Arabic. When we speak of ‘Panjabi 
literature’, we mean this East Panjabi literature. This is discussed 
later. • East Panjabi-speakers are equally at home in .Urdu, and to 
some extent in High Hindi also; and its speakers (barring the 
Sikhs) admit it is a language of a rustic character, although it is 
quite a vigorous speech vis-a-vis the more cultured Urdu and 
Hindi. 

The North-Western speeches (Hindki and Panjabi) are in their 
phonetics more ardiaic than other forms of New Indo-Aryan— 
these have generally maintained the double consonants of Middle 
Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) where they have been reduced to single 
consonants (e.g. camm, Iwttth, kali ‘skin, hand, yesterday or tomorrow’ 
for cam, hath, feal elsewhere). The sound of h, and the aspirates bh 
dh gh ctc» have special developments in these Norh-Weacem 
speeches, with the introduction of tone or pitch in Eastern Panjabi. 
The Old Indo-Aryan future affix for the verb (-sya-,-i^) is 
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preserved as -s- in Hindki—although everywhere else it is lost, or 
found as -H- in certain cases. The words for ‘we, you (plural)', from 
OIA. ame, beside yusmd, are assi, tussi ( = ham, turn iiVkHindi). 

In these two speeches, the genitive affix is -da, -de, -di (for -lea, -te, 
*ki of Hindi). 

Sindhi does not boast of an extensive literature. It has, as an 
Indo-Aryan language, some very archaic characteristics, and it is 
closely related to Hindki or West Panjabi—in fact, Sindhi and 
Multani are mutually intelligible. But it would appear that there 
was literary cultivation of Old Sindhi, which began before 1000 
A. D., when an Arabic version of the MahabhSrata story appears 
to have been made from Old Sindhi. In the subsequent centuries, 
a small literature consisting of a number of beautiful romantic and 
heroic ballads, some of which are also historical, came into being, 
which is preserved in parts in Modem Sindhi. Sindhi had its own 
script of native Indian origin, which is now confined in manuscript 
accoimt-books and correspondence among the Hindu business 
community speaking Sindhi, now almost wholly refugees in India. 
But during the second half of the 19th century, the Hindu clerks 
under British employ built up an elaborate alphabet for Sindhi 
based on the Perso-Arabic. The older literature of ballads and 
poems has not been much investigated. The greatest writer of 
Sindhi is the Sufi poet Shsh Abdul Latif of Bhit, 18th century 
(1689-1752), whose poems and songs form the great classics of 
Sindhi. In the 19th and 20th centuries, the Hindus of Sindh 
built up a literature of modem inspiration, writing Sindhi in its 
Perso-Arabic script. In India, Sindhi refugees are now trying to 
adopt the Nagari script for their language. The intellectual 
classes in Sindh were mostly Hindu, and with the forcing out of 
the latter to India after the Partition, the language appears to have 
had a set-back, Urdu dominating the field. But Sindhi Muslims 
are once again feeling a patriotic interest and pride in their 
language and its literature, considering that a Muslim, ShSh Abdul 
Latif, is its best known writer, and that there are good many 
modern writers of note in Sindhi who are Muslims. 

The Sindhi language has preserved many old features in 
phonetics, morphology and vocabulary from its Prakrit base/ Itj 
characteristic suffix for the geneitive is -^3, *ji, j and it agrees 
|n many matters yrith Rajasthani-Gu)arati aUp,. - 
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II. The Southern Group 

Marathi has $ well-developed literature, coming down from 
the 12th century, with one or two writers of a pap-Indian 
character, and it is quite a progressive speech. It uses the Nsgari 
script (known in Maharashtra as the BaUbddh), same as in Hindi. 
There was an older alphabet called the Modi, based on the old 
from of the Indian alphabet current in the Maratha land, but it 
is now becoming obsolete. 

KOfikani, the language of Goa and of the Bombay coast, is split 
up into a number of dialects, one of which, that of Goa, has 
become a literary speech under Potuguese Roman Catholic auspices 
for the local Christian population (the “Luso-Indians”). For this 
Goanese Konkani, the Roman script in Portuguese orthography is 
used. Hindu Konkani-speakers normally employ Marathi for litera¬ 
ture and public life. Attempts to set up Konkani as a literary langu¬ 
age beside Marathi have been half-hearted and so far not successful, 
except partially in the case of Goanes*e ; and the barrier of script 
apart, Goanese-speakers all understand and speak Marathi. 

Marathi and Konkani have a few differences in grammar, but 
they have far more in common. The characteristic affix for the 
noun in the genitive for both Marathi and Konkani are -c3 (=-tsa), 
•c?, -ci ; and the affix for the past tense of the verb is -1-, which is a 
point of agreement between the Southern and the Eastern speeches. 

III. The Eastern Speeches 

Bengali, Oriya and Assamese form the easternmost group of 
these Eastern Speeches, which all come from the old Prakrit of 
the Aryan Far East, the Mdgadhu Bengali and Assamese are written 
in the same script (excepting two special letters for Assamese), and 
early Bengali and early Assamese literatures converge into virtually 
the same literature. But Assam has had an independent or separate 
existence from Bengal, and hence Assamese-speakers feel as 
belonging to a different language-culture group. There is among the 
Assamese intelligentsia the fear of being overwhelmed by Bengali 
(SmiUions before over 65 millions), and this makes them exceedingly 
sensitive in the matter of their language and its culture. Hiete is a 
good, deal of literary activity in Assamese in spite of its numerical 
handicap. The grammar of the two languages is very similar, but it 
the ptcmunciatipn of As^mese, ai^ its preference for fc41p* 
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words, that make it appear different from Bengali. Assamese has 
some unique phonetic habits—it turns the sibilant ^ sound (written 
jf, 5 ) into the guttural unvoiced spirant (like the Germanicfi in 
och, dock and (h^ Persian and Arabic kh =x, as in khush, khdbar): 
words like Siva and VUsudeva being turned to Khiwa (Xiwd) and 
Bdkkudewa (Baxudewa) ; and for the two series of sounds, the 
cerebral t th d dh and the dental t th d, dh, a third series, the 
alveolar one, as in English, is used in Assamese. All this makes 
Assamese appear rather foreign not only before speakers of distant 
languages like Hindustani, Panjabi, or Marathi, but also before Bengali- 
speakers whose language is otherwise so very near to Assamese. 

Bengali is the mother'tongue, the homedanguage of the largest 
number of people of India. Although Hindi or Hindustani is under¬ 
stood by, and is current as an auxiliary language among, a much 
greater number, it is in the same way the home-language of a much 
smaller number than Bengali. Among modem Indian languages, 
Bengali has acquired an international prestige as the language of 
Rabindranath Tagore. It is an expressive and well-cultivated speech, 
and Bengali writers from the second half of the 19th century, like 
the novelists Bankim Chandra Chatterj (1838-1894) and ^arat 
Chandra Chatterji (1876-1938) and the poet Maikel Madhusudan 
Datta (1823-1873), have had a pan-Indian influence and importance. 
Bengali Literature is one of the most important in Modern 
India—a literature the beginnings of which go back to the 10th 
century A. D. 

Oriya preserves many archaic features among the Magadhan 
languages, and it has its own literature, a medieval literature largely 
in a highly Sanskritized rhetorical style, and a modem literature of 
Europ^ai inspiration, directly from English and also through 
Bengali. Its script is a newly developed form of the same pan- 
Indian script which was in use in the eastern part of North India 
(Eastern U. P., Bihar, Nepal, Bengal, Assam and Orissa). Bengali 
and Oriya are largely mutually intelligible. 

The Bengali-Assamese-Oriya group possesses in common some 
special affixes. The genitive affix for the noun has -r (Bmgali -er, 
'T and -kSr, Assamese -ar, Oriya <ira, duxra), and the temporal bases 
of the verb show for the past and -ih- for the future. The other 
three Eastern speeches (Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri) alsojshow^ and 
•kar for the genitive of the pronouns, but it is dc, Aa for the noun, 
and 'ob* (instead of for the verb- The Bihari speech^ ae 
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well as dialectal Bengali also have an affix >(•* for the future tense 
of the verb in some cases. 

Of the thnee “Bihari Speeches”, as they have been grouped by 
Grierson, Maithili and Magahi are very similar to each other: 
in fact, some Maithili^speakers have claimed that Magahi is just 
a dialect of Maithili. Magahi has no literature worth mentioning— 
except some ballads and songs, and only one Magahi writer so 
far had tried to produce serious literature in Magahi (the late 
Jainath Pati of Nawada, who wrote and published two short 
stories in Magahi). It is said that versions of the Ramayana and 
the Mahdbhdrata, and some folk-ballads like the Song of Lorik, 
are available in manuscript in Magahi. But Magahi-speakers have 
not so far shown any keen interest about their language, and 
although a group of young college-educated men are making an 
attempt to write in Magahi and are bringing out a little paper in it, 
(the Bihdn or ‘Dawn’), the speakers of Magahi now learn and use 
Hindi. 

Maithili has kept up its literary life to the present day, and it 
has been recognized as an independent language in the Universities 
of Calcutta, Patna and Banaras. But Hindi is dominant now in 
Bihar and Mithila, and attempts to revive Maithili (as a language 
of school education and as a literary language) are meeting with 
indifferent success. It has a long succession of writers, beginning 
from the first quarter of the Hth century, to which period the 
oldest available text of Maithili belongs (the VarncM'Otriakara of 
Jyotirisvara Thskura, which is a sort of story-reciters’ hand-book 
giving set descriptions of various things—a king’s audience, a feast, 
the various seasons, a beautiful lady, a poet, the various Gods, a 
hunting expedition, etc. : cf. edition of the Vama^ratnclkara by 
Babu9 Misra and Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
with English Introduction by S. K. Chatterji). The greatest writer 
of Maithili is the poet VidySpati (c. 1400 A. D.), whose little lyrics 
made him famous not only among Maithili-speakers but also in 
Bengal, where he had a host of imtitators who created a new literary 
•speech in Bengal, called the Braja~buli, through a mixture of Bengali 
and Maithili. At present, there is some amount of literary use of 
Maithili, with the publication of novels and short stories, poems, 
essays, and monthly journals. The old Maithili script, very like 
the Bengali-Assamese, has been cast in type, but it is not much 
used, printers and readers finding the Nsgari ready at hand and 
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consequently more convenient. (For detailed study of the literature 
in Maithili, see Jayaksnta Misra, ‘History of Maithili Literature’, 
2 vols., Allahabad, 1949-50.) 

Bhojpuri is the language of a very energetic and adventuresome 
people who are numerically quite noticeable in Eastern India. 
Although Bhojpuri-speakers are proud of their language, they 
have nevertheless almost entirely given up the cultivation of it in 
serious literature—songs and verses, and a drama cycle (the 
Bidesiya drama) being all that they have produced in it in recent 
years. It must be said that the language was never cultivated 
properly. Bhojpuri has Banaras as one of its centres, and here 
learning and scholarship meant only Sanskrit learning and Sanskrit 
scholarship. There are some poems in Bhojpuri composed by 
Kabir {15th century), and recently some communistic propaganda 
dramas have been written (by Pandit Rahul Sankrityayana) and 
published in it, but Bhojpuri-speakers have not much interest, and 
are content to employ Hindi in literature and public life, barring 
those who have never been to school—the working classes, who 
will compose and sing their Bhojpuri poems with enthusiasm. 
Bhojpuri has therefore no place among the literary languages of 
Modem India as yet. 

Halbi was regarded as a dialect of Marathi by Sir Gerorge 
Abraham Grierson in his Linguistic Suw^ of India. Its genitive 
affix is -CO, a single form, and this suggested connexion with Marathi 
with its -c5, -cl, -ci. But the present writer is of opinion, after 
having been to Bastar State (now Bastar District of Madhya Pradesh 
State) where the language is spoken, and seen some specimens of 
folk literature in it, that it is closely akin to the Eastern Speeches, 
and should be placed in that group. Halbi had some importance 
as a sort of official language for Bastar State (this importance is being 
taken away from it, as Hindi is being set up in its place); and it 
has very little literature ( some songs, and a poem on the story 
of Goddess Durga killing the demon Mahisha, are all that is 
available in print). Its speakers mostly understand the Chattisgarhl 
form of Kosali, and also Hindi. It is one of the Indo-Ayan 
dialects without any literary life worth mentioning. 

IV. East Central—a Mediate Group of Languages 

The Kosali in its three dialects, Awadhi ( 0 %^ Baiswd4l )i 
Baghell and CHattugarHi, is spread over an extensive area. There was 
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serious literary cultivation of one of these dialects only, viz. 
Awadhi, But High Hindi has been accepted throughout the entire 
area as the language of education and literature, particularly during 
the last century. Bagheli-speakers easily understand Awadhi. 
Chattisgarhi is slightly different, but it has now been linked up with 
the rest through Hindi. 

Tliese dialects are generally known as “Eastern Hindi” speeches. 
But they have some grammatical characteristics which are totally 
different from Hindi or Hindustani or Western Hindi. Absence 
of oblique forms, and active construction of the transitive verb in 
the past tense, are two of the most noteworthy points of difference 
with Western Hindi. 

Four hundred years ago Awadhi was a great literary language. 
Awadhi texts are available from the 12th century (e. g. the 
Ukti-vyakti-prakarana, a work employing Old Awadhi to teach 
Sanskrit) , and in the 16th century we have a series of distinguished 
poets in it, the most famous of whom were the Sufi Malik 
Muhammad Jiyasi, and the great Tulasidasa, one of the greatest 
names in Indian literature. Kosali as a speech, it is to be noted, is 
from a different form of Middle Indo-Aryan, or Prakrit (the Ardha- 
Magadhi), than Hindi or Western Hindi, the source of which is the 
Midland Prakrit, the Sauraseni, and its grammar is rather distinct, as 
has been noted above. But at the present day it is looked upon 
(quite erroneously though) as a dialect of Hindi,and all the literature 
in Kosali is considered now as forming part of “Hindi Literature”. 
Following this usage, Kosali (or Eastern Hindi) literature is generally 
treated under “Hindi Literature”. Writing of poems in Kosali 
(Awadhi dialect), however, is not yet wholly out of fashion. 
Occasionally writers compose simple verses, which are offered as 
“dialect poetry” for Hindi readers. 


V. The Central Groups of Speeches : Hindi and East 
Panjabi, and Rajasthani'Gujarati 

In this group we have the great Hindi Speech, the Representa¬ 
tive Language of Modem India, and the language which has been 
declared in India’s Parliament as the Official Language of the country, 
side by side with English. Urdu is the Muslim form of this Hindi 
speech. How Hindi has come to have its present position of 
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pre-eminence among its peers—how it became prima inter pares, 
first among equals—is an important matter to discuss in connexion 
with Modern Indian languages, and this is treated in the next section. 
We have, among the Central Group of Languages, (a) the Hinciji or 
Western Hindi group of dialects, and (b) Eastern Panjabi, as well 
as (c) Rajasthani-Gujarati. 

The Western Hindi dialects fall into two sub-groups—what may 
be called the -au or -o dialects and the -a dialects, taking note of the 
ending of a common class of masculine nouns and of the adjectives 
qualifying them. Braj-bhakha or Braj-bhasha (round about Mathura), 
Kanauji and Bundeli are -au or -o dialects, and Khari-Boli or 
Standard Hindi in its two literary forms High Hindi and Urdu, 
“Vernacular Hindi” or the country dialect current in Meerut 
(MSrath) and Rohilkhand divisions, as well as the Bangaru dialect 
current to the West of Delhi, arc all -a speeches. Thus in Standard 
Hindi, “my son came”—m^ra bitd dyd, whereas in Braj-bhakha it 
would be merau hstau dyau ; in the Awadhi form of “Eastern 
Hindi” it will be mor beta dwd. 

The importance of Standard Hindi, or the Khari-Boli (both 
as High Hindi and Urdu), is recent—beginning from the middle 
of the 18th century, and this gained great strength from the second 
half of the 19th century. Formerly, this speech, originally belonging 
to the city of Delhi, had no importance in literature throughout 
the area where it is now dominant: the Kosali or Awadhi dialect 
on the one hand, and the Braj-bhakha dialect on the other, and 
certain Rajasthani dialects in Rajasthan, were the literary languages. 
But now the Standard Hindi (Khari-boli) has become the channel, 
so to say, of all literary life from Western Panjab to Bihar and from 
the Himalayas to the Maratha country and Gujarat. This Hindi has 
virtually become accepted by HO millions of people, forming what 
is now known as the Hincli-Sansdr or “the Hindi World”. But, as we 
can see, it was originally just a member of a dialect-group current 
among not more than 45 millions. High Hindi has now become 
almost the sole inheritor of all the literatures of North India, which 
for many centuries expressed themselves through Panjabi (partly), 
the Rajasthani dialects, Malavi, Braj-bhasha and Bundeli, Kumaoni 
and Garhwali, Awadhi, Bhojpuri, Magahi, and even Maithili. And 
Urdu, the Musalman form of Khari-Boli, also helped to make the 
position of Standard Hindi secure among Indian languages. High 
Hindi and Urdu have had different and somewhat independent 
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literary histories, and the accounts of their literatures are to be 
taken separately. 

Something has been said about Panjabi ( i. e. Eastern Panjabi) 
before. Eastern Panjabi is really a speech belonging to the North- 
Western Group, but it has been profoundly influenced by the 
Central Speech. The Early Literature of Panjab, from the middle 
of the 13th century onwards, shows a strong influence of the 
Central Language. The Sikh Adi-granth (Qranth'Sdhib or Qwrw- 
granth), which is a collection of hymns by the Sikh Gurus or 
teachers and by others, is not in pure Panjabi—it is largely in some 
old form of Western Hindi, with occasional Panjabi mixture. Still, 
Eastern Panjabi has a literary life of its own, and Sikh writers 
are now particularly active in extending Panjabi literature. In 
the (Eastern) Pan jab State, there is a bitter controversy now going 
on, as to whether Panjabi should be the State Language, or Hindi, 
or both ; and whether Panjabi can be permitted to be written and 
printed in the Nagari script, side by side with the Gurmukhi. As 
usual, a compromise can only be suggested by adopting both. 

Rajasthani ( with its numerous dialects— Mdrwdri, Jaipuri 
or Dhundharl, MswdtJ, Mdlavi etc.—of which perhaps Malavi 
might be be taken separately) has now accepted the tutelage of 
High Hindi, but there is an old literature in some of the dialects 
(a little in Jaipuri, and a good deal in early Marwari, known also as 
pmgal). Rajasthani (particularly its Marwari form) and Gujarati, 
now recognized as an important independent language, formed a 
single speech up to the end of the 16th century ; and Rajasthani, 
because of the fact that in early times the Braj-bhakha form of 
Western Hindi was much cultivated by its speakers, ended by 
accepting High Hindi as related to Braj-bhakha as its literary form. 
The close connexion of most of the Rajasthan ruling houses 
with Delhi (during the Mogul period particularly) was an additional 
and an important reason for the orientation of the Rajasthan 
people towars Hindi and Urdu. The Italian scholar, the late 
L. P. Tessitori of Udine, did conspicuous work in studying 
the history of the Rajasthani language and its literaturee. The 
publishing of early Rajasthani works, which was commenced by 
Tessitori from Calcutta during the second decade of this century, 
has helped to bring about a revial of Rajasdiani (in its Marwari 
form); and attempts are now being made, though without much 
success, to set up Rajasthani as a new literary language beside 
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Hindi. The study of Rajasthani literature has now become a part 
of the study of “Hindi Literature”. One great Rajasthani writer, 
the mystic and devotional poetess Mir3 Bai (15th century), 
has obtained pan-Indian celebrity through Hindi. Rajasthani is 
rich both in long narrative poems and in ballads, as well as in 
Spniche poetry—didactic or descriptive distichs of all sorts. It had 
developed a highly advanced poetic technique of its own, which 
is still followed as a tradition by living Rajasthani poets. 

Gujarati has, by the extent and excellence of its literature, 
become recognired as a major literary language of India. It was 
the mother-tongue of Mahatma Gandhi, and its literature has been 
recognized as one of the most important in modern India. Unlike 
many other Indian languages, Gujarati (like Oriya on the other side 
of India) is rather free from dialectal complications. 

The Parsis, Zoroastrians descended from the Iranian refugees 
who of old escaped to India in the 12th century to save themselves 
from religious persecution in the hands of the Arab and other 
Muslims, settled in Gujarat, and they now speak Gujarati, with a 
pecular pronunciation in which the cerebrals and dentals are 
changed to alveolars. The Parsis have also contributed to the 
development of literature in Gujarati. 

The Bhili dialects of the Rajasthani-Gujarati group are spoken 
by the Bhil Adivasis, originally Austric-speakers like the Kols, 
who have during the last few hundred years gradually aban¬ 
doned their non-Aryan language for Rajasthani. There is no 
literature in it, excepting some folk-songs, and Bhil boys and girls at 
school learn Hindi. 

Although closely connected, and although they are still largely 
mutually intelligible, Rajasthani and Gujarati developed some 
characteristic peculiarities. The genitive affix for the noun in the 
Rajasthani dialects are either -ro, -ra, -ri, or -ko, -kd, -ki ; whereas in 
Gujarati we have -no, -nw, -ni, -na. Gujarati agrees with Marathi in 
preserving three genders, as against two in Rajasthani, Hindi, Panjabi 
etc. The -s- future (from Old Indo-Aryan) is perserved in Gujarati, 
and in some forms of Rajasthani also, as much as in Hindki. 


VI. The Northern or Pahari Dialects 

These need not detain us, excepting the Eastern Pahari speech, 
Nepali. Western Pahari dialects are quite large in number, but they 
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are spoken only by small communities living in the South Himalayan 
areas, and they have no literature excepting for a few songs and 
ballads. The Central Pahari dialects, Garhwali and Kumaoni, are 
only a little more fortunate. Intelligent and well-educated people 
speaking these dialects are quite numerous, who have taken promi¬ 
nent part in the political and cultural life of India. But barring 
a small number of songs and other popular poetry, there is no 
literature in them, the educated people all taking to Hindi. Nepali 
(Parbatiya), on the other hand, has an importance as the official 
language of Nepal ; and with the support of the Government of 
Nepal, it has been forging ahead in creating a modern literature, of 
novels and short stories, dramas and poems, and translations from 
Hindi, Bengali and English. But it is not yet important as a 
literary language. It has got an old chronicle, the Birsikka, 
dating from the 18th century, and Bhanu Bhakta (early 19th 
century), who wrote the Nepali Ramayana, is its only classic writer. 
A collection of early Nepali songs and ballads (the language has no 
specimens older than 1700 A. D., it would appear) is a desideratum 
for Nepali. In its literary life, Nepali is a reflex of High Hindi. 

The other Pahari dialects, particularly Garhwali and 
Kumaoni, might have profited by the example of Nepali, but these 
had no chance as there was no state patronage, and there was 
the slow and unobstructed infiltration of Hindi, following a 
constant stream of settlers from the plains into the West and 
Central Pahari tracts of the Himalayas. 

Kashmiri belongs to the Dardic group of Ar>'an, and quite 
early it came within the fold of Sanskrit as its inspirer. Now 
Persian and Urdu have taken the place of Sanskrit. Kashmiri- 
speakers easily take to Urdu and Hindi. The oldest writer of 
Kashmiri, whose works are available, was the Saiva mystic 
poetess Lalla, or Lai Ded {13th century), whose poems on 
faith in ^iva as the Supreme God and on Yoga practices, as well as 
moral distichs are still popular among all sections of Kashmiris. 

A number of Hindu writers produced considerable poems on 
.themes from Hindu mythology and legend. These show great 
literary merit, though they frankly follow Sanskrit models. Such 
poems have been edited by the late Sir George Abraham 
Grierson. Modem Kashmiri has abandoned its old Indian 
alphabet, the §3radS character, the Kashmiri and North-western 
equivalent of the Nagari, for the Perso-Arabic script. In its 
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pronunciation, Kashmiri is a difficult language, as the result of 
certain complicated vowel changes which are of recent origin. 
There is not much literature in prose available. Poetry is the 
chief medium through which the Kashmiri mind expresses i^elf 
(apart from the decorative arts) ; and some of the Kashmiri poems 
are charming. One volume at least of selections from Modern 
Kashmiri poems has been published, the text in Roman Kashmiri, 
and English translation given opposite (by Principai Jia Lai Kaul 
of Srinagar). 

(7) The Present Linguistic Position : the Place of Hindi 

The linguistic situation in India briefly is this. There are the 
15 recognized literary languages. High Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Oriya, Assamese, Panjabi, Urdu and Kashmiri, besides 
Sindhi and Nepali, and Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam 
in the Dravidian South, with a slight attempt on the part of 
Maithili, Rajasthani (Marwari) and Konkani to be given recogni¬ 
tion as independent literary languages. There is also some 
movement for Bhojpuri and Chattisgarhi; and, besides, Sanskrit 
has been recognized as one of the National Languages of India, 
though nobody speaks it at home. And linking up most of the 
Aryan languages of India as a common communication speech 
is some spoken form or other of the great Hindi speech, the 
colloquial basis of both High Hindi and Urdu, the speech 
variously named as Hindi, Hindustani (or Hindusthani), and 
Khari-Boli. The nucleus of a great linguistic unity is presented by 
this speech, more than by any other : always excepting, of course, 
Sanskrit, as furnishing the basis of Indian culture and linguistic 
and even political unity. With millions, who are not at all 
speakers of it at home, this Hindi speech has become (due to 
a large extent, no doubt, to the propaganda of the Indian 
National Congress) a symbol of Indian National Unity, to which 
even considerable groups in the Dravidian South would appear 
to be willing to pay homage. 

The Dravidian South has always followed the lead of the 
North in all pan-Indian matters. From very ancient times the 
Aryan language has been admitted and accepted in the South. 
Sanskrit has always been there with the spread of the composite 
Aryan-non-Aryan culture of the North, and with the advent of the 
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Hindu faith in the South—from at least six to seven hundred 
years before Christ. Asoka’s Prakrit and the Prakrit of the 
Iksvaku Kings of the Telugu land were used as official languages 
in Dravidiaii India. Sanskrit and Prakrit words are a large and 
an inalienable element in all the advanced Dravidian speeches. In 
spirit, again, the Aryan speech of North India as a whole has 
approximated largely to the spirit of Dravidian, as large masses 
of Dravidian (as much as other non-Aryan) speakers in North India 
have adopted the Aryan language and so have changed its syntax, 
modified its phonology and accidence, and given it new words. There 
is not much hardship for a Dravidian-speaker in acquiring a North 
Indian Aryan language like Hindi or Marathi. The Sanskrit 
vocabulary of Hindi, Bengali, Marathi or Gujarati is largely shared 
by all the four South Indian languages. The acceptance of 
Sanskrit as the sacred and culture language of Hindudom is 
already a fact in South India. And the introduction fo Sanskritized 
Hindi, using the Nagari or Devanagari script (which is now the 
established pan-Indian script for Sanskrit), as the inter-provincial 
and pan-Indian language, was supported as if it was a continua¬ 
tion of Sanskrit in the South. But there is considerable difficulty 
(and even opposition) in the way of a free and spontaneous 
acceptance of Hindi in place of Sanskrit in considerable portions 
of the non-Hindi areas. 

Moreover, the backward Dravidian tribes in Central and 
Eastern India (Gonds, Kandhs, Oraons, Maltos) are so situated 
that they must know some Aryan language. For the speakers 
of the backward Austric (Kol and Mon-Khmer) and Sino-Tibetan 
speeches, there is equally the great necessity to know some Aryan 
language—^Bihari or Hindi, Nepali or Bengali or Assamese. 

The first great force behind Hindi as the language which 
is spreading exerywhere in India is the force of numbers—over 
72% of the people of India speak Aryan Languages, and 49.2% out 
of this 72% have now accepted either High Hindi or Urdu as their 
language of education, literature and public life, although they may 
be speaking other languages at home. Of the 140 millions who 
are regarded as “Hindi speakers”, really 40 to 50 millions only 
are linguistically within the Hindi orbit, and the remaing 100 or 90 
millions, speak other languages at home, but are anxious to persuade 
themselves that their home-languages are just “dialects of Hindi”. 
People speaking or using Hindi when they deal with others 
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not belonging to their own group have spread all over India— 
particularly Panjabis, Rajasthanis and Eastern U. P. and. Bihar 
people. As soldiers, North Indian Hindus (Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
other castes, and Sikhs) and Muslims dominate the Indian 
Army. As skilled Artisans and Mechanists, Panjabis (Sikhs) are 
found everywhere. The Marwari and the Gujarati Merchants control 
the trade and the industry of the greater part of India. The 
Labourers from Central and Eastern Uttar Pradesh and from 
Bihar are found in large numbers in Bombay and Western India, as 
much as in Calcutta and Bengal. Wandering Mendicants —Sadhus 
from North India, particularly Panjab and U. P. and Bihar, are in the 
habit of going to most of the places of pilgrimage scattered through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. All these carry with them 
Hindi or Hindustani of some sort, and seek to bring to people who 
speak Marathi or Gujarati, Bengali or Oriya or Assamese, Telugu 
or Malayalam, the Hindi language, but without much success, except 
in the pilgrim centres. And on the wake of this has now come 
the Cinema. There are films in Bengali, in Telugu, in Tamil, 
and recently in Panjabi, in Oriya and- in Assamese, but the 
number of Hindi or Hindustani films is larger than in any other 
language in India, and they are shown in all the towns of India, 
those of the Dravidian South included. In general, it is getting 
to be the common idea that with your own State language, you 
are confined only to your state ; while with Hindi or Hindustani, 
you can be understood when you have to do some travelling, 
particularly in North India. 

Some slight religio-cultural influence is there with Hindi. 
Some poets of Hindi, or rather, of North Indian languages and 
dialects which have now come under the umbrage of Modern 
Hindi, like Braj-bhakha, Rajasthani and Awadhi (Kosali), are 
acknowledged to be great poets for the whole of India, and there 
is a desire to read them in the original—howsoever limited that 
desire may be. Thus, Kabir, Tulasldasa, Mirl Bsi and Suradasa 
as great “Hindi” poets are venerated outside the Hindi area 
also, among Hindus. With the Muslims, Urdu has become 
the “Islamic language” par excellence —the most extensive litera¬ 
ture of Muslim inspiration available in Urdu making it appear 
very desirable for study among Muslims of other areas. In Music, 
i. e. Classical North Indian music, composers like Gopsla Nayaka, 
Amir Khusrau, Baiju Bawra, the great Tsnasena and Iris group, 
from the 14th century onwards, and other song-writers and makers 
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of melody in later times used Hindi; the Hindi speech (in the Braj- 
bhSkhS dialect particularly, as used by TanasSna) has an important 
place, and that is why the Hindi spirit dominates the classical 
music of the whole of North India. 

The pre-eminence of Hindi over such a wide area, largely as 
a communication speech and partly as a literary and culture 
language, is not accidental, but it is the result of a long history. 
The bases of Hindu (i. e. mixed Austric-Mongoloid-Dravidian- 
Aryan) culture were laid in the tract known as the Madhya^deia 
(i. e. the Midland) early in the first millennium B. C., and this 
tract comprised the present East Pan jab and Western U. P., and 
it formed the centre or heart of Aryandom as well. The speech 
of this area quite early became the vehicle of Hindu culture. 
Being the language of the Midland, it appears to have been more 
easily understood by Aryan-speakers of the outlying tracts. In 
successive ages, this speech obtained a wide currency, both as 
a culture language and as a communication speech. Classical 
Sanskrit was really the spoken language, the popular (Laukika) 
speech of the North-Western and Northern Panjab (and probably 
also current in Eastern Panjab and the Upper Gangetic Doab) 
in the time of Panini ( 5th century B. C ). It was also current in 
the Brahman schools of the time everywhere in North India. But in 
the Midland, it was specially cultivated too. Most of the early 
literature of Sanskrit was redacted or composed in this Midland 
tract. The Veda books were compiled, probably in the 10th 
century B. C., in this area ; the Puranas as store-houses of ancient 
legend and history began to be collected here also. Like the Lingua 
toscana in bocca romana (the language of Tuscany in Roman mouth), 
the speech of the Panjab Aryans latterly became well-established 
as the speech of pan-Indian Hindudom, for the first time here in 
the Midland. Midland influences gave to Sanskrit its all-hidia 
character. After Sanskrit came Pali, rotmd about the time of 
Christ. Pali is the language favoured by the Hinayana Buddhists ; 
and it was based, not on the speech of Magadha or Bihar, as it 
has been erroneously supposed, but on an old form of ^aurasSni, 
the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan speech of tl« Midland. During 
the early centuries of the Christian era, this SaurasSni Prakrit of 
the Midland was looked upon as the most elegant form of 
Middle Indo-Aryan speech. Then, after 600 A. D., right down 
to the establishment of Turki rule in North India in the 15th 
7 
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century, a later form of this Midland speech, the Sauras^i 
Apabhramsa, was the great literary vernacular of Aryan India, 
from the Maratha country and Sindh to Nepal and Bengal. It was 
the language of the poets in the Rajput courts of the period, 
the local vernaculars not having taken their rise then. The mantle 
of ^auraseni Apabhramsa then fell on Braj-bhakha ; this ^aurasSni 
Apabhramsa also influenced very deeply the language of Rajasthan 
and Gujarat. After this, the language of Delhi slowly came to the 
front. Upon the speech of Delhi there were some Panjab influences ; 
and at first a mixed Braj-bhakha and Delhi speech (the Khari-BOli) 
we find in the writings of Kabir (15th century). Then gradually in 
the 18th century, the Delhi speech, the basis of the present-day 
Hindustani or Hindi-Urdu, came to be established and generally 
accepted, first among the Muslims of Delhi. With Kabir, as a 
disciple of Ramananda, the tradition of a popular religious and 
mystic poetry became fully established in North India ; and wander¬ 
ing S3dhus or mendicants of different schools, whether of the pure 
Bhakti school or of the eclectic Sant school (like Kabir himself) 
which also took up elements from the Islamic Sufi faith, wrote their 
hymns and distichs in a composite dialect based on the Braj-bhakha 
of Mathura and Brindaban, the Khari-BSli of Delhi as it was then 
developing, and the Kosali of Oudh, with occasional forms and 
words from other speeches. This Sddhu speech (Sadhukkar-Boli) also 
helped to spread the Midland speech, and prepared the way for 
the speech of Delhi as a sort of Shdhi Zaban (like King’s English) 
in North India, to be generally under stood and adopted in ordinary 
contacts among the upper classes—officials, merchants and others, 
throughout North India, from Panjab to Bihar and even Bengal. 

Muslim and a few Hindu military adventurers from North 
India, taking with them dialects of Western Hindi and Panjabi, went 
to the Deccan from the 14th century, and there they established 
important Muslim states—^the Bahmani empire (1347-1526), and then 
on the ruins of it the five Muslim Kingdoms of Bijapur, Golconda, 
Berar, Bidar and Ahmadnagar, which were all gradually conquered 
by the Moguls in the 17th century. These kingdoms had a Muslim 
aristrocracy from North India, speaking and using their Western 
Hindi and Panjabi dialects among their Maratha, Kannadiga and 
Telugu subjects. Their North Indian dialects evolved a literary 
form, a language which came to be known a Dafchani, Dakhnh 
or Dokni, or ‘^the Speech of the South”, which in its general 
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form was like some archaic Western Hindi dialect much influenced 
by Panjabi. From the 15th century the Dakhni dialect developed 
a literature. Written in the Persian character and cultivated 
mostly by Muslim writers, it gradually gave up its Hindi affilia¬ 
tions, and became a speech of Muslim inspiration. Its Persian 
script gave it scope for unlimited absorption of Perso-Arabic words. 
At first its vocabulary was largely Indian, i. e. pure Hindi and 
Sanskrit. But it showed the way to the North' Indian Muslims from 
Delhi, in the 17th century, how the language could be fully 
“Islamized” in vocabulary and idiom when it once took up 
an Islamic script. In the early part of the 18th century. North 
Indian Hindi of Delhi developed its Urdu or Muslim from 
directly under Dakhni inspiration. This became very soon the 
language of the Muslim elite and of court circles in Delhi and 
North Indian towns, and under their auspices, this Urdu form 
of Hindi or Hindustani also spread, and Urdu literature began 
to develop. The position of the Midland speech was enhanced or 
buttressed in this novel way in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries by the prestige-of the Mogul Court of Delhi. 

The spread of the Rajasthani and Upper Indian (Panjab and 
Western U. P.) business-men as a most enterprising group of 
people all over Eastern U. P., Bihar and Bengal during the last few 
centuries—particularly during Mogul rule—was as a matter of fact a 
very potent reason for the spread of the Delhi speech and Western 
Hindi generally in the bazars of Pan jab, U. P., and Bihar cities, and 
in extending the horizon of Hindi (Khari-b6li) as the elegant speech 
to be employed by men of substance and of culture in towns. 

In Calcutta, towards the end of the 18th century, the English 
realized the value of this great North Indian speech, which, in both 
of its forms Hindi and Urdu, was already established in Calcutta 
and Murshidabad and Dacca and other places in Bengal through the 
presence of Muslim noblemen, Panjabi and Rajasthani (Hindu or 
Jain) merchants and bankers, Bihari soldiers and working classes and 
others. To teach Indian languages to young Englishmen who came to 
administer the country during the East India Compan’s rule, the 
College of Fort William was opened in Calcutta in 1799, and 
provision for teaching this North Indian language in its two forms 
was made. Books were encouraged to be written in both forms : and 
in this way, a great impetus was given to Hindi or Hindustani 
literature, both as High Hindi and Urdu, in Calcutta, from 1800. 
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Through the English administration, Urdu, as a l^acy of the 
last years of die Mogul rule, was establised as the language of the law 
courts throughout the Panjab (after it was conquered in 1848) and 
United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) and Bihar. In the English Schools 
which were opened in these areas, leading up to the Universities 
when they were established in 1857 in Calcutta and Bombay and 
Madras, and to professional or technical institutions for legal, 
engineering and medical studies, as well as in the British Indian 
Army, it was the Urdu form of Hindustani which was first 
established: and Hindi came in much later. Most educated 
people with some English education, right down to the beginning 
of the 20th century, in Bihar, in Uttar Pradesh and Panjab, were 
educated in Urdu and not in Hindi. Side by side, a few Hindus 
began to cultivate the native or Sanskritized form of the language, 
particularly from the last two decades of the 19th century. Thus the 
same single speech became split up into two, during the 18th>19th 
centuries particularly. But between them, they only strengthened the 
position of the basic Midland Speech, Hindustani, throughout the 
whole of Aryan India, inspite of their mutual antagonism. And now 
formally, the native Indian form of this Midland language, Sanskritic 
Hindi, i. e. Hindi leaning on Sanskrit and not on Arabic and Persian 
for its words of higher culture, and written not in the foreign Perso- 
Arabic character but in the native Indian Nagari, has been 
declared by the Indian Parliament to be the Official Language (side 
by side with English) of the Union of India. 

No other language can aspire to the position obtained by 
Hindi. Bengali is spoken by the largest number of people as 
their home language (see p. 32), and Modern Bengali literature has 
been declared by competent foreigners to be of high cultural 
import. But Bengali cannot claim to become the Official Language 
of India for several reasons. First of all, there is its phonetic system 
which makes Bengali, simple though its sounds are, and simpler 
still its grammar, one of the most difficult languages to speak 
'with the proper accent*. Bengali pronunciation of Sanskrit (there 
is a large number of Sanskrit words in it, which forms one of its 
attractions) stands by itself, like the old English tradition in 
pronouncing Latin. It is very different from the pan-Indian 
norm, and this makes Bengali difficult of comprdhension in spite 
of all its Sanskrit vocables. Then, Bengali has two styles in its 
printed literature, the Standard Literary {Sddhu^ha^J and the 
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Standard Colloquial which makes it none the 

simpler. Standard Hindi is simple in its phonetics and easy in its 
phonolo^, and in grammar and style it is a single speech. 

The above are all the points that can be said in favour 
of Hindi as the most suitable pan-Indian language of, wide 
comprehension. But there is the other side of the shield too, both 
inherently in the Hindi-Hindustani language itself and in the rapidly 
changing all-India background with regard to an “Odicial Language” 
and a “National Language” ; and these and other factors are putting 
a brake on the enthusiasm for Hindi (which, naturally enough, is 
most noticeable among those who have accepted Hindi as their 
language of public life, education and literature), and making it 
more difficult for a general all-India acceptance of Hindi. 

If, apart from the question of dialectal variations, this great 
speech of North India had unfortunately not been split up during 
the last three hundred years into two mutually antagonistic 
languages by virtue of difference in script and difference in higher 
vocabulary, the one standing for the ideals of Hindu India—the 
world of Sanskrit, and the other for the ideals of the Islamic or 
Perso-Arabic world outside, there would not have been a recent 
history of a bitter language conflict in India which is not yet wholly 
over. Muslim weightage in Indian life and politics, or a just and 
equitable place for all communities :—this was the crux of the politi¬ 
cal situation, which, with considerable help from outside, resulted 
in division of India into India and Pakistan. The Muslims of 
North India, inspite of the fact that very largely they are of native 
Hindu origin, inherited the Conquistador mentality of the Arabs of 
the 8th century, the Turks of the 11th-13th centuries, the Pathans 
and the Moguls of the 16th-17th centuries ; and when in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, political power slipped through the fingers 
of a decadent Mogul house, the North Indian Muslims found a 
means of escape in the hot-house garden of a newly created Urdu 
literature. This Urdu language and the Urdu literature, with its 
Persian script and its highly Persianized vocabulary cutting off the 
language from the soil—from the masses (mostly Hindu)—and seek¬ 
ing inspiration from Persian literature and Islamic faith and culture, 
was a very necessary cultural and spiritual compensation for 
the loss of political domination for North Indian Muslims, when, 
the Marathas, the English and the Sikhs came to the forefront. 
$ 0 iQ 9 liindus, well-read in Persian and connected with the Mogul 
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court and with the Mogul administration, also joined the Muslim 
yite (which was mostly of recent foreign origin in the 18th century) 
in extending Urdu literature, from 1750 onwards. But already in 
the 18th century, some Muslim writers of Hindi, reading Hin^i as 
the most natural form of the speech of North India, were not in 
favour of this Urdu as new-fangled literary speech, and they 
recorded protests in favour of Hindi with its native Indian 
vocabulary and script. 

For over two decades the Indian National Congress under the 
lead of Mahatma Gandhi sought to placate the feelings of the Muslim 
minority in North India by recommending to the people of India 
the adoption of Hindi or Hindustani in both scripts and with 
a double set of words, Sanskrit and Perso-Arabic, as the 
National Language of India. But for 4/5ths of India, Persianized 
Urdu is unintelligible, while the Sanskrit words of Hindi are 
intelligible even in the Dravidian South. The Persian script of Urdu 
as an additional script was felt to be worse than useless, as an 
unnecessary and vexatious burden. The argument for a Sanskritized 
Hindi in the Indian character—the Nagari—^was irresistible, and 
the large Hindu support that was behind it won the day finally— 
both in the Parliament and outside (after India won her freedom 
and had a Parliament following a Constituent Assembly). Urdu has 
been recognized as the language of those Muslims of North 
India who would choose to study it as their mother-tongue or 
as a cultural language, but all are encouraged to learn Hindi 
in the Nagari character ; and it is already being made compulsory 
in schools in many parts of India outside the Hindi area as well. 
North Indian Muslims are also learning the Nagari character 
as that of the “National Language” of the country. 

There are in the world “building” languages, and there are 
“borrowing” languages. Languages like Chinese, German, Russian, 
Arabic (besides, of course, ancient speeches like Sanskrit and 
Greek), when in want of new words, seek to create them with 
available roots, words and terminations of the language itself, with¬ 
out borrowing words from another language. Languages like 
English and Japanese, and Persian and Turkish till lately, would, 
whenever in need of a new word, go to some other language 
and take a word from it or create words with the help of 
elements from that other language, rather than from itself. For 
certain modem languages, the historic connexion with ’^the older 
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forms of them has never been lost sight of. When these become 
borrowing languages, the most natural thing for them is to borrow 
words from their older forms—from the mother-languages, so to 
say. Thus for the Neo-Latin Languages of to-day like Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Rumanian etc., the most natural thing is to 
borrow words from Latin, modifying them according to such 
habits of pronunciation and orthography as have developed in 
those Neo-Latin languages. So for the Aryan languages of India 
derived from Sanskrit, the easiest and most natural thing has 
been to borrow words, as and when necessary, from Sanskrit. This 
is what the Hindi dialects, Bengali, Marathi and the rest have 
been doing ever since their origin a thousand years ago. The 
Dravidian languages of the South, although belonging to a 
different family originally, have also similarly been borrowing 
from Sanskrit, as the great religious and cultural language of 
India for the last 3000 years. We cannot think of Modem 
Indian Languages without this Sanskrit element. This is the most 
precious link, binding not only the different provincial languages 
with each other, but also with the fom and ortgo of Indian 
culture. It also links India with Indo-European-speaking Europe. 

The framers of Urdu, who were a small group of Muslim elite 
in Delhi, mostly of foreign origin, had no special love for Sanskrit, 
the value of which they did not understand ; and they deliberately 
created a literary style which goes at every step with the begging 
bowl to the doors of Arabia and Persia. In many parts of India 
outside the Hindi area, where Urdu is not used even by the 
Muslims, there has been no splitting up of the provincial languages 
by vocabulary—much less by script—into a Muslim form of the 
language as differentiated from a Hindu form. In East Bengal, 
the Pakistani spirit of separatism is seeking to create a stronger 
“Musalmani Bengali", as opposed to the common language 
used by both Hindus and Muslims. A small literature of Muslim 
inspiration, with, naturally, a larger number of Perso-Arabic 
vocables, was there, but this did not disrupt the unity of the 
Bengali language so far. In East Pakistan, at the present day, 
virtually the same language is current as in West Bengal—there 
is absolute identity of speech, for example between the Dacca 
Radio and the Calcutta Radio. 

So far, the Indian Parliament, following the Constituent 
Assembly, which {prepared the Constitution, has ^ven full r^t 
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to Muslims using Urdu to write and develop their speech as 
they like; only Persianized Urdu in the Perso-Arabic script 
will not be imposed upon others. But Hindi in the Nagari 
script must be learnt by all. , 

To what extent can Hindi, as recommended by the Constituent 
Assembly and then tacitly adopted in the Constitution by the 
Indian, Parliament, become an every-day language ? The reaction 
to this proposal from speakers of other languages is still to be 
seen. The ideal was to make Hindi take the place of English 
in India—in the first instance, as the language of administration 
throughout the country (this was to be done, if possible, within 
15 years from 1950, as the Parliament had suggested ); and, 
then, if possible, in education, not only in the Hindi area, but 
also in other linguistic areas. Compulsory Hindi as encroaching 
upon the rights of the Provincial Languages has already been 
looked upon with mixed feelings ; in some places, with pronounced 
hostility even. It has been demanded that Compulsory Hindi 
for non-Hindi areas should go hand in hand with compulsory 
some other language of the Indian Union for the Hindi-speak¬ 
ing or Hindi-using peoples. There should be quid pro quo, as 
otherwise it would give an unnecessary privilege to Hindi-users 
or speakers, when millions of people speak other languages 
different from Hindi. Then, speakers of Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Oriya, Assamese, Telugu, Tamil etc., will never agree 
, to the introduction of Hindi as the main language of education 
in their respective areas. The great points of attraction for Hindi 
to non-Hindi peoples, particularly Hindus, are (i) the Sanskritic 
vocabulary of Hindi which they can understand, and (ii) the 
Nagari script of Hindi, which is only a different form, so to say, 
of the other Modem Inidian scripts, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu,Kannada, 
Tamil and Grantha, and Malayalam. But a very serious handicap for 
Khari-b5h Hindi (apart from other ones) is that it is not yet a 
language with a sufficiently important modern literature, and 
there is hardly any scientific literature in it, although with 
feverish haste some scholars and societies are seeking to create 
on the basis of Sanskrit a most extensive scientific vocabulary 
for Hindi (and incidentally for other Indian languages, if these 
would take them). • 

The comparatively undeveloped character of Hu^i, together 
With the presence of the English language in India, is the 
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greatest obstacle in the acceptance of Hindi. Indians other than 
those who speak or use Hindi do not usually consider Hindi to be 
deserving of {{reference before their own mother-tongues^ and 
Hindi is not yet for them a language of high culture, or of a 
higher culture than that available through their own languages! 
As a language of science and of the arts (i. e. humanistic studies), 
and as the greatest vehicle of World Culture, English has a 
position which Hindi cannot aspire to have, vis-a-vis other Indian 
languages, for quite a long time. In point of numbers using 
or speaking it, Hindi is of course the third great language of the 
world. We have first of all Northern Chinese (350 millions, but 
used as official language among 650 millions), and then English 
(spoken by 200 millions, with many more millions using it as the 
language of education and culture and administration—some 600 
millions more, in the former British empire and the present-ffisiy 
Commonwealth, are within the orbit of the English language). 
Next comes Hindi or Hindustani, which is used by 14B to 150 
millions : besides, it is the inter-provincial language in esse in 
Aryan India, and also in posse for the whole of India, as its 
supporters expect it to be. After Northern Chinese, English 
and Hindi, come Spanish (115 millions), Russian (110 millons), 
German (90 millions), Japanese (85 millions), Indonesian or 
Malay (70 to 75 millions), and Bengali (67 to 70 millions). Then 
we have French and Arabic (between 50 to 60 millions each). 
Indonesian (Malay) has been adopted as the National Languagfe 
of over 70 millions of Indonesians, but it is the home-language 
of a very small number of Malay-speakers only. This numerical 
superiority ought to find for Hindi a place beside English, French, 
Spanish, Russian and Chinese in an international organizati<»i 
like the UNO. But still, Indians, particularly those who have 
obtained higher education through the English language, realize 
that the mental and spiritual pabulum which they can get so 
easily from English is not to be found through Hindi. English 
is now a great heritage for the whole of Humanity, and many 
Indians will be exceedingly unwilling to forego it. Englidb is 
the language of the highest intellectual and cultural importanOB 
for all Indians, and not even the staunchest supporters of 
Hindi would suggest that Hindi could take die place of English 
in all the domains of life in * India within any appreciable numbet 
of decades. English satisfies the intellectual and even .^titiil) 
8 
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hunger of people who wish to know the best diat has been 
thought and said and done in the world, and no modem Indian 
language can approach English in this. Hence many people, 
who have some knowledge and experience of what is now happening 
in the world, and who are for the Integration of a FreS India 
with the rest of the world, sincerely think that a hasty attempt to 
place Hindi where English now is will be suicidal for the 
intellectual and cultural and even economic and political advance* 
ment of India. As a neutral language, English alone can hold the 
balance evenly among all the various modern languages of India, 
Hindi included, without special favour or disfavour to any 
particular linguistic group. 

As things stand, the narrowly nationalistic views (frequently 
depressed with a sort of naive patriotic unction) of many of the 
advocates of Hindi notwithstanding, the positon that is now tacitly 
accepted in India is this : Hindi (with Sanskrit, or Sanskrit alone) 
for formal and “decorative” purposes, and English for 
administration and business, for higher education, and, above all for 
inter-provincial purposes. All Indian nationals in the higher stages 
of education must study English. For an indefinite number of 
decades at least, the inter-provincial and inter-university affairs in 
India, as well as the Central Administration, can only be carried on 
entirely, or very largely, through English. The provincial administra¬ 
tions, the universities, and the colleges may be, at least for some 
time to come, bi-lingual, or polyglot, in English and in the provin¬ 
cial or local languages. An Education Commission appointed by the 
Government of India recommended for schools what is known as the 
Three-Language Formula—(1) Mother-tongue, (2) English, and (3) 
Hindi; and where the mother-tongue is Hindi, the third language 
was to be some other Modem Language of the Indian Union, whether 
Bengali or Marathi, Gujarati or Telugu, Assamese or Malayalam. 
The position of Urdu, Panjabi etc. vis-h-vis Hindi was not clarified. 
Non-Hindi states are following this, but this is not being 
implemented at all in the Hindi-using states, which are thus having 
in schools only 2 languages (English and Hindi), and sometimes 3 
(with Sanskrit added), whereas the non-Hindi-speaking boys and 
girls are doing all the 3, plus frequenly a classical language 
in addition. The majority report of the Official Language Commission 
(1956) deliberately went out of its way to declare that a compulsory 
third language was not required for Hindi-using areas, k was naively 
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suggested that this arrangement would glsdly be accepted by all 
non-Hindi-speaking peoples in the Indian Union. 

But this suggestion or recommendation is not at-all proving 
to be generally acceptable. Those who speak Hindi or use 
it in the place of their mother-tongue ate unfortunately 
not showing the least desire to learn any other Modern Indian 
language. But Compulsory Hindi is being pressed upon others 
with strong financial support from the Central Government. 
This is having its inevitable reaction. It is being realized that 
this arrangement, with Hindi as the sole language (or as the only 
alternative language to English ) in the Public Services, will give 
permanenly some special privileges to Hindi-using peoples, and 
bring in perpetually certain inherent disabilities for non-Hindi 
speakers—and only because they have some other language than 
Hindi as their mother-tongue or as its accepted substitute. Many 
are questioning the cultural and intellectual value of Hindi when 
compared with English or Sanskrit, and would prefer to have the 
Three-Language Formula adopted as (1) Mother-tongue, (2) English, 
and (3) Sanskrit (or some other classical language, including Old 
Tamil, or some other Modem Language like French or German), 
and not as Mother-tongue, English and Hindi. This was 
the position preferred as their first recommendation by the 
members of the Government of India Sanskrit Commission in their 
unanimous Report ( see below). 

A simplified Sanskrit has been proposed and urged upon as 
the most suitable and most universally acceptable National 
Language for India. Eminent scientists like Professor C. V. 
Raman and the late Professor K. S. Krishnan, and a humanist like 
Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, and a 
whole mass of educationists from all parts of India, have strongly 
supported the case of Sanskrit and English as the two languages 
to be studied by the average run of students in schools ; and some 
of them have even advocated Sanskrit as the only National or All- 
India Language. Some European lovers of Sanskrit, like Dr. F« W. 
Thomas of Oxford, advocated only Sanskrit for Modem Iiiidia. 
Simple Sanskrit as a matter of fact is generally followed withotft 
mu<^ difficulty, by people who had a few years of Sanskrit at school, 
•in considerable parts of both Aryan and Dravidian India,. evieia -in 
public speeches, e. g. those delivered in public squares by ‘ .tite 
Arya-Samaj and other preachers in the towns :Qf. Njorth 
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India as well as South India. But many Hindus of the present 
age, particularly among the intelligentsia, who have never 
read it or are not within the atmosphere of Sanskrit, 
fight shy of Sanskrit as a dead and a difficult language. 
Muslims would find it still more difficult, and they would be 
imcomfortable from a fear of Hindu revivalism through Sanskrit, 
which would modify or jeopardize their Islamic culture in India. 
Until very recently, many Muslims in Bengal, in Orissa, and in 
South India would study Sanskrit at school as a matter of course ; 
but that situation has now changed. Then, Sanskrit is not an easy 
language either. Simplification of its grammar will perhaps destroy it. 
Its feasibility, too, as a speech for the masses, may be questioned. 
So the ideal of Sanskrit as the all-inclusive National Language of 
India has not been seriously considered, at least by large numbers 
of people, although there is a general consensus of opinion that 
Sanskrit (or some other classical language) should be made a 
compulsory subject of study in the high school, and should— 
of course optionally—be used in all formal and ceremonial 
occasions. 

^ The suggestion that Hindi should be the only Official or 
National Language of India to replace English after 15 years 
from Independence was formally adopted in the Constitution 
of India, with the majority of one vote only, by the Congress- 
nominated Constituent Assembly, and was then accepted by the 
Elected Parliament. It was never adopted unanimously with a 
large majority, or spontaneously without much whipping 
«nd canvassing. When the question was discussed in the 
Constituent Assembly during 1950, there was a controversy 
litarted, which after a lull upto the end of 1957, has been revived 
with much greater vigour. The non-Hindi-speaking Members of 
the Assembly, excepting for a number of ardent Congress 
members, were generally against Hindi, as they felt-~and 
they had considerable justification to feel like that—^that it would 
^ive a special position of privilege to its native speakers in the 
Indian scene, and at the same time Hindi would be useless for the 
intellectual advancement of India and for India’s integration with 
-fhe rest of the civilized world. They were for retaining Engliid) 
as the All-India Language of higher education and administrationu 
‘The Hindi-speakers, supported by some idealists from the oth^ 
-lii^ivdstic areas, who were inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, lyefe 
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strongly in favour of Hindi with some kind of adjustment with 
Urdu. A small group, led by the late Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 
from Santipur and Maulvi Naziruddin Khan from Burdwan 
in Bengal, were for Sanskrit as the National Language. As said 
before, it was by a majority of one vote only that the decision 
in favour of Hindi won in a house of about 150. After 
this, the protagonists of Hindi made it appear that Hindi 
was already established as the Official and National Language of 
India. Although protests were heard from non^Hindi areas, the 
matter was not discussed or thrashed out fully by the people. 
The Constitution laid down that English was to be replaced 
Jby Hindi after 1965 ; and to advise the Central Government how 
this was to be done, an Official Language Commission with 21 
members was appointed by the Government of India in June 1955. 
This was presided over by the late B. G. Kher, a veteran 
Congressman, who was Chief Minister of Bombay and India’s 
Representative in the United Kingdom. The Commission 
submitted its Report in August 1956, recommending the ultimate 
re-placement of English by Hindi and proposing various ways 
and means for this (these were, some of them, too drastic, and 
not at all acceptable to non-Hindi-speaking citizens of India). 
But there were two Notes of Dissent in the Official Language 
Commission’s Report, which may be called two Minority Reports 
which sought to point out the difficulties in the way of 
implementing these recommendations ; and these Dissent Notes 
advised the contiunance of English until such time as Hindi- 
would be in a position to take up the place of English, both 
by becoming a first class medium of expression (which it was 
not as yet), and by securing the willing homage of the non-Hindi- 
apeaking peoples everywhere who were still opposed to it (the 
Notes of Dissent were from Dr. P. Subbarayan and Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji : see ‘Report of the Official Language Commission’, 
Government of India Publications Dvision, Delhi, 1957). The 
publication of this Report, with the proposals made by the 
Majority Members and the Dissenting Notes, has opened the 
question once again, and a bitter controversy has started— 
particularly from the South (especially the Tamil country) 
and from West Bengal. The dangers of Unguism, which are now 
becoming so painfuHy patent, and generally admitted, were pointed 
in these Notes of Dissent; and Hindi Linguism brought this in 
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as a major factor in the domain of Indian Politics. The West Bengal 
Assembly, in its resolution unanimously adopted by both the 
Government (Congress) Party and the Oppositionists oil 27 March 
1958, has roundly declared that the proposals of the * Official 
Language Commission were not acceptable to the people of West 
Bengal, and recommended the continuance at the Centre of 
English until Hindi and other National Languages of India were 
in a position to replace English, and that in the affairs of the West 
Bengal State, Bengali and English were to be used. The West 
Bengal Legislature Upper House (Council or Senate) imanimously 
adopted the same resolution on 2 July 1958. There have been 
many conferences supporting the retention of English. Further, 
a Sanskrit Commission appointed by the Government of India 
in October 1956 to enquire into the state of Sanskrit studies 
in India and to recommend ways and means for its development, 
including the preservation of the best elements in the traditional 
system of Sanskrit studies, came out with its Report in November 
1957 ; and in this Report, which gave the imanimous opinion 
of its 8 members, as the first preference of the Commission, it was 
recommended that Sanskrit (or an equivalent classical language) 
was to be one of the 3 languages to be studied all over India 
in the Secondary Stages (in addition to the Mother-tongue and 
English), and that Hindi could come later, in the college stage, for 
a few students who might try for all-India Services, if Compulsory 
Hindi was still there. The Commission declard that in any adjust¬ 
ment with Hindi, in this Three Language Formula, Sanskrit and 
Hindi must never be alternatives to each other. Otherwise Hindi 
would kill off Sanskrit from Indian education, and that would be a 
cultural disaster. The Sanskrit Commission also recommended 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the Third Official Language of India 
beside English and Hindi, to be used mainly for formal and 
ceremonial occasions. 

All this has rather damped the ardour of Hindi enthusiasts, 
and has brought in a sobering effect on an intransigent attitude 
-which was developing, viz. the attitude in support of "Hindi 
at all costs". The Central Government is also realizing 
the need for a policy of slow progress, evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, in this matter. There is now (1961) something of a 
atalemate in the matter of replacement of Engli^ by Htodi. The 
arguments in favour of retaining the status quQ will be found in 
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the two Notes of Disssent' in the Official Language Commission*if 
Report (August 1957, Govemmoit of India Publications Division h 
and in pronouncements made from time to time by prominent 
supporters of English, like Sri C. Rajagopalachari, former 
Governor of Bengal and Viceroy of India and for long years 
an active propagandist. for Hindi in Madras Presidency. And in 
the Parliament of India, it has been declared recently that English 
is to continue indefinitely as the Official Language for all India, 
side by side with Hindi; and fresh legislation in this regard is in 
the offing. 

Out of this attempt to make Hindi take the place of 
English throughout the whole of India, has started another 
movement in the non-Hindi States, which is getting stronger 
and stronger, and which may, in the long run, jeopardize the Unity 
of India. It is—emulating the Hindi-using States—to make the local 
regional or state languages, like Oriya, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, Assamese, exclusively used for all state purposes, 
up to the highest grades both in education and administration. 
Behind this there is a fear and dislike of Hindi; and local patriotism 
demands that English must give way, not to Hindi, but to the local 
languages. No one seems seriously to think how Indian cultural and 
political unity will be preserved without the two great basic links 
like Sanskrit and English ; and this widely prevalent movement for 
the local languages is a defensive movement against the dangers of 
the imposition of Hindi, as non-Hindi people feel it; and their 
defense takes frequently the form of an intolerant offensive 
and aggression, against all and sundry. 

But it can be only hoped that the present phase of this 
Linguism or Linguistic Chauvinism and Exclusiveness, which is 
felt in responsible quarters as a new and a terrible danger in India, 
will subside, and the great good sense of the Indian people as 
representing a Single Cultural Unit will prevail. Without 
pressing the claims of Hindi, but leaving to the non-Hindi 
States the teaching and acceptance of Hindi, and giving fullest 
liberty in the matter of the use of one’s mother-tongue in all the 
States of India, and retaining English and Sanskrit (or another 
classical language) in certain all-India contexts, in science and educa* 
tion, in administration and the public services, in industry arid 
commerce, and in matters of higher culture, the cultural and the 
political' Unity of India, which is based in the . first instance on 
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Sanskrit and which has been strengthened by English, can be 
retained unimpaired, and even further strengthened, to meet the 
needs of a Free India. 


THE QUESTION OF SCRIPT IN INDIA 

Leaving aside the scripts of foreign origin, e. g. the Perso- 
Arabic and the Roman or Latin, India now lacks unity of script. 
There are some seven or eight distinct scripts now current in 
India, which, one must hasten to add, are all of native Indian 
origin, all based on the same principles, and all forming but diverse 
styles of the same single system of writing. These are Nagari (or 
Deva-nagari), Bengali-Assamese, Oriya, Gurmukhi, Telugu-Kannada, 
Tamil-Grantha, and Malayalam. All of these, as well as Maithili and 
a few more like the Kaithi and Gujarati which are cursive forms of 
Nagari, have been cast in type. Some of them are special alphabets. 
Grantha is the full alphabet used in the Tamil-land for writing (and 
printing) Sanskrit (its place was gradually being taken over by the 
Nagari from North India, but in recent years there seems to 
be a revival of the Grantha for Sanskrit, if only side by side with 
the Nagari). Maithili is now very little used, the Nagari script being 
now more commonly employed when the language is printed. 
Gurmukhi is confined to the Sikhs when they write or print 
anything in Panjabi : the Hindus prefer to write Panjabi in 
the Nagari, and the Muslims always use the Perso-Arabic for 
the same language. Besides, there is the Gujarati alphabet, 
and the Kaithi (used to some extent in Bihar and Eastern 
U. P.), as well as the Mahajani (in the Western U. P. and 
Rajasthan), which are but cursive or broken forms of Nagari, 
and these are already in type. In Kashmir, there is the ^arada 
alphabet, going close to Gurmukhi, which is used by the local 
Hindus (Brahmans) for both Kashmiri and Sanskrit; but it has not 
been cast in type. 

All these alphabets are ultimately descended from the BrShm! 
script of ancient India, which was a pan-Indian, a sort of National 
Indian Alphabet in the centuries immediately before Christ and 
after. This Brahmi alphabet was believed to have been created out 
of the Semitic (Phoei^ician) system of writing by Indian merchants, 
several hundred years.-before Christ. One recent yiem, however^ 
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is that it was derived, probably in the 10th century B. C.» 
frdm the pre-Aryan script as used at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa 
and other ancient pre-Aryan cities in Panjab, Sindh and other 
areas, and was adapted for the needs of the Aryan language 
(Vedic Sanskrit). In any case, there was this script which became 
an all-India system several hundred years before Christ. It went on 
changing century by century, but there was a general uniformity of 
script upto a few centuries after Christ. Then local variations became 
accentuated in the different provinces. We have the Southern 
Scripts, an important development of which was the Pallava (c. 550 
A. D.), and this ultimately became Telugu-Kannada, Grantha* 
Tamil and Malayalam. Then we have the Northern variations of 
Brahmi, successively the Kushana and the Gupta-Brshmi, the Siddha- 
mstrka of the 7th century A. D. This last evolution of Brshmi 
in North India gave rise to three distinct groups during the closing 
centuries of the first millennium A. D. viz. the §3rada-Gurmukhi, 
the Bengali-Assamese-Maithili-Newarl-Oriya, and the Nagari or 
DSva-nagari. Except for Oriya, the current form of which Script 
is based on manuscript handed from the 15th century onwards, these 
became more or less differentiated round about 1000 A. D. The 
Indian script was taken outside India also : Ceylon, Burma and 
Cambodia as well as Indonesia got their various scripts, mostly from 
South India; and Tibetan and some of the ancient speeches of 
Serindia or Central Asia—Old Khotanese and Tokharian, as well 
as Old Turki—were written in forms of the North Indian (Gupta 
Brahmi) alphabet as current in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Although from the same source and following the 
same system, the shapes of the letters in these various Modem 
Indian Alphabets have become rather different from each other, and 
each has to be learnt separately, though of course the basic points 
of agreement or resemblance among all these are there, and 
these are freqimtly quite easy to notice. The Nagari is the script 
used by the largest number. It is employed not only to write Hindi 
and all the speeches and dialects which have now come within its 
orbit (e.g. Maithili), but also Marathi and Nepali, and frequently 
Panjabi md Gujarati. It is being adapted for Sindhi also. Sanskrit has 
always been written in the various provincial scripts. But now, since 
die foundation of three Indian Universities of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras in 1857, the Nagari has been accepted, as die 

9 
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pan-Indian script for Sanskrit. The publication of the first Sanskrit 
Grammar in English using the Nagari script in 1805 from Calcutta, 
and the printing of the original Mahibharata in Sanskrit in Nagari 
also from Calcutta during 1834-1839, as well as the publication of 
the Sanskrit Ramayana (with Italian translation) by Gaspar*Gorresio 
from Italy during 1846-1867, and particularly of the first edition of 
the RgvSda Safhhita with Sayana’s Commentary by F. Max Muller 
from Oxford during 1848-1870, are factors to be taken into note for 
the gradual full adoption of the Nagari as the pan-Indian Script for 
Sanskrit, during the last 100 years. The proper name of the script 
was 'Nagari, and it took shape in the cities of Rajasthan, Gujarat and 
Western U. P. Probably the influence of the Nagara Brahmans in 
Gujarat gave it its present name. A fancied exclusive connexion 
with the Sanskrit language, the great culture and religious language 
of India, and the name Dsva-hhdsa or '‘the Language of the Gods”, 
as commonly used for Sanskrit, extended the name from Nagari 
to DevO'Nagan ; and this addition of the word Dsva gave an extra 
prestige or sanctity to this script. Often the historical perspective is 
lost sight of, and many good people imagine that the Deva-nagari 
script is she only script proper for Sanskrit. This new outlook is of 
course recent, and unhistorical; people ordinarily have no idea of 
the Brahmi and its latter developments which are behind the Nagari, 
Bengali, Grantha-Tamil, and the rest. Many Indians have thought 
of putting an end to the Babel of Scripts in India by making 
Nagari the sole script for all Indian languages. As a measure 
to bring about this desired result, and to facilitate the learning 
of languages like Bengali, Oriya, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil etc. among 
other Indians reading Sanskrit and Hindi and Marathi books and 
articles in Bengali and in other languages with diflerent scripts have 
sometimes been printed in the Nagari. 

But the Nagari, with most of its sister Indian Scripts, has 
certain disadvantages. It is, in front of the Roman, quite a compli¬ 
cated script, both in the shapes of its letters and in some 
of its principles. There is one great factor in favour of the Nagari 
and other Indian alphabets connected with it: it is the 
Scientific Scheme of the Alphabet—the Arrangement of its Letters 
on a strictly Phonetic Basis. In the system of the Indian alphabet, 
vowels and consonants are not jumbled together without any 
thought or arrangement, as in the Roman or Arabic alphabet. We 
have here first the Vowels, as they occurred in Ol^ Indo-Aryan 
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Sanskrit (a a, i i, u it, t* l> o au, with the unvoiced breathing 
and the nasalized continuation of a vowel, h, m, besides the twd 
Vocalic Consonants x |, short and long); and then come the 
Consonants arranged according to the points of articulation from 
the throat outwards (gutturals—k, kh, g, gh, n ; palatals—c, ch, j, 
jh, K ; cacuminals—t, th, 4, 4K n i dentals—t, th, d, dh, n ; labials— 
p, ph, b, bh, m ), followed by the Semi-vowels and Liquids (y, r, I, v) 
and the Sibilants and the Aspirate (f, s, s, h). 

The Indian system of writing is in principle strictly alphabetic 
cal, and phonetic ; but in its application, it is syllabic. The vowels, 
when they come after a consonant, are just contracted into small 
signs which are tagged on to the preceding consonants ; and two or 
more consonants coming together without a vowel in between are 
combined into complicated ligatures, in most of the alphabets now 
current, in which the component consonants frequently occur as 
fragments of the original letters. These ligatures and other modifica¬ 
tions bring up the total number of separate types to print the 
Nagari to some 450 or more separate type items, although the 
simple vowels and consonants in isolation number only 48. 

The advantages of the Roman script compared with the 
Nagari are manifold. The Roman will easily be acceptable to the 
users of the Perso-Arabic script, some of whom are now advocating 
it as they do not at all feel attracted to the Nagari. This mentality 
behind the support for the Roman will of course not be enthusias^^ 
tically acceptable to the Hindus. With the Roman letters, with their 
simple shapes, and their inter-national employment all over the 
world, learning any Indian language would be easy, and printing 
would be quick and cheap. The Roman letters, arranged in the 
scientific or strictly phonetic order of the Indian Nagari and 
other scripts, with a few dotted or capped letters for special Indian 
sounds (or with some separate or movable signs following the 
usual letters, to give by combination the required letters with 
diacritical marks), will give the most convenient and scientific script 
to India : an Indo^Roman Script, for all the languages of India. 

Indian sentiment, however, is now not in a mood to listen 
to this reform—or, rather, this change of script. The “Scientific 
Character of Nagari and other Indian Writing” is an axiom of 
faith in Indian Nationalism. So the present occasion is not 
propitious for the idea to take root among the people, although 
groups of Indian advocates of the Roman script for all bdiati 
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languages (notably the BjomcikaAJpi Samiti, “Roman Letters Society", 
RLS, of Calcutta) are doing a slight propaganda, and a number 
of professors of science and others are also supporting it.# pn 
the other hand, the extreme nationalistic bias in favour of 
Nagari is, in the opinion of the present writer, retarding 
Indian science by even introducing Nagari symbols for the 
elements in Chemistry and for the formulae and symbols in 
other sciences, in teaching boys in colleges and high schools, 
as they are seeking to do, inspite of protests from science teachers 
and others. The advocates of Nagari to the entire exclusion of the 
Roman do not realize that in this way they are bottling up Indian 
scientific education by cutting it off from the rest of the world, 
when they suggest writing for H 3 SO 4 i.c. Ua^uA^ or 

HijGamAu^ and for NaCl, i.e. SoKlo. 

For the present, we cannot look forward to an immediate 
wholesale change of opinion in fovour of the Roman script. 
Possibly Nagari will become more and more employed, inspite of 
opposition from those who speak languages other than Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati and Nepali. The present writer, however, is 
quite optimistic for the ultimate victory of the Roman Script in 
India, in the interest of the Indian people itself* 

The question of the Perso-Arabic script for India need 
not be seriously considered. This script is totally unsuitable for 
any other language excepting the Semitic Arabic. The lack of 
vowel signs, and the shapes of its letters, many of which have 
only a dot or a number of dots as their distinctive character¬ 
istic, make it difficult to read and bad also for the eye. Not 
even the most ardent supporters of the Perso-Arabic script for 
Urdu have seriously thought of extending its use to other 
Indian languages (excepting Sindhi and Kashmiri, and some 
Panjabi). The Pakistan Government wanted to introduce it for 
Bengali in East Bengal, to make Pakistani Bengali fall in line with 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic in the matter of script. But the proposal 
met with determined opposition, and has since been abandoned. 
We should, however, take note of the fact that Turkish (Osmanli 
Turki) has definitely abandoned its Perso-Arabic script for the 
Roman. Persian also might be expected to foUow Turkish in 
this matter, and Persian music is written perforcew in Roman, 
as it must go left to right. But the Persians are hesitating at 
the expense in re-printing the entire mass of their national literature 
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in Roman transcript, and at the immediate inconveniences during 
the period of transition* The languages of Africa like Hausa and 
Swahili are abandoning the Arabic script for the Roman, and 
Malay, as Bahasa Indonesia or the National Language of Indonesia, 
has adopted the Roman as its official script. Roman Malay is also 
largely used in the new independent country of Malaya. The Turki 
(Chagatai or Uigur Turkij and other languages of the Soviet Union 
have finally abandoned the Ferso-Arabic script for the Russian 
(Cyrillic). The Perso>Arabic script has no case in India, except 
in the sentiment of Muslim and other users of Urdu. 


I 



APPENDIX 

SPECIMENS OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Below are given specimens of some of the more important 
languages and dialects of Modem India. They are taken mostly from 
the monumental Linguistic Survey of India by Sir George Abraham 
Grierson (excepting for a few from some of the dialects, as well as 
for Romani, Sinhalese, Persian, Arabic, Burmese etc., and Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa). The first 
four sentences of Jesus’s Parable of the Prodigal Son from the 
New Testament (St. Luke, XV) are given in the various speeches. 
These lines are as follows in English : 

A certain man had two sons ; and the younger of them 
said to (his) father—Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth (to me). And he divided unto them (his) 
living. 

The specimens are given according to the Families, Branches, 
Groups and Sub-groups to which the speeches belong, beginning 
with the Indo-European Family in its Aryan Branch. As a 
preliminary to the New Indo-Aryan languages, translations of the 
above passage are first given in Vedic Sanskrit and Classical 
Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan), and in Pali, Sauraseni Prakrit and 
Western Apabhramsa (Middle Indo-Aryan). The original Greek 
as in the New Testament, and a tentative reconstructed version in 
Primitive Indo-European are also given for comparison with Vedic 
(Old Indo-Aryan)'. 

I. INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY, ARYAN OR INDO-IRANIAN BRANCH 
I. Indo-European Family, Aryan or Indo-Iranian Branch 
[A] Indo-Aryan (Sanskritic) Group 
(1) Old and Middle Indo-Aryan : 

(a) Vedic Speech, c. 1000 B. C. (with hypothetical pronuncia- 
tion within brackets)— 

minufah k^sya-dd dwi' sQnQ^ astSm. prid dm pidram 
a wocat (i waucat) e'tayor (aitayaur) ndwatarah [kaid''$9o]—- 
pidr, dehi (dazdhi) me (mai) dm bhS'gam rly^s d 
(tai), y4h mayi 4pi patad. d ha (gha) ti'bhyim swim 
i^i'wam wi^ i bhak (i bhskt). 
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The above rendering into Vedic seeks to follow closely the 
Greek original. In the original (Late Classical) Greek, the passage 
runs as follows : .. 

anthrSpos tis eikhen diio hiuous. kai ejpen ho neo^t^ros 
aut5ii tSi patri—p4ter, dds moi td epib^Uon m^ros tCs 
ousias* ho dieilen autols tdn bion* 

In Primitive Indo-European— 

mdnusos q”’6syo<>q"id dwo' sGnO' estom [mdnus q”is 
6 seghet dwo' sunu']. proti tom pat^rm e' wouq^et 
6itoious n^woteros—pater, daddhi (dadzdhi) moi tom 
bha'gom reids toi, yos m^yi 4pi peteti. so g^'he tS'bhyom 
8w6m og^iwom wi 4bhogt. 

(b) Classical Sanskrit (c. 500 B. C.)— 

kasya'cid manusyasya [janasya, manavasya] dvau putrau 
3stam. tayoh kaniyan pitaram aha [uv3ca]—pitah, bhavatam 
vittasya [dhanasya] y5 bh3go mayi a-gamisyati, tarn me 
dehi. tato’sau svam vittam vi'bhajya tabhyam pra-dadau. 

(c) Pali(c. 200 B.C.)— 

ekassa manussassa duve putta asum. tCsam kanittho— 
pita, tava dhanassa yo bhago maya laddhabbo hoti, tarn 
mayham dehi—ti pitaram avadi* tato so attand dhanam 
vibhajetva tesam adasi 

(d) Prakrit—§auras5ni (c. 200 A. D.)— 

ekkassa manussassa [mipavassa] duve putta asi. tSpam 
majjhe kanitthSna piduno sagase kadhidam [kadhidagam] 
—pida, tava [tujjha] dhanassa jo bhago mama vatpidi, 
tarn me diadu. tado tena appano dhanam tinani majjhe, 
vibhajjia [vantia] dinnam* 

(e) Saurasgni or Western Apabhramsa (c. 900 A. P.)— 

e Vksha manussiha duvi [do] putta ahanta. tana majjhi 
[maddhahi, madhahi, mahahi] chottae [chotpi-kannsdii] 
vappaha«kahu [vappaha-kannahu] kahiu [kahiaii]—piu, 
tujjha [tava«keraka] dhaniha ju bhigu majjhu hShtt 
[huvissal], ta mS^ [majjhu] dehu [dijjaii]* taii vappC 
[vBppa*kannahl] appanu dhanu puttina ma/jhaht ^bhajjta 
[van^l dinnu [dlnnaU]^ 
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(2) New IndcvAryan : * ' 

(I) North-Western Qroup : 

(la) Hindki or Lahnda (Western Panjabi)— 

(la i) Hindki as current among the AwS^s of District Atto<ik, 
North-Western Frontier Province : 

hikki jatiie-nS dd puttar She. imnhS-wiccS nikre piu«f 
akhea—piu, mal-nl jehra hissS ndfh ani, mSh wai;id-deh. 
piu SpnS mal unnhi waud dittS. 

(la ii) Multani Hindki— 

hikk mut^s-de du puttar fasun. uiih3*wiccu naQdhe 
ap^e piu-ku akhea jo—ha peo« me«ku de jitti hissa 
mal'da me-ku SndS he* atte' u SpQt jSedad imhS'ku 
wai(>dd ditti. 

(Ib i) Sindhi— 

The speech of Haidarabad, Central Sindh (b’» d’ are the 
characteristic Sindhi “Recursive” Sounds): 

hikire mai;ihua-khe b’a pute hua. tini-mS nandhe piu-khe 
cayo—e baba, mahmi je-ko bhsho mCUhi-je hise ace, 
so mu-khe khai;^i d*e. jihi-te huna malu b’inht-khe 
wirahe d’ino. 

(Ib ii) Kachchhi— 

hikre mSra>ja ba putar huS. tS-mihjhS-nu niqidhe putar 
pS'ke cio—pe, milkat-mihjhS-nu jQ-ko mu-ji pati thie, 
se mu'ke di. poy in piodh-ji milkat ii^l-ke wirSi dinS. 

(II) Southern Qroup: 

(II a) MaraAi—Standard Speech of Poona— 

koi^te eki mitias-as [manufy-Ss] d^ putra [mulge] h5^. 
tyf'til dhskts bSpSdS mhai^SlS— bsbs, j5 mll-inattS-cS 
wits ma-ls ySwayS-cS, t5 de. mag tyS^nC tyl-a aampatti 
witOn dill. 

(II b) KOhkanI (of Sawant-ws^i)—* 

eks manSyS-k don cede 3sle» Sni tsnt-is dh3k|S bipl-yak 
mha^d Isg^o—pSy, . mS-kS ySwS tS sSmi>c5 frS9|;5, 
mS-kS di« mSf^ tyS-^S t3*kl Spkl aStSc wlQtf&i 
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/III) Eastern Qroup : * 

(III a) Oriya (Oris)— 

jai^aokara dui pua thils. tan-ka madhya-re ye (-jS) 
bayasa-re sSna, se apai^a bapa»ku kahils—bapS, m5 
barita<re yeu (=jeu) sampatti pariba, tshs mo>te dia. 
bapa apa^a bi^aya^ku se-manan-ka bhitare bipti dels. 

(Ill b) Assamese— 

[ Dentals and Cerebrals are both pronounced as Alveolars. 
Single i, a, a are all pronounced as x (IcH), the Unvoiced Guttural 
Spirant. ] 

kono ejan { = hzon) manuh«ar du>ta put-ek achil (==isil). 
tar^e saru-to-we (=xorutowe) bap*ek-ak kale—^he pitri, 
sampattbr (^xompattir) yi (=zi) bhag mo-t pare* ta«k 
mo-k diya. ta>te teo apon sampatti si'bilak«ak (—xibilaksk) 
biti dile. 

(III c i) Bengali—SadHu BhSsha or Standard Literary Bengali— 
ek byakti-r ( = bekti-r) dui-ti putra chila. tan^madhye 
kanistha putra pita'ke kahila—pitab* sampatdr ye (=je) 
am^a amar haibe, taha ama-ke diun. taha-te tini apan 
sampatti taha-diger madhye bhag (barton) kariya dilen. 

(Ill c ii) Bengali—Chalit Bhasha or the Standard Colloquial 
Calcutta and surrounding areas— 

ek>-jan lok-er du-ti chile chila. tader madhye choto-ti bsp- 
ke ba’lle—baba, apna>r bisay-er madhye ye (=ie) bhig 
ami pab5, ta ama-ke din. ta-te ta-der bap t9-r (nij-er» 
apna-r) bisay-aSay ta-der madhye bhag-ka’re (bS^) dilen 
(dile). 

(Ill c iii) Bengali—Dacca (Manikganj) Dialect— 
ek-jan-er (— ik-dzaner) dui>di saoal asilo. tS-go moiddhS 
soto-d! ta-r bip«ere koilo—biba, ama-r bhig^ (b*Sge) ye 
(=>dze) bittl-bisSd pare^ tS SmS-re deo. ta*te tS-gS bap>e 
tin bisay-sampatti ta-go moiddhe baits dilen. 

(Ill c iv) Bangati—Manbhum Dialect— 
ek lok*er du-ts be^ chila. ts-der madhye chutu bi^ tS*r 
bap-ke ballek—bsp hS» tom-3r daulat-er yS (-jS> hissS 
Sad psb5» tS Smg-ke dSo. ta-te tS-der bSp Span daiilat 
ts-dir madhyi bSkhrS ka*ce dilik. 

10 
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(III c v) Bengali—Chittagong Dialect ( k, p become respectively 

X, 0 )— 

aug-goa mlinsy-er dua poa asil. ta-r moiddhe sodua ta-r 
ba-re (»bo-re) koilo—ba-ji» lonar sampatti-r jei aih^aii 
paiyam, hebin l^re deok* taan ta-ra>r bap ta-ra^r moiddhe 
nij-er sampatti bhag kari dil* 

(III c vi) Bengali—Chakma Dialect (Chittagong Hill Tracts)— 

ek jan>tun diba poa eU cikan poa-ai ta bab*re kala 
(=kolo)—baba» sampatti ma>r ( = mor) bhage je pare, ma-re 
de. ta-r bab-e ta-r je ela, bhag diia. 

(Ill c vii) Mayang or Bishnupuriya (Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet)— 

muni ago-r put5 du^go asil* tano diyog-5rah'to khula 
augoi bap-ok'orah matlo—baba, mi paituo barkhan 
s3ruk auta diya«de. tano-r bap'ok-e don (—dhan) auta 
bagiya (=bhagiya) diya'dilo. 

(Ill c viii) Koch-Bihar Dialect— 

ek'jana (=dzana) mansi-r dui-kona beta asil. ta-r maddhe 
chota jan (-= soto-dzan) uar bap-ok kail (•=koil)—bs, 
sampattir ye ( *°dze) hissa mui paim, ta-k mo-k den. ta-te 
tly tl-r mal-matta don5 betak batiya-ciriya dil* 

(III d i ) Bihsri—Maithili— 

kono manukhya-ke dui beta rahai-nhi. ohi«sa chotka 
bap'Sa kahabkai'nhi je—au baba, dhan-sampatti-mS-sa 
je ham-ar hissa hoy, se hamra diyah. takhan o hun«ka 
apan sampatti biti dehthi'nhi. 

(Ill d ii) Bihari—Magahl— 

ekidmi'ke du-go be^ habthi-n. un«kanh!>mS'Se chotki 
apan bap^se kahal-ak ke—e babu-ji, to«har cij«batu8 
(=bastu)'mS'Se je ham«ar bakhra ho-hai, se hamrS de- 
dao. tab u apan sab cij-batus un-ka-nhl dunB-mS bit 
del-ak. 

(Ill d iii) Bihari—BhSjpuri— 

ek idmi'ka da bets rahe. chotks apns bsp-se kahal-as 
kl—S babaji, dhan-mS je ham-Ir hissS hcbkbi, sf bit dl. 
tab a Span dhan dOnd-ke bit del-as. 
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(III d iv) BihSri—Sadani or Chota-Nigpuriya— 

kono adini»klr dQ-jhan bep rahai. u-man«madhe chotka 
bSp'ke kahal-ak—e bap» khurji>madhe je ham«ar batwarS 
half se ham-ke de* tab u U'lnan-ke apan khurji btit debak. 

(Ill e) Halbi—Bastar District, Madhya Pradesh : 

Koni admi-co dubtban beta rals. hiini*bhitar-co nani 
beta bap'ko bollo—e baba, dhan-mabbhitar-le je mo-co 
ba^ ay, mo-ke dia. tebe hun-ke ipan-co dhaii«kS 
batun dilo. 

(IV) East-Central Qroup—Kosali or ‘^Eastern Hindi” : 

(IV a) Awadhi or KOsali—Baiswari Dialect— 

kaunau manai-ke dui betwa rahin. au uii'mt'Se lahurwa 
apne bap'Se kahis—dada ho, mabtabinS-se jaon hisa 
ham'ar nikasai, taon hani'ka dai-dya. tau bap ipan 
rijik un'inS bit dihis. 

(IV b) Bagheli or Baghelkhandi (Rewa District)^— 
ek manaioke dui larika rahai* tauhe-ma chotkaung apne 
bap'Se kahis—dada, dhan-ma jaun mo^r hfsa hoi, taun 
mo-hf dai'dei* tab wa un-ka apan dhan biti dihis. 

(IV c) Chattisgarhi or Mahakosali : Bilaspur— 
kono mankhe'ke dui betawa rahin* un-mt'le chotka* 
har apan dadade kahis—dada, mabmatta*ke jaun his3 
mo-r bS^-ml parat hohi, taun m5*ka de*de* au wo'har 
apan mshmatta un*ka bit dihis* 

(V) Midland or Central Qroup : 

(V a) Hindi or Western Hindi Speeches : 

(V a i) Hindustani (HindusthanI), Hindi—Pure Hindustani, 
KharlbSlI or ThSth-Hindl, with pure Hindi words— 
kisi manuS'ke do bite the. un'ml'Se lahure biti*ne 
bap'Se kaha—he bsp, ap*ki dhan<*mS jo merS bakhra 
ho, us*ko mujhe de dijiye* tab us^ne apnl dhan un*mS 
hSt diyi 

(V a ii) Standard Urdu, or Musalmanl Hindi or Hindustani, 
with Perso-Arabic words— 

ik (kisi) §axs*ke dd be^ the* un*nil*se chdte«ni bsp*8e 
kahS~ 4 ibbi*jSn, Ip*ki jiedsd-ml jo*kuch mers hissi hat, 
mujh-kS de-dijiyi. cimfce U8*ne apni asSsS ddnft'kS 
taqsim kar diyS* 
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(V a iii) Standard or Ssdhu, Suddh, or TarinisthW Hindi— 

kiai manufya'ke do putr the. un«ml'Se chutke-ne pits- 

ae kaha ki—pita-ji, apni sampatti^ml jo mera am^ hO| 

85 mujhe de-dijiye. tab us^ne un^ko apni sam^tti 

bit di. 

• 

(V a iv) Chalti or Chain Hindi, Bazari Hindustani (mostly 
in North India)— 

ek admi'ka do beta tha. un'ml-se chota beta bap'k5 
kaha—^biba, ap'ka dhanodaulat-ml jo bakhra hamara hoga, 
usko ham-ko (hame) de'dijiye. tab bap (u admi) apna 
dhan-^aulat donS-me bit diya. 

(V a v) ‘Vernacular Hindustani’, Janapad Hindi or Hindustani, 
as current as home-language in Meerut (Merath) district— 
ek admi-ke do lopde the. un-ml-tS chote-ne apne bap- 
setti kaha—o bap, tere mare picche jo-kuch dhan-dharti 
majhe milehgi, wa Ibhi de-de. bap-ne dond londe-ko 
apni maya bat di. 

(V a vi) Baftgaru or Jatu (Karnal District)— 
ek minas-kai do chore the. un-mai-tai chotte-ne bappO-tai 
kahya ak—bappu ho, dhan-ka jauQ'Sa hissa mere bide 
awe, si ma-nnai de-de. tau us-ne dhan unhai bid diya. 

(V a vii) Dakni or Dakhni Speech of North Indian Muslims 
settled in the Deccan and South India— 
ek admi-ke do bite the. un-me-si choti chori-ni bola, 
—baba, miri bhag-ka mal miri-ku di. haur us-ni un-ml 
bhig par diya. 

(V a viii) Brajabhasa or Braj-bhakha (Mathura & Aligarh)— 
ik jani-ki dwai (do) bita hi. un-ml-tS choti-ni bap-su 
kahyau ki—^i bap, mirau jo bitu hotu-hai, so moy 
dai-diu. tab wa-ni main unhai biti diyau. 

(V a ix) Kanauji— 

ik jani-ki doe larika hati. un-mai-se chofe-ni bip-si 
kahi ki—hi pita, malu-ko hisa jo hamSro cahiyi, so dio. 
tab un-ni mSlu unhl bit dao. 

(V a x) BundSli (Jhansi District)— 

ekjane-ke do mora hate, or ta-mg-sB l5re«ne apne 
daddS-se kai ( = kahi)—dhan-mg-se mer5 hissS m5-kh8 
dei Hikho. ta-ki piche u-ni apno dhan barSr dao. 
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(V b) Panjabi (Eastern Panjabi): 

(V b i) Standard Speech— 

ikk manukkh'de do putt san. ate unhi wiccd chote-nai 
piu-nu akhia—pita-ji, mabda jihra hissa mabnu pahucda 
haiy so maLnu de>-dio. ate uS'ne unhi-nu puji wand ditti. 

(V b ii) p5gri Panjabi (Jammu State)— 

ik admi'de do puttar the. u<de wicca nikaraLne babbe 
ki akhia je—he bipu-ji, jaedati'da je hissa mi-ki pujda 
(=pahucda) hai, sai mi-ki dei-deo. tl us-nai mal une- 
ki wapdi ditta. 

(V b iii) Panjabi—Kangri (Kangra District)— 

kusi mahnue-de do puttar the. tinl-bica lauhkS puttrS 
babbe-kanS bolia je—he bapu-jt, je'kich ghare-de lat^- 
phatte-bica mera hisa hoe» seh miiijo deo. ta babbi 
tint-ki apna latta-phatta wandt ditta. 

(V c) Rajasthani-Gujarati Group : 

(V c i) Gujarati ( b* = recursive sound, with glottal stop accom¬ 
paniment)— 

ek manas-ne b’e dikra hata. ane teo-ma-'na nanae bap-ne 
kahyu k£—^bap, sampat*no pahdcto bhag ma^ne ap. n6 
te*ne teo-ne puflji wahSci api. 

(V c ii I) Rajasthani— 

(V c iii) Marwari Rajasthani (Jodhpur)— 

ek jinai'fai doy dawra ha. uwa-miy-su nainakiai ap-rai 
bap-nai kayo kai—babo-sa, man piti-ro mal awai, ji-ko 
ma-nai dirawo. jarai un ap-ti ghar-bikri una-nai bSt diwi. 

(V c ii 2) Jaipur! (Dhundhari) Rajasthani— 

ek janS-kai d5 beta cha. wa-mai-su chotkyo ap-ka bap- 
nai khai (»kahi)—dada-ji, dhan-mai-su jo bSto mhlrai 
bfl^ awai, so mu-nai dyo. w5 ap*ko dhan wa-nai b9t 
dinO. 

(V c ii 3) Mewati— 

kahl admi-kai do be^ ha. un>mai*tai chota«nai apni 
bap^tai kahi—baba, dhan«ma!«tai m@rB batko awai, sS 
mS<*nai bSt d§* waih*nai apanu dhan un«nai bSt diyo* 
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(V c ii 4) Malavi— 

koi admi'ke do chora tha. un'meose chota chorS-ne 
5'ka bap'Se kiyo ke—day-jiy mha-ke mharo dhan-ko hissd 
dai'lakh. or o*ne un-me apnS mal«tal«ko bito kar-diyS* 

(V c ii 5) Gujuri ; N.-W. Frontier Province, Panjab and 
Kashmir— 

ek admi-ka do put tha. te nikka*ne api^a bappa-na keho 
—ai bl'jif tera ma|'ko mero hisso, oh ma-na de. te us-ne 
apQo ma{ unhi-bicc bai>d ditto. 

(V c ii 6) Bhili or Bhilsdi, with Gujarati influence (Idar 
State)— 

ek adam-nyg be sora ata. nS ana-ml-ha n5ne sore in>a 
bap-nS kejyu ( = kahyu)—ata, mare patLS awe i tamari 
puhji.no phag (=bhag), may alo. n£ wa-iCi^ p5ta.ni puhji 
bey|.n£ wSti alyi. 

(V c ii 7) Khandeshi (with Marathi influence) - 

ko^i-ek manas-le do a^dor whatas. tya-ma-na dhakla ap-le 
bap'le mhanna—^baba, ma na hissa-le jt jingt (= zindagi) 
yei, ti ma-le de* ani tya.ni tyasde jingi wati di-di. 

(VI) Northern or Himalayan or Pahafi Qroup : 

(VI a) Eastern Pahari: Khas-kura, or GQrkhall, or Parbatiya, 
or Nepali— 

ek jana manche-ka dui.bhai chora thiye. ani dni-haru-ml. 
ko kancho cai-le babu-lai bhanyo—babai, dhan-sampatti- 
ko ma-lai pame bhag mS-lai deu bhani. ani tyes-le tini. 
haru-lai iphnu jibika bln diy5. 

(VI b) Central Pahari Speeches— 

(VI b i) Kumaoni—Khas-parjiya Dialect, Dt, Almora— 

kai maisa-k dwi cyal (=cel) chiy. aur und-mS-iha klsai-l 
( = kinchai.la) Spati bab-thai kay—o bab, IpaQ jajat-mS.hai 
(=jaed3d) jo bSt myar (=mer) hu>cha, 0 mi-ka^i di-de. aur 
wLi uno'kai^i apni jajatbltdiy. 

(VI b ii) Garhwali of Srinagar— 

kai idnu.ka dwi nau-nySl chayS* u-mi.n cho$a nMi-nyShan 
apoa bibS-ji-mS b^S—he bibS.ji, birsatrinl-ii jd iairS hisS 
cha, so mal.8ai)t dS.diw. tab Q.n api]d birsat fait diyS. 
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(VI c) Western Pah3ri or Western Himalayan Dialects : 

These fall under ten sub-groups ; (1) Jaunsari, (2) Sirmauri,' 
(3) Baghati, (4) KiunAali, (5) the Satlaj dialects, three in 
number, (6) Maiidgsli dialects of Mandi State, (7) Kului dialects 
of the Kulu area, (8) Chamgali dialects of Chamba State, (9) Bha- 
drawshi, and (10) Psdarl. 

Specimens of 4 of the above are given below : 

(VI c i) Sirmauri— 

eki jane-re dO bete thlye* kanche bete appe baw-khe 
bolo—bipu» mere bat>de hisab mS-khe de. teriiye ti^i-khe 
hisab batide diya. 

(VI c ii) Mandgsli— 

eki manukha-re dui gabhru the. matthe gabhru-e ap^e 
babba-saogi bolya je—ml-jo late-pha^-ri bid je auni, tesS 
dei-de. t§ tes-re babbe tes-ri bad late-phate-ri tes-jo 
dei-diti. 

(VI c Hi) Chamga|i— 

eki mahi;ia-re dui puttar thie. tia-khau lauhkare puttre 
babbe-sette bain—he bapQ, ghar-bari-ra hesa je minjo 
mulda ha, so de. ti unni ghar-bari ba^di ditti. 

(VI c iv) Kului— 

eki ma^hii-re dui bete ti. tinha-manje-na hocche bete 
bapO-sanghe bolu—i baba, mal-mata-ri je ba^d mu-be 
pujjasa, mu-be de. tebbe teie t!nha-be bapdi dhina. 

(VII) New Indo-Aryan Languages spoken outside India : 

(VII a) Sinhalese— 

Middle Indo-Aryan dialects from Lala (Lada, Lsta) or Gujarat 
and South Sindh (still known as Lsr) were taken to Ceylon during 
the second half of the 1st millennium B. C., and in Ceylon these 
developed into what may be called a Sihala or Siihhala Prakfta. This 
Indo-Aryan speech of ancient and early medieval Ceylon became the 
E(u speech—a kind Sihala ApabhramSa —about a thousand years 
ago, and from this the Modern Sinhalese has descended (Simhalafi 
—Siha|u-*JH[ia[u—Helu, B|tt). Sinhalese now borrows freely from 
Sanskrit, like any other language on the main-land of India, and 
takes words from Pali also. 
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ae is a peculiar sound of Sinhalese for which there is a special 
letter—it is like the a in the South English pronunciation, of man, 
cot (ssmaen, kaet). 

ek-tara miniheku-ta putrayo de-denek wGha* , owun-gen 
balaya piya-ta katha kota—piyarieni, oba-ge' wastu-win 
ma-ta ayiti wana kotasa ma-ta denumaenaewayi klyeya. 
e-wita piya tam3-ge wastuwa daruwan dedenS-te bedi- 
dunneya. 

(VII b) The Gyspy or Romani Dialects of Western Asia and 
Europe (and America)— 

In the centuries just before the Christian era, groups of 
Middle-Indo-Aryan-speakers from the North-West Frontier tracts 
left India and became nomadic adventurers in the West. The 
reasons for this migration are not known. They became the 
ancestors of the Gypsy or Romani peoples, who are found in Iran, 
in Armenia and in Western Asia. They crossed over to Europe, 
and are now found in most European countries. From Europe they 
have also migrated in small numbers to America. They have kept 
up their New Indo-Aryan speech, with some peculiar features of 
its own, but now very much broken up in dialects, in the countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe, in Spain and in Britain. They 
are now gradually becoming merged among the surrounding popu¬ 
lations, particularly in Western Europe, and are losing their Indian 
Speech. 

The specimen given below has been rendered into the dialect of 
the Gypsies of Wales, which has been described in great detail 
and considered historically in John Sampson's work (Oxford 
University Press, 1926). 

sis ('was') yekhesti minuiesti dui cawe ( =Sava). phendis 
(‘said’, from root bhan) o lehero ( =‘their’, from MIA. tSnam- 
kera-) tirneder ( =‘younger’—Wruna-tam) lesti (‘to their’) 
dadesti (‘to-father’)—dadc, dc man (‘to-me’) miro (‘my’) 
ulawiben (‘share’+Mllai>ha-f -pajw) tiro (‘from your’) barwali^ 
peniste (‘from wealth*— balavat~pana). thi (‘and’=tatli3) 
phagerdis (‘divided’—f>liaga=bli3ga) yow pes-k5 (‘his own’— 
appassa+kaa = dtmanah+krta) barwalipen, thi diia (‘gave’) 
les (‘to him’— tasya) i (‘to these’) philifrl (‘to broth^s’—pli31, 
or phrdl—bhrata). 
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[B] Dardic Group of Aryan or Indo-Iranian 

(I)' Dard Sub-gxoiip : 

(I a) Kashmiri, or K 6 Sir(u): it has a number of dialects (in 
addition to. Standard Kashmiri, which is given below), like 
Kashtawari, PSguli, Siraji and Rambani. 

Written Kashmiri—^transcribed from the ^arad§ (and Nagari) 
scripts. The final vowels given within brackets, (a, i, u, u), are 
pronouiiced very short; and A, a are modified sounds. 

akis mahaniwis as(i) zh nyaciw(i}. timau-manza dip(u) 
kus(i)*hih(i) malis ki—he mali, mya dih danuk(u) his(G) 
yus mya wad. tawa pata t4m(i) tihandi khStra dana big- 
rowun. 

In actual pronunciation : 

akis mahaniwis ds(i) zih neciw(i). timau-manza dop(u) 
kus(i)-hih(i) m6lis ki—^he mali, me dih danuk(u) his(ii) yus 
mi wad. tawa pata tam(i) tihandi-khot(a)ra dana bdg(a)- 
rowun. 

(Ib) Shina—‘ 

There are 7 dialects—Gilgiti, Astori, ChilasT, Gurgzi, Br5k-pS 
or Dras Shma, Dah-hanO ShTna and Shina of N.-W. Gilgit. 
Only one specimen (from Gilgit Shina) is given. 

ko-ek manuj-ro-ke dQ dire asile. ain^jo cunos^ tomo 
blb^te rego—babS, jabei bago ma-te d^, kachak ml-t win. 
neh rose tomi asbab aino maja bagego. 

(I c) Kohistani— 

A number of dialects current in Panjkora, in Swat Valley, and 
in the Indus-Kohistan area come under this—like Garwi, TOrwlli, 
and MaiyS. A specimen of Garwi is given ; 

ak mesi dG pota ISu. lakot put tani hab-ka man5—mai-ld 
mll-mS tani dah da* tan tani mil duera dah-ker. 

• (II) Kdjir Sub-group. 

These are divided Into 5 further groupings—-(1) Bashgall, 

‘ (2) Wai-ali, (3) Wasl-veri or Prgsun, (4) Ashkund, and (5) KallshS* 
Pashai; and under this (5), again, we have (5a) Kahishi, 
(5b) Gawarbad or Narslti, (5c) Pashai, Laghmini or DShg^m, 
(5d) Diri and (5e) Tirfihi. A specimen of one only is given bdow. 

11 
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(a) Bashgali— 

e manje du pitr azamme. amno pamiju kai]tiste tot-os>t3 
giji karas—eh tot-a» to latri pamiju i barlsti gats, tpt-eze 
amn5 pamij barekti ptastai. 

(Ill) Kho'Wdlr, Chitrali or Arniya Sub-group ; only one speech 
in this sub-group. 

i mo§-o ju iiiau astani. hatet-an muji tsiro tat' 0 >t& 
restai—e tat, ma-t§ ma bas-o tan mal-ar, ki ma«te tabiran, 
d^t. hasa hat^t-an mOji tan daulat-o boiitai. 

[C] Iranian Group of Aryan or Indo-lranian 

(1) East Iranian Speeches : 

(1) PashtS or Pakht5 (PastS, PaxtS)— 

Pashto or Pakhto is the language of the Afghans—the Pashtana 
or Pakhtana (Indianized as Patthana, Pathan, Pathan and PatHan). 
It has several dialects, which range under two groups—the sh-dialects 
and the kh-dialects. Pashto-speakers in former Indian (now Pakistan) 
territory numbered 1*5 millions in 1941, and in Afghanistan there 
were 2*35 millions, in all some 4 millions. 

d3 yau sari dwa dzamSn wu* k§3r war-ta wuwe ci—ai 
plara, d3 xpala mala ci-ts3 baxra me rasi, ma-la ra-ka. 
jor haya pe wesa wuka. 

(II) Balochi— 

Current in Balochistan, but it is also spoken by settled 
communities in Sindh, South-Western Panjab, and South-Eastern 
Iran. It has two main dialects—Western or Pure Balochi, 
and Eastern or Indian Balochi. In between these two is Brahui, 
the Dravidian language of Balochistan. The total number of Balochi- 
speakers does not come up to even 1 million. 

(2) The Central Asian Ghalcha Languages : 

In the Pamir Plateau of Central Asia a group of Iranian 
dialects is spoken, and these stand apart from both West Iranian 
( Persian, Kurd, Ossetic etc. ) and East Iranian (Pashto, Baloch). 
These Ghalcha Dialects of Pamir are seven in number—(1) Wakhl, 
(2) Shighni, (3) SariqSli, (4) Zebaki, Sanglichi or ishksshml, 
■(5) MunjSni, (6) Yiidghs, and (7) YaghnobL 
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(3) West Iranian Languages : 

(31) Ormurl or Bargista— 

Spoken by a small group of people in Waziristan, living 
among Pathan people. This speech is more closely allied with the 
West Iranian languages, like Kurdi and connected dialects, and not 
with its neighbours the East Iranian speeches like Pashto and 
Balochi. The presence of this West Iranian speech so far away 
in the East is a mystery. 

(3 II ) Persian (New Persian, Farsi )— 

This is the Standard Language of Modern Persia, and it was 
brought to India in the 11th-12th centuries by the Turki and Afghan 
and Persian-speaking Muslims from Afghanistan, Persia and Central 
Asia, and was established is India in the 13th century. It became the 
official language of the Muslim States of India, and the universally 
accepted culture language of the Indian Muslims. Many Hindus in 
Kashmir, Panjab, and Uttar Pradesh, and later in Rajasthan, 
Bihar and Bengal, also used to study it. Persian influenced all the 
languages of India, both in the North, in the Deccan and in the 
South. Through Persian, a large number of Arabic words came 
also to Indian languages. A literature of history, poetry and belles- 
lettres in Persian was created by Indian writers on the Indian soil, 
and Persian (like English at the present day) found a new home in 
India and became almost an Indian language. In India, the Persian 
that is studied is rather archaic, and Indian pronunciation of Modem 
Persian is based on Persian pronunciation of 500 years ago. Below 
is given the passage from the Story of the Prodigal Son in Standard 
Indian Persian, with the same in modern (Iranian) Persian given 
after. (The diction is pure Persian in its words, and commonly 
used Arabic equivalents are put within [ ] square brackets. ) 

mardume-ra [saxse-ra] do pisaran budand. kucak-tar az 
3n3n pidar-a§-r3 guft ki—ai pidar I parah-£-jaed3d-£-suma 
ki barSy-S-man ba§ad| ma-r3 bi-dih. an mardum [saxs] 
bar pis3r3n-5-khwes j3ed3d-as-ra bahrah [taqsim] kard. 

In the transcription given from modern, Iranian pronunciation, 
>~the sound of aui as in English law ; ae=the sound of a in Souflh 
English man ; a, i, u are long, ae, e, o are short; k' is a palatalized 
k j p, t, k k' become strongly aspirated when initial (=ph, tib, kb^ 
k^h) ; and b, d« g, g' tend to become unvoiced : 

maerdomita [iaexsira] do pheaaerha bodaend* kho^ktaer 
sez an phedaer>ae§-ra goft kite—ei phedaer! phare-e^ 
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jaedod-e-somo k'he baeroy-e-msen bdsaed, mae-ro bedeh* 
un maerdom bser phesaerho-e-xis joedod-aeS-ra baehre 
[thaeysim] k'haerd. 

As aa important component of Modern Persian, and ♦as a 
language which has influenced Indian languages (through Persian 
to a lai^e extent, and directly only slightly), and which has been 
seriously studied in India all these seven centuries by Muslim 
(and occasionally also by Hindu) scholars, a specimen of Arabic is 
given in a translation of the passage into Classical Arabic. 

[’] is the glottal stop—the alif hamza ; [‘]—the voiced 
pharyngal spirant, the sound of the letter *ayn ; s, t—Arabic (and 
other Semitic) ‘emphatics’—sounds with velarization, like sw, tw ; 
y*=the Arabic ghayn, voiced velar or uvular spirant; 3—^voiced 
interdental spiriant, Arabic dhal, or English th as in this, than : 

’ifisinun kana, la-hu-bnani. fa-qala ’asyaru-huma li- 
*abi-hi—-ya *ab-i, ’a*ti-ni-l-qisma-l*la3i yusibu-ni min- 
al-mali. fa-qasama la-huma ma*isata-hu. 

II. BURUSHASKl 

Burushaski, or Khajuna, is spoken by some 30,000 people in 
the principality of Hunza-Nagyr in the north of Kashmir. This 
is a language of unknown alEfinity. Connexion with Austric 
(Austro-Asiaic) on the one hand, and with the Caucasian languages 
on the other, have been suggested. 

bin hire altan yu bam. ine jut yi yQyar 
One man’s two sons were. That young son to-the-father 

sennimi—le aya, gQimo guse mil tsum ji-ar 
said— O father, of-yourself this property-from to-me 

deskaltas, bikih ja-ar jau. ine hir imo mil 
falls, if to-me give-me. The man his-own property 

tarang ittimi. 
division did. 

III. DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 

Specimens are given only of the four advanced Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu, besides Brahui 
of Balochistan. 

(Ill 1) Tamil: 

The Tamil sound-system has some special charactefistics. The 
alphabet, most incomplete of all Indian alphabets, indicates the 
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sound-system of Old Tamil of about the mddle of the 1st 
millennium. A. D., and it was created by taking letters from the 
South Indian Pallava script for Sanskrit as current in the Tamil 
Country in the 6th-7th centuries A. D. Old Tamil had no voiced 
stops, and no sibilants. The Old Tamil sounds were— 

Vowels—a I, i i, u Q, e e, o 6, ai, au. 

Consonants—Guttural, k, h ; Palatal, c, n ; Retroflex or 
Cerebral, t, n ; Dental, t, n ; Labial, p, m ; Alveolar, t, n ; 
Semi-vowels, y, v (or w); Liquids, r, I, |; Voiced Cerebral Spirant, 

Unvoiced Guttural Spirant, (x=a;ytam). 

In Middle Tamil, after 1300 A. D., the Voiced Sounds of g, j, 
d, d, b developed out of the corresponding unvoiced ones when 
they occurred after nasals, or when they were found singly within 
a word, flanked by a vowel on either side. The sound of the 
alveolar stop t became, when it occurred singly, a strongly 
trilled r; and -tt- became -ttr-, and -nt- became -ndr-. The 
sibilants ^ and s were developed out of c. Subsequendy, in 
New or Modern Tamil, the intervocal voiced stops became 
spirantized—k-> -g- became -y- or-h-,-t->-d-became-3-, -t-> 
-d- became -r-, -p-> -b- became -i5- or -v-, -w-. The final -u was, 
and still is, pronounced with spread lips. 

(1 la) Old Tamil (Sangam or Cankam Tamiz), of c. 500 A. D. 
(Translated by Prof. Dr. T. P. Meenakshisundaran of Madras and 
Annamalai Universities). 

oruvatku iruvar makkal; avar-il ilaiyon—entay ! en kiita 
varu poruj tantika—enat tantaik-kurait-tanan. tantaiyum 
avari-tai natai-p-parikaram pakuttintanan. 

(1 Ib) Modern Tamil or New Tamil: Standard Literary Form— 

oru manufan-ukku irandu kumar-ar.irundar-ga|* avar-ga}-ii 
ijaiyavan tagappan-ai nokki—tagappan-e I asd-y-il enakku 
varum pahgei enakku-t-tara-veijidum, enran. andappadl 
avan avar-gal-ukku-t-tan astlyai-p-pahgittuk-koduttSn. 

(1II) Malay Siam or Kgrala Speech— 

oru manu§yan-nu rai^du makkal und-ay-irunnu. ad-il ilay- 
avan appanodu—appa ! vastukkaj-il entkku var-e^dunna 
pahgu targnamS, etma parafifiu* avan-um mudaliye 
avarkku pagudi-ceydu. 
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(1 III) Kannada or Karnataka Speech— 

obba manusya-ni-ge ibbaru makkal iddaru. avar-alU 
cikka-v.anu tande-ge—tandeye ! astly-alli nana-ge vara-takka 
palannu nana-ge kodu. andSga badu-kanna avari-ge 

ittanu. 

• • 

(1 IV) Telugu or Andhra— 

voka manusyu-ni-ki yiddaru kmarulu vui^diri. vari-lo 
ctnna-vadu-'O tandri! asti-lo ni-ku vacce palu yimm-ani, 
tandri-td ceppin-appudu ayan, vari-ki tana asti-ni pahci 
pettenu. 

(IV) Brahui (Kalat, Balochistan)— 
banday-as-e ira mar assur. oftlan cunaka mar tena baw-e 
pare kl—bawah, malan gtda-as kl kana basx marek, kane 
ete. o tena katia-e of ti-to basx>kare. 


IV. AUSTRIC (AUSTRO-ASIATIC) LANGUAGES 


(IV 1) Kol or Munda Qroup : 

(I) Hor or Santali— 

k’, c^ t’, p’ are the ‘checked’ stop sounds—they are just 
k, c, t, p with contact (sparsa), but no release (moksa), 

0 as in English law, ae as in South English man ; a is like English 
a in again, China. 

mit’ har-raen barea kora-h^p^n-kin tahekan-tae'a. ar 
un-kin matarae hudihic*-dn apat-ae metad-ea—a baba^ 
ih-rae paraok’ menak’-ak’-reak’ bakhra daen-aem-ka-tin- 
mae. ada aidari-taet’-ae hatih-atMdn-a. 

The other Kol languages, particularly those belonging to the 
Kherwal sub-group, like Mundari, Ho, Bhumij, Asur, Bir-hor etc., 
resemble Santali quite a good deal. Kurku in Berar, and Juang or 
Fatua, Savara and Gadaba are slightly di£rent from the Kol 
speeches. 


(IV 2) Mon-Khmer Sub-group-^Khasi of Assam ; 

The vowel y, with its value taken from Welsh by the Welsh 
Missionaries who applied the Roman Script to Khasi, is a short 
vowel like that of English a in ago, CHina {= a). 

la-don u-wei u-briw, u-ba la-don 

There-was one man who (*» whose) were 

ar-ngut ki-khffn shin-rang. u^ba 

two-persons children male. He^who 
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khadduh 

u 

la-ong 

ha 

u-kypa 

last (- younger) he 

said 

to 

father 

jong-u — 

ko-pa, 

ai-noh 

ha 

nga 

his-own — 

father, 

give-away 

to 

me 

ka 

bynta 

ka-ba 

hap 

ia 

the 

share 

which 

falls 

to 

nga. 

te 

u 

la-pyn-ia-bynta 

me. 

Then 

he 

gave- away-dividing 

ha 

ki 

katha 

u 

don. 

to 

them 

whatever 

he (=his) 

was. 


ZV. SINO-TIBETAN SPEECH-FAMILY 

(1) Bod i^Bhota in Sanskrit : in Modem Tibetan, Po, or Pho) 
or Tibetan. 

There are numerous dialects : e. g. Dbus (or ii) i.e. Central 
Tibetan of Lhasa, Kham or Eastern Tibetan, Ladakhi or Western 
Tibetan, Den-jong-ka or Sikkim Dialect, Lho-ka or Bhotan Dialect, 
Lahuli and Spiti Dialects, Balti, etc. ; and a few more, like Purik, 
Nyamkat, Jod, Bhotiya of Garhwal, Kagte and Sher-pa of Nepal. 
Tibetan is written in an alphabet of Indian origin which was 
adopted for the language during the middle of the 7th century A. D. 

Standard or Literary Tibetan, giving the transliteration of the 
orthography, together with a phonetic transcription of the 
pronunciation of present-day Central Tibetan, and with the English 
equivalent of each word, is given below : 

mi iig-la bu gnis yod-pa-red. de-dag-las 

(mi 4tkla pu ni ydpare. te-dak-lae) 

Man to-one son two were. Among-them 

chuh-ba des rah-gi pha-la iius-pa— ha^ii yab, 

(chuh-wa te rah-gi pha-la ^ii-pa— ha-i yap), 

the-young-one by-him own father-to said— my father, 

has thob-pa-bi nor-skal ha-la gnoh'iig. khos 

(hae thop-pai nor-kal ha-la noh-sik* kbd) 

by-me to-receive wealth-share to-me give. By-him 

rah-gi nor de-dag-la bgos-so. 

‘ rah-s^ nor te*dak-la gd-so.) 

his-own wealth among-them was-divided . 
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(2) Himalayan Tibeto-Buman Speeches : 

These fall in 2 groups: fa) the Pure Tibeto-Burman 
Speeches, and (b) the Tronominalized’ Tibeto-Buman Speeches, 
modified by Austric. 

(a) Pure Tibeto-Burman Speeches of the Sub-Himalayan 

tracts. Within this group fall a number of speeches of Nepal 
and North-Eastern India, like Gurung, Magar, Murmi, Sunwar, 
Newari, Pahri and Toto. (Rong or Lepcha, spoken in Sikkim and 
Darjeeling, is now found to belong to the distant Naga group of 

Assam). Of these, Newari alone is an advanced language with a 

fairly extensive literature going back to the 15th century at the latest. 
Newari is still cultivated to some extent. The Eastern form of the 
North Indian script, as current in Nepal, Eastern U. P., Bihar, 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa, was used to write Newari: now the 
Nagari is used in printing Newari. A specimen of Newari only is 
given below, with interlinear translation. 

cha-mha manuccha-ya kae ma-ca ni-mha da-sya 

One-person man’s boy child two-persons having-been 

co-na. cik-ci-mha kae thao baba-ya-ke— 

were. The-small by-son his-own father-to— 

ji-gu amsa-bhaga ji-ta bi-ya-di-sa, dhaka 

to-me part-share in-me please-give, having-said 

dha-la. dhae-tunu baba-mha am^a-bhaga bt-la. 

he-said. A-little-after by-father part-share gave. 

(b) The ‘Pronominalized’ Himalayan Tibeto-Burman Dialects— 

They are found in two areas—(i) Western, and (i) Eastern. 
The Western Dialects in this group are Kanawari, KanSshi, Man- 
chsta or Pami, Chamba Lahuli, Rangoli (ur Gondla or Tinan), 
Bunan, Rangkas or Saukiya Khim, DSrmiya, ChaudaAgsi, Byangsi 
and Jangli; and the Eastern Dialects are Dhimal, Limbu, Yakha, 
Bahing, Rai, Vayu, Chepang, Kusund, Bhramu, Thak-sya and 
Khambu (with 15 other small dialects connected with the last). Very 
small numbers of people use these backward languages, which 
lack any literature. 

(3) North Assam Speeches : 

These are spoken to the North of the Brahmaputra in the 
NEFA territory. They are Aka or Hrusso, Abor-Miri and Dafla, 
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and Mishmi in 3 sub-dialects—Chulikata or Taying Mishmi, Digatru 
Mishmi and Miju Mishmi. These have no numerical or cultural 
importance. 

(4) Bodo Group. 

The Bodo language in the Tibeto-Burman group was at one 
time spread over the entire Brahmaputra valley and in the adjoining 
tracts, as well as North and East Bengal. Now its terrain is no 
longer a solid hloc —its place has been largely taken by Indo-Aryan— 
Assamese and Bengali, and it is found confined to scattered groups 
of people among whom the language has already started to change 
and disintegrate. These are the most important Bodo dialects ; 
Rajbangsi or Koch in North Bengal, now virtually extinct; Mech or 
Bodo to the south of Bhotan in Assam ; Rabha, near the Western 
bend of the Brahmaputra ; Garo (or Achik) in the Garo Hills ; 
Lalung, Hojai and Bodo, in Gauhati district; Dima-sa, to the 
North of Silchar ; Plains Kachari and Hill Kachari ; and Tipra of 
Tripura State. 

The Bodos are a very intelligent and progressive people, but 
until recently they appear never to have cultivated their language. 
Through Christian missionary initiative, a small Christian literature 
has developed in Garo, using now the Roman script to write and 
print the language (formerly the Bengali script was used). There is 
now a Bodo Movement in Assam supported by a number of educated 
and influential Bodos, which is seeking to revive Bodo culture (in 
dance and music, and in poetry and literature), and a literary 
journal in Bodo printed in the Bengali-Assamese script was started. 
The Tipra dialect was spoken by the ruling classes in Tripura 
State, who, however, for the last 400 years have been cultivating 
Bengali. Attempts now are being made to develop Tipra literature. 
Bodo-speakers have merged largely among Bengali and Assamese 
speaking peoples. Now over 600,000 people speak the various Bodo 
dialects. 

(5) Naga Group. 

The Nagas form a compact group in the extreme North-East 
of India, and there are some Naga people in BurmS also. The 
Nagas till recently were in a very backward state, but through 
Christian missionary effort Christianity (and with it education) has 
spread among them considerably, and they are now very conscious 

12 
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of their tribal and linguistic solidarity. But their language is now 
split up into a number of dialects which are frequently not 
mutually intelligible. The Bible (in parts) has been translated into 
some of them. There are three main groups of Naga dialdfcts— 
(1) Western—Angami, Serna, Rengma, Kezhama ; (2) Central—^Ao, 
Lhota, Tersa, Thukumi and Yachumi ; and (3) Eastern—8 dialects 
like the Angwanku. The Roman alphabet has been applied by the 
missionaries to write and print the Naga dialects. Only one Naga 
speech, the Rong or Lepcha, in far-away Sikkim and Darjeeling, 
developed a script of its own modelled on the Tibetan, with a 
slight literature of Buddhist inspiration; and some Christian 
literature was also printed in this script, which has been put in type. 

The total number of Nagas would come up to about 300,000. 

(6) Mixed or Intermediate Groups of Tibeto-Burman : 

(a) Mikir, in Mikir Hills, is a speech which falls between 
Naga and Bodo ; and 

(b) Kuki-Naga dialects, Mao Naga and some 8 more. 

(7) The Kachin group of Tibeto-Burman— 

The Kachin or Singpho Dialect, in North-Western Assam and 
in Burma, in the valley of the Hukong river. It is more a language 
of Burma than of India. 

(8) Kuki or Chin (Kuki-Chin) Group— 

Kuki is the Indian (Bengali-Assamese) name, found from the 
beginning of the 16th century ; and Chin or Khyang is the Burmese 
name for this group ; and Kuki-Chin is a composite name. Kuki- 
Chin dialects are spoken in Burma, and in the Lushei Hills and 
Manipur and Tripura states as well as Assam in India. Lushei has a 
little Christian literature printed in the Roman script. The most 
important language of this group is Meithei (Meitet) or Manipuri 
(over 300,000 people). It has a respectable literature which goes 
back to at least a thousand years from now, when the Meitheis 
appear to have been brought (at least in part) within the orbit of 
Brahmanical Hindusim. The language had acquired an alphabet of 
its own, based on the Indian alphabet, and this continued in use 
right down to middle of the 18th century, when the Meitheis 
adopted Gaudtya or Bengali Vaishnavism and took up the Bengali 
script. This is now used in writing and printing Meithei or 
Manipuri. 
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Specimen of Meithei, with interliner translation— 


mi a-ma-gt ma-ca 

ni-pa 

a-ni 

Man of-one-person his-children 

male 

two 

lai-rammi. 

ma-buha-hi-gi 

ma-rak-ta 

ma-nao 

there-were. 

Of-them-both 

among 

his-son 

a-tom-ba 

a-du-na 


ma-pa-da 

hai— 

the-younger 

by-him 


to-his-father said— 

paba. 

ai-na 

phah-ga-da-ba 

Ian 

father. 

by-me 

to-be-received 

property 

saruk, 

a-du 

ai-hon 

-da 

pi-bi-yu. 

share 

that 

to-me 


please-give. 

a-du-da 

ma-pa-na 

ma-khoi 

a-ni-gi 

Then 

by-his-father 

to-them of-two-persons 

da-mak 

lan-thum 

yel-le. 


for-sake 

property 

divided. 



(9) Mran-ma (Byamma) or Burmese— 

It is an important Tibeto-Burman language, with many dialects. 
Its history goes back to the 11th century A. D., when it was first 
reduced to writing with an Indian alphabet obtained by the 
Burmese from the Austric Mons of Central and South Burma. 
The orthography gives the pronunciation of the II th century, and 
Burmese retains this old spelling but the modern pronunciation 
has changed very considerably. Burmese is spoken by over 12 
millions, and it is the olficial language of Burma. 

Below, the Burmese passage is given in (1) a Roman 
transliteration of the Burmese orthography, (2) the current Standard 
Burmese pronunciation, and (3) a word for word English 

translation. 

lu ta-yok-nhik sah nhac-yok rhi-eh. 

(lu ta-yauk'-nhek' t^a nhit'-yauk' si-i. 

Man one-person-to son two-persons (sentence-completion). 

hay-so sah-ka mi-mi-en a-bhu-kui i-kai- 

(hoi-dau 0a-ga mi-mi-i a-pha-go i-gse-) 

The-small-one son-said his-own father-to this 

sui pro-le-efi— a-bha, kwu-nuip -ra-thuik-so 

((So pyao-lai'i— a-pha cu-nok' ya-thek'-dau) 

in-tliis-way said— father, to-the-slave (me) to-be-received 

ucca-paccaBh myah-kui kwu-nuip-kui pe-pa thui-a-khs 
(auksa-pyitsi miy3h-go cQ'-nok-'go pai-pa. tho-a-kha) 
property in-all to-me give-away. Then 
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a-bha 

(a-pha 

father 


prac-su'ka mi-mi'en 

pyit-du'ga mi-mi-i 

being-in-it his-own 


ucca-paccahh 
auksa-pyitsi) 
property • 


myab-kui 

(miya.go 

in-all 


kwe-rye peb'luik-eh. 

kuei-ywe pe-Iek'-i.) 

having-divided had-given. 


Of the various Burmese dialects, Mru is spoken in South-East 
Bengal (Chittagong Hill Tracts, in East Pakistan), and Rakhaing or 
Yakhaing, i.e. Arakancsc, is also found in East Bengal. 


(10) The Siamese-Chinese Branch of Sino-Tibetan— 

The Thai (Dai) speeches form an importont branch of Sino- 
Tibetan, and Thai speeches were at one time spoken in Central 
and South China. Apart from some Thai dialects which arc still 
current in South China, the following are the main forms of Thai: 

(a) Thai or Siamese proper (the oldest specimens of Siamese 
Thai are in the inscription of King Ram Garnhaeng of Sukhodai, 
dating from the second half of the 13th century) ; (b) Lao ; 
(c) Shan (Rham), in Burma and Siam ; (d) Ahom, a form of Shan, 
was established in India when in 1228 A. D. the Ahom people 
came from North Burma and conquered Eastern Assam, and gave 
their name to the province or state which had the Sanskrit names 
Pragjydtisa and Kamarupa (Rham —Yham=Aha7n or Ahom, written 
also as Asam, whence Assam). The Ahoms in Assam kept up 
their language until the end of the 18th century. Ahom has now 
become extinct, but a number of Ahom books, on history specially, 
have survived—the Ahoms now have merged among the Aryan- 
Assamese-speakers ; (e) Khamti, spoken by a small tribe in North- 
Eastern Assam and in North Burma, and a few small dialects, 
connected with Khamti, whicli are found in North-Eastern Assam, 
like Nora, Tairong, Aitonia and Thakiysl. 

(It is to be noted that a recent view regarding the origin and 
affinities of the Dai or Thai speeches is that they are not Sino- 
Tibetan and have no genetic relationship with Chinese and the 
rest—althougli Chinese has profoundly influenced Thai in its 
vocabulary. Thai is now proposed to be affiliated to a distinct 
family—the Kadai family, which at one time was current over the 
whole of Indo-China and South-China, including the Island of 
Hainan.) 



[ B j 

THE LITERATURES 




GENEEAL SUEVEY 


Some general survey or ensemble view of the character of the 
literatures in the Modern Indian Languages may be made as an 
introduction to the study of these. Modern Indian Aryan Literatures 
are just a continuation of Middle Indo-Aryan or Apabhramsa 
and Prakrit, and Sanskrit literatures, like the New Indo-Aryan 
languages being just a continuation of Middle and Old Indo-Aryan. 
For the Dravidian languages, we have a similar continuity of the 
literary styles and traditions which were established in Old Tamil, 
Old Kannada and Old Telugu before 1000 A. D. These styles and 
traditions in early Dravidian Itteratures were mainly pan-Indian, 
and Sanskritic : and the stream of the oldest Tamil Sangam tradition 
was being merged into this ever-growing pan-Indian tradition 
from even the Old Tamil period. 

As in most early literatures, the subject matter is religious, 
largely Hindu or Brahmanical, and to some extent Jaina (as in 
Western India—in Early Gujarati and Rajasthani, and in Early Tamil 
and Early Kannada); only in Bengal we have survivals of a Buddhist 
literature in its latest Mahayana phase. The literatures started with 
inheritances from Apabhramsa and Prakrit and Sanskrit; and then 
on the religious side a Brahmanical revival found its fullest 
expression in the literatures in Modem Indian languages, both 
Aryan and Dravidian—after the Turki conquest and the cataclysm 
it involved in the 11th-13th centuries had subsided, particularly 
in Northern India. There were, also a number of local cults and 
stories and legends, which were quite popular as submerged 
forms of pre-Aryan religion. But these were rapidly becoming 
Brahmanized and were also treated in the various Modern Indian 
languages, in the earlier phases of their literatures. 

The literatures of mediaeval India, in both the Aryan and 
Dravidian speeches, have largely treated in great poems and in 
lyric poetry, as well as in prose works in some cases, the 
heritage of ancient Indian legends and tales as well as philosophy, 
together with the various local tales, cults and creeds. The 
atmosphere is very largely that of the Vedanta and Bhakti Schools— 
of Jflam, Kama, and Yoga, and all other great ideas and ideals and 
traditions and practices of the Brahmanical philosophy and religion. 
Jaina philosophy and story-telling have their place also in the 
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literatures of some areas. The Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Furanas form the back-ground, just as the Bible, the Legends of the 
Saints, and later Greco-Roman myths, legends and history, as well 
as tales from the Germanic and Celtic (and Slav) worlds,, fornf the 
back-ground of the literatures of Mediaeval Europe. A knowledge 
of this ancient Indian back-ground or basis is indispensable for an 
appreciation of Modern Indian Literature, particularly in its earlier 
phases ; and with a basis or preliminary knowledge of Sanskrit 
and the world of Sanskrit Literature, the appreciation of Mediaeval 
and Modern Indian Literature (even for Urdu, in its earlier as 
well as popular phases) will be easier and fuller. 

Cross divisions cannot be avoided, in considering both subject- 
matter and treatment. A mediaeval French poet divided the subject- 
matter of French romance into three groups :—(i) the Matter of 
France, (ii) the Matter of Britain, and (iii) the Matter of Rome, The 
first of these refers to the stories about Charlemagne and his circle, 
which were thought to be exclusively French ; the second, to the 
Arthurian romances, which first evolved in Britain ; and the third to 
the classical world of ancient Rome—“Rome the Great”, which 
included also the stories of ancient Greece which were available 
' from Roman or Latin sources (Jean Bodel, end of the 12th century, 
as quoted by W. H. Schofield in his “English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer”, London 1906, p. 147: ‘Ne sont que 
trois matieres a nul home intendent, De France, et de Bretagne, et 
de Rome la grant’). About Early Modern Indian Literature, we may 
say that on the side of story-telling—romance and narrative 
poetry—there were, to start with, two distinct matters or cycles in 
almost every province, viz.—(i) the Matter or Cycle of Ancient India, 
as preserved primarily in Sanskrit, and (ii)) the Matter or Cycle of the 
Province or Linguistic Area concerned —the Matter of Mediaeval India, 
which sometimes was found treated not in one language but in many, 
and which was thus in some cases inter-provincial or pan-Indian. 
Some of the most distinctive or characteristic things in the different 
Modern Indian literatures belong to this Matter of Mediaeval India, 
Then, from the 16th century onwards, paticularly from the 17th 
century, some of the North Indian languages like Hindustani or 
Hindi and Bengali, Panjabi and Sindhi, under Muhammadan inspira¬ 
tion, developed a new matter or cycle, (iii) the Matter (or Cycle) 
of the Islamic World of Persia and Arabia, In the Urd% form of the 
Hindi speech, and in the earlier Dakhni, this became most prominent, 
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naturally. In Bengali, from the beginning of the 17th century 
onwards, we have a respectable literature of this type, treating of 
Muslim religious, mythological, legendary and romantic themes. 
A thin stream of this is noticeable in other literatures also, wherever 
there are Muslims, whether in the Tamil Country, or in North 
Bihar, in the Maratha Country or in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Early Literature in the Modern Indian languages was either 
Lyrical, or Narrative. Tne first dealt, naturally, with love and other 
sentiments, or religious devotion, subjectively ; and second treated 
objectively mythological tales, and themes from the Sanskrit epics 
and Puraryas, as well as medieval heroic romantic and devotional 
In Early Bengali literature, these two types were known as pada (song 
or poem) and mafigala (narrative story, particularly of a religious 
implication or application). Already in the Sanskrit Qita-govinda 
of JayadSva (Bengal, end of 12th century), these words are found 
for the lyrical and narrative parts of the poem describing the Loves 
of Rsdhs and Krsna. The oldest literature of Tamil, which in 
a number of matters shows considerable originality and divergence 
from Sanskrit (e. g. in the classification of its themes in poetical 
composition), divides literature similarly into akam, i. e. inner or 
subjective lyrical literature, and puram, i. e., outer or objective 
descriptive or narrative literature. The Persian terms bazm or 
‘assembly’ and razm or ‘war’, to mean respectively lyrical or 
reflective and narrative or romantic poetry, are used in Urdu to 
differentiate between these two forms of literary composition. 

The Matter of Ancient India in Early Modem Indian literatures 
need not detain us. This consists of adaptations or translations 
which most languages show, in verse, of the Indian National epics 
the Ramayana, the Mahdbharata, and the Blmgavata and other 
Purdnas, besides of some of the great books of Brahmanism 
(relating to Bhakti and Yoga, for instance), which form the Bible of 
the Hindu masses all over the country ; and these translations or 
adaptations in the various languages still keep the Hindu traditions 
alive and effective among the people. The lives of the Vaishnava 
and other saints and devotees of ancient and mediaeval times also 
form part of this Matter of Ancient India, in so far as these are 
directly linked with the Hinduism of the Purdnas. « 

The movement to translate or adapt in the languages of the 
people the RjOmdyaryt, the MahabhSrata, the Purdnas and other isacts 
of Brahmanical Hinduism, which we note all over India, is to be 

U 
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looked upon as part of a sort of Hindu or Brahmanical Renaissance 
throu^ the resuscitation of Sanskrit literature which was noticeable 
from the 15th century as a new force. There was an earlier lesusci- 
tation or revival just after the Turki conquest in the 13th century. 
It began some centuries earlier in the Dravidian languages, e. g. 
Telugu and Tamil and Kannada, and was operative in full force 
in the 16th and 17th. The direct impetus to this Renaissance came 
from the challenge of Islam which Hindudom had to face, after the 
clash with the Muslim Turks started from the 11th century onwards. 
Akbar the Great, (who ruled irom 1554 to 1605, consciously 
or tmconsciously, fell in line with this movement for a national 
cultural rehabilitation in India, and he made the Persian scholars in 
his court translate the Mahabharata and a few other great 
Sanskrit works into Persian, to bring them before his Indian Muslim 
nobility, of Turki and Iranian origin, and to propagate their study 
among Muslim scholars, whether in India or outside India. He 
made his best artists illustrate them on a magnificient scale ; their 
pictures show quite a revival of the Hindu tradition through Art, 
and showed for the first time a conscious attempt at an artistic 
representation of ancient Hindu India which was historically correct. 
Emperor Jahsngir patronized Hindu astrologers, and Shah Jal.sn 
also supported Sanskrit scholars. Shsh Jahsn’s son Dara Shiksh is 
well known for his Hindu sympathies and for his study of Sanskrit 
philosophy. He caused the Upanisads to be translated into Persian, 
and wrote a book in Persian (the Majma*u<UBahrain or ‘the gathering 
of the Two Oceans’) showing the harmony of Hindu thought 
(Vedanta) and Isalmic mysticism (Tasawwuf) ; and he further had 
this book translated into Sanskrit for the use of Hindu scholars (the 
Samudta-Safigama or ‘the Ck>nfluence of the Oceans'). The Hindus 
from all this were strengthened in their culture, and we have the 
case of a Brahman from the Panjab, Candar-bhsrn (Candra-bhanu) of 
Lahore (c. 1650), who was a finished poet in Persian, declaring his 
unabated adherence to the faith and the way of his fathers, and 
throi^ his adherence to VedSnta and Tasawwuf his faith in 
Universalism. In one of his Persian poems he says : ‘I have seen 
with the eye of Unity everything in this world which is full of 
diversities. Nothing came to my eye which I considered foreign or 
strange. Excepting the truth I have not intimately mingled with 
anything else.’ Through contact with Persian literature bringk^ 
some news of the outer world, a new kind of cosmopolitanism was 
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ahready developing in India ; and this was strengthened in the 18th 
century and early 19th century by the impact of European 
literature, thought and science. 

The renderings of the Sanskrit epics snd Puranas and other 
texts form a common inheritance, and an inheritance of the most 
far-reaching importance, in the literatures in all the Modem Indian 
Languages, and they from also the most obvious and effective link 
among them. It is through the common heritage of the Matter of 
Ancient India that the stories of Rama and Sits, of the Pandavas, of 
Krsna and RSdha, and of ^iva and Uma and the other great mytho¬ 
logical and legendary stories (e.g. of Savitrl and Satyavan, of Nala 
and Damayanti, of ^akuntala, of Malati and Madhava, of the 
devotees of God like Dhruva and Prahlada and Sukadeva, of the Ten 
Avataras of Visnu, etc., etc.), with their romantic, mystical and 
devotional as well as moral and didactic import and application, have 
permeated among the masses, and have brought the ideas of Hindu 
philosophy—particularly the Vedcinta and Bhakti for approaching 
the Unseen Reality through knowledge or faith or both—to the 
door of all, and have moulded a pan-Indian Hindudom as a single 
cultural and artistic unit. As being within the bosom or orbit 
of Sanskrit literature. Mediaeval and Modern Indian literatures 
have among themselves a complete understanding and mutual 
appreciation. And although there may be in some cases a little 
novelty (e.g. in the Sangam literature of Old Tamil, and in Kol or 
Munda love-poetry), there is not the slightest sense of being in a 
different world when we pass from one Modern Indian literature 
into another. 

Next we come to the Matter of Mediaeval India, This consists 
of different cycles of romantic or heroic stories which had their 
origin from the time of the rise of. the New Indo-Aryan languages 
and literatures. Some of them were stories of mediaeval or ancient 
origin, particularly in Bengali, at times even go back to pre-Aipp 
sources, which were orally current among the people, and then they 
were given the imprimatur of and were rendered 19 

the Modern Indian languages jgp.d were grafted into a compdsite 
Hindu tradition. Thus we have, in Bengal, the cycles of storiti: 
relating to LaU-Scna, the princely hero (in the 
romances); to the Rsja Ol^^i^dra or OOvinda-can^ ' 

mother Mayang-mati, his wives Adima and ind 

his Quru the Siddha-ydg^ a which 
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firom Bengal as far west as Western Panjab and as far South 
as the Maratha country; to the devoted wife Bihula and her 
husband Lakhindhara (Lakshmindhara) and ManasS, the«Snake- 
goddess (in the Manasa^angala or Padma^pmam poems); and 
to the merchant of Bengal, Dhanapati, his wives Khullana and 
Lahana and his son ^rimanta ; as well as to the stories of the 
huntsman Kalaketu, and his wife Phullara (in the Candl-mangala 
poems). In Orissa, we have stories about the Kings of Orissa, 
particularly the highly romantic story of King Purush5ttama-deva 
and Princess Padmavati (in the Kanci'Kaverl romance). In the 
Awadhi area, we find quite a number of romantic tales which 
were treated specially by the early Muslim writers of Awadhi, and 
one story, that of Padmini of Chitor, was adapted in novel way by 
the Sufi poet Malik Muhammad Jayasi (1540): a whole series 
of romantic poems with the lovers who are Hindus, have been 
composed in this Awadhi Sufi tradition by Muslim writers, 
beginning from the end of the Hth century. So in Rajasthan and 
the North Indian Rajput world, we have a series of stories of 
Rajput romance and chivalry which were treated in great poems 
in Rajasthani (early Marwari or Dingal) and in Braj-bhaklia as well as 
in Bundeli forms of Western Hindi (e. g. the Alha-lJdal romance). 
Panjab also had its romantic stories (relating to Raja Risalu, and to 
the lovers Hir'Ranjha and Sohm-MaHiwal, etc.). Finally the Maratha 
country has its ballads (Pdu/S4as) relating to the Maratha heroes from 
^ivaji onwards (17th to 19th centuries). A number of exquisite 
romantic ballads were also written in Bengali from the 17th century, 
and these have been published (e. g. the Ballads from Mymensingh 
and Noakhali, compiled by Chandra Kumar De and others, and 
published and translated into English by Dinesh Chandra Sen from 
the University of Calcutta). We have similarly a number of fine 
romantic ballads relating to the early Rajput rulers of Sindh, in the 
Sindhi language, and also some fine mediaeval love-stories, which 
have partly been translated into English (by C. A. Kincaid, e.g. 
the Story of Ud€r5-lsl, and that of King Canesar and Queen Lila and 
the hadsome Kaunr5 who love the King). Romantic and heroic 
ballads and tales (apart from the classical epics and romances of the 
Sangam age of Old Tamil) relating to local heroes of Ksrala, of 
Tamil-nad, of Andhra-dEsa and of Karima taka ai^ known in 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada ; but not much has been 
published about them, particularly in English. 
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The Matter o/the Islamic World, as in Early Bengali, in Dakhni, 
in Urdu, in Panjabi and in Sindhi, as well as in Kashmiri, consists 
of stories relating to what may be called Muslim Myth and Legends 
(of both Arab and Persian origin). We have here in the first instance 
the story of the Prophet of Islam with all miraculous embellish¬ 
ments, and then stories about the heroes of ancient Arabia 
(including those of the pre-Muhammadan age, the Jahiliyya or the 
period of ‘Ignorance’, with contacts with Islam), and of ancient prc- 
Islamic Persia (as in the Shah-riamah, which, curiously enough, has 
always been looked upon in India as a Muslim classic), the legends 
of Sikandar or Alexander the Great and of other Greek personages 
as they came to India through the Arabic and Persian, Old Arab and 
Persian tales, the stories of the Arabian Nights, and, above all, the 
story of the tragic fight at Kerbela, leading to the death of the 
prophet Muhammad’s grandson Husain at the hands of the army of 
the godless Arab Omayyad emperor Yazid. These, together with 
works on the doctrines, the theology, the legal institutions and 
social prescriptions of Islam, present a mass of literature for Indian 
Muslims to draw from. Sufi philosophy and spiritual culture also 
form part of it. The Hindus of India also, if they chose to read it, 
were not debarred from this literature, as it was in Indian languages. 
Through this Matter of the Islamic World, it is to be seen that a 
partial integration of the Indian mind with the thought and culture 
of Muslim Persia and Arabia took place ; and Urdu and Sindhi, 
and to some extent Early Bengali and Panjabi and Kashmiri 
literatures acted as the Indian mediums for this. 

Certain literary genres were well-established in the North 
Indian languages. One is the Bdrah-Masiyd, or ‘12-Month Poems’, 
poems describing in a series of pictures, so to say, for the 12 
months of the year, the sufferings of lovers pining through separa¬ 
tion, or their joys in union. Another is the Cautisa or ‘Poems of 34’, 
with the initials of the first words of the lines consisting of the 34 
consonants in the Indian alphabet successively, similarly describing 
either the pangs of separation or the joys in union of lovers, or 
praising some ttvinity. Where the Persian alphabet became 
established as among the Sufis in the Panjab, the Indian CautisS. 
became the Persian Si-harfl or ‘Poems of the 30-letters’. 

The descriptions of the seasons, of fights, of love-making, of 
feminine beauty etc., in all early New Indo-Aryan (as well as 
Dravidiw) litemture, were mostly along stereotyped lines borrowed 
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from Sanskrit. There is of course the old Tamil tradition in the 
oldest literature of Tamil the Sangam literature, but this was 
gradually abandoned in Tamil. But some new types of treat|nent 
developed in the different Modem North-Indian languages. 
Thus we have in the North-Indian languages like Early Hindi 
and Rajasthani the hlakha-Sikhd-Varnana or the minute description 
of the beauty of lady ‘from the nails of her feet to the tresses on her 
head’. These are Questions and Answers among lovers, or their 
friends men and women. The long narrative poems begin with 
the praise of some Divinity—either a Hindu God or Goddess, or in 
the case of Muslim writers, of Allsh and his Prophet; and they revel 
in set descriptions of all sorts—of persons, places, scenes, situations 
and natural phenomena. The atmosphere can be seen easily from 
a work like JyOtirisvara Thakura’s Varryi-ratnakara (in Maithil, 
before 1325 A. D.), which is a guide and a handbook of literary 
descriptions and cliches culled mainly from Sanskrit literature for 
the use of poets and story-tellers.—a continuation of the customs 
of introducing set descriptions which is found in Jaina and other 
Prakrit writings, called Vannas or Vannaas (Varnos, Varriokos); and 
works like the Sanskrit Kadambari of Bsnabhatta, with their 
gergeous descriptive passages, often furnished the model to all 
Indian languages, Aryan or Dravidian. 

Rime came to be fully established in the poetry of all the 
New Indo-Aryan languages. Contrasted with Sanskrit (Old Indo- 
Aryan) and Prakrit (Middle Indo-Aryan), the use of rime was a very 
note-worthy thing in both Apabhramsa (late Middle Indo-Aryan) 
and Bhasd (New Indo-Aryan). The development of rime appears 
to have been spontaneous in Indo-Aryan, as much as in Iranian 
(Persian) and in the Romance or Neo-Latin languages ; and by 500 
A. D, rime seems to be coming in use in Apabhramsa, and then 
it was firmly established in Apabhramsa. It was (hen duly 
inherited by New Indo-Aryan. Rime invaded later Sanskrit 
poetry also, though to a very limited extent. The poems of 
Ghata-karpara (c. 400 A. D.) show weil-developed rime, some 
times involving 3 or 4 syllables. We note rime also in the Padas 
or lyrics in JayadSva’s Qita-govinda, where it is obviously based 
on Apabhramsa or Early New Indo-Aryan rime. Rime is found 
als o in the Dravidian speeches, though it was not characteristic of 
the Dravidian languages in their early pli^ses. Rime thus can be 
taken to be a common trait in the poetic diction of all New 
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Ihdo.Aryan languages. In recent years, however, through English 
influence, unrimed verse-forms (like the blank verse, and vers libre), 
have come to be introduced and well-established in all forms of 
New Indo-Aryan and Dravidian literature. Complicated rime- 
arrangements in poetic stanzas have also been adopted in most 
Indian languages through the influence of English poetry. The 
influence of Persian in the development of rime in New Indo-Aryan 
cannot also wholly be ruled out. In any case, Urdu poetry early 
took up the Persian pattern, and became even in its form a reflex of 
the latter language. 

Prose was very rarely cultivated in most of the Modem Indian 
languages in their early periods. Exceptions are Early Assamese, 
which developed a very simple yet vigorous prose style in its 
histories, of Sino-Tibetan (Ahom) inspiration (the Buranji literature), 
from the 17th century ; Braj-bhasha, which from the 17th century 
also developed a Vaishnava hagiographical and biographical 
literatare in prose ; and Early Gujarati, where the Jains created a 
rich and varied narrative literature in prose. In Marathi also we 
have a special literature of chronicles and letters and despatches in 
prose, from the 17th century. In Early Panjabi too (in Hindki or 
West Panjabi, and then in East Panjabi) we have a Sikh biographical 
literature in prose. Prose was used, but it was generally confined to 
letters, and to legal and other documents. Bengali prose (apart from 
what we see in epistolary compositions going to the 16th century) 
started from the 18th century, and that too largely under Portuguese 
missionary auspices. 

An independent tradition of prose, however, is found in all the 
South Indian languages. This is both religious and secular. A fine 
style of prose historical narratives, very natural, developed in 
Telugu in the 17th country. 

In tiie 18th-19th centuries, through Christian Missionary as 
well as official English lead, eagerly followed by Indian writers and 
educationists, prose came to be fully established in all the Modem 
Indian languages. 

One thing we have to note in connexion with the literatures 
in the Modem Indian languages. They were never isolated 
from each other. There was more often the study and adaptation 
of the orig^al works in a particular language rather than 
regular translations. This led to a good deal of direct influence. 
In some eases,'*the works of a particular writer in Early Ici^q* 
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Ar>'an literature passed from one area to another, and the 
language was modified in this movement; and the original writer 
at times came to be regarded as a writer in ihe new linguistic ^rea 
where he was taken and adapted and transformed, wholly or 
partially. G5rakha>n9tha, VidySpati, Kabir, Mirt Bsi and others 
are cases in point. Great stories of adventure or romance or piety 
also travelled from one end of the country to another, although 
these were not from the Sanskrit Purams presenting a common 
heritage for the whole of India. Thus, the story of G5rakha-n3tha 
and his cycle of Siddha-gurus or miracle-working Y5gis spread all 
over India from Bengal to the Panjab and Maharashtra, and even 
into the Dravidian country. Writings of the Bengal Siddhas in 
modified Bengali have been found in Rajasthan. The story of 
Padmini came to Bengal from North India, and the story of 
Bihula and Lakhindhar passed form Bengal into Uttar Pradesh. 
The vast plains of India were a most suitable field for passage of 
literature and ideas without let or hindrance, in ancient, mediaeval 
as well as modern times. Sanskrit literature even before 1000 A. D. 
had acquired a pan-Indian position ; and so did also some forms 
of Modern Indian literature in mediaeval times. 

The range of Early Modem Indian literature, however, was 
rather limited, if we compare it with that of Early Modem 
European literatures, particularly from after the Renaissance, or 
with that of the Islamic world as in Afabic and Persian. The real 
Renaissance in India came through the contact with English liters- 
ture and European culture, from the early part of the 19th century ; 
and from this time we have a now orientation and a totally new 
development of Modem Indian literatures. Religious poetry, mystic 
and devotional, which is found in such abundance in the Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi (as in Kabir and his school of Sant poets, in 
Tulasidasa, in Mirt Bai), Panjabi and Marathi,—poems jpL the old 
Hindu and other traditions, and also in the Sufi tradition in Panjabi 
and Sindhi—reached a supreme height in Early Modern Indian 
literature. Some of the great narrative poems on ancient as well as 
mediaeval Indian themes are really great. Some philosophical works, 
like the Bengali Caitanya'caritamfta and some of the old Tamil 
Classics, have also their place. 

The Drama was known—it was played without a proper stage, 
but generally it did not develop as a literary form in the New 
Indo-Aryan languages—except in some religioti^ dramas of a 
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primitive type composed in Assamese from the 15th century, and 
in Nepal in the mixed Bengali, Maithili and Awadhi speeches (with 
stage directions in the Tibeto-Burman Newari ) in the 17th century. 
Herein was a distinct set-back in New Indo-Aryan from the 
achievement of Sanskrit literature. The New Indian Drama which 
developed during the second half of the 19th century is largely of 
European (English) inspiration, though the Sanskrit drama had 
some influence at its foundation. 

The absence of a prose literature of Information, even of a 
purely scientific or informative character, was a great drawback 
for the Indian languages. The little literature that was available on 
the arts and sciences was mostly in verse. This tradition has been 
carried down to our day, when, for example, in Bengali we have 
had a book on law, ‘the Friend of the Lawyer’, MoJaSr-Suhrd, and 
one on Homoeopathy, Homiopathi-Darpant or ‘the Mirror of 
Homoeopathy’, in verse : dictionaries, medical books, works on 
accounting are known in verse, and even a weekly newspaper all 
in verse at one time came out in Hindi. 

Contact with the European spirit through English literature 
brought in a real Indian Renaissance, and gave a new course to the 
literature in Modern Indian languages. English literature itself, 
and the literatures of Ancient Greece and Rome, of Italy and France 
and Germany, and later on of Russia and Scandinavia ( from the 
20th century ), which were brought to the door of the English- 
knowing Indians, revolutionized the attitude to life and literature, 
and inaugurated the current phase or modern phase in Indian 
literature. This contact with the European mind first began in 
Bengal, and by the middle of the 19th century, the emancipation or 
modernization of the mind of Bengal and of Bengali literature had 
already begun. European methods of literary approach were 
eagerly adopted. The drama, the novel, the short-story, and the 
essay were born ; prose flourished, and gradually an expressive and 
nervous Bengali prose style became established during the sixties 
of the last century. The European type of blank verse, and verse 
forms like the Italian Sonnet were introduced. We have an 
astonishing floraison of literature, in Bengali at first, and then 
gradually in the other languages, as European education through 
the English schools and colleges and the universities began to shape 
the mind of the intelligentsia ; and India, as much as in the Physical 
Sciences, became linked up with the Modem World in Literature 
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and the Humanities and the Human Sciences also. Rabindranath 
Tagore, awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 1913, became the 
symbol of this new spirit in Indian Literature, as Jagadish Chandra 
Bose became in Science. Our intimate contact with Euglish 
literature has been of the greatest value in modernizing the mind 
of India and in developing Modem Indian literature. 

It will be seen that the influence of Modern Bengali literature, 
with its ideal of integrating an India one and indivisible with 
the rest of the World, has been, after English literature, one 
of the most potent forces in Modern Indian literature as a 
whole, in all the various languages. At least three Bengali 
writers have become pan-Indian in their effective influence : 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore, and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji ; and there are a few other names also, 
though only less prominent or important. The influence of 
Rabindranath Tagore is steadily on the increase, both in the North 
and in the South ; his true interpretation of life in India, his 
universalism and internationalism which go hand in hand with his 
intense love for India and her peoples and her great culture, and 
his sensing of the great Reality or Truth I;)ehind life—all these, and 
many other things, have made him the representative Poet, Novelist, 
Short-Story Writer, Essayist, Educationist, Constuctive Social 
Worker and Thought-leader in Modern Indian literature, ensuring 
also his place as one of the greatest figures in World Literature, 
besides being one of India’s great Musical Composers and Painters. 

It has also to be noted that in the Indian Cultural Renaissance 
through contact with the West, India’s past had to play an equally 
great part. Sanskrit has been a great heritage which India never 
lost; and the European spirit through English literature, and the 
profundity of Indian thought as well as the cultured mentality that 
is behind the Indian Way of Life, became complimentary forces 
in India’s self-expression in the modem age. The study and 
appreciation of Sanskrit and Indian thought, and also of Indian 
letters and Indian art, by the advanced peoples of the West, put 
heart in Indians. Sanskrit, to quote the words of Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, has become for India her “symbol of seniority among 
the peoples of the world.” The attitude of the best thought-leaders of 
the present age in India (among whom we can mention four who are 
tnosx cotvsysveuous—Swami Vivekananda, Rabindrarvath Tagore, 
Mohandas Karamchand Oandhi, and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan ), 
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who are also responsible for a great deal of India’s modem creative 
literature and creative endeavour, is to effect, for the benefit 
of India as well as of Humanity, a combination of the best elements 
in both Indian and European civilizations ; to remain firm, so far 
as India is concerned, in the Weltanschauung created by her philo¬ 
sophers, poets and men of letters, and at the same time to receive of 
the best, not only from the intellectual and the scientific but also 
from the artistic and spiritual achievements of Europe and America *, 
and to hold up before the nations the ideals of India as something 
which the thinking part of the world cannot ignore : India’sN^ense 
of an Ultimate Reality behind life, and her conviction that this 
Reality in its essential nature cannot be dogmatized in a hide-bound 
theological system ; her acknowledgment of sorrow and suffering, 
which it is the avowed duty of philosophy to try to remove ; her 
faith in the freedom of mind and thought, and her repugnance to 
the use of force or fraud to bring about conformity to any set 
ideology ; her conviction that different religious experiences are 
true and great and useful as different paths to the Ultimate Truth ; 
her insistence upon the diversity of paths in the quest, whether of 
knowledge, or faith, or work, or self-discipline, as being all for the 
same goal; her practical work of bringing together peoples of 
various degrees of progress into one composite, integrated whole ; 
her sense of the sacredness of all life, and of the need for an all- 
embracing Mercy and an active Good-doing ;—all these leading 
to a spirit of Universalism and to a great Tolerance in the domain 
of thought and action, from the passive spirit of Non-injury 
(AHimsu), to the active spirit of pity and love (Kartina), and of 
Good-doing (Maitri) to all living creatures. 


Below attempts have been made to give brief sketches of the 
literatures of all the 13 National Languages of Modern India which 
have been given a place in the 8th Schedule at the end of the 
Constitution of India (in addition to Sanskrit, which brings the 
list to 14). They used to be described as Regional Languages, 
among which Hindi in Nagari characters was declared to be the 
O^ial Language, side by side with English. All of these are now 
called National Languages, and an Indian citizen has the right to 
address the State and to get a reply in any of these. The National 
Languages are in use in the various States, and they, along with 
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Sanskrit ( which is not spoken by any community in India as its 
home language, but is universally acknowledged to be the basic 
language vital for the cultural as well as political unity of India ) 
are now all encouraged by the Central Indian Government { 6. g. 
through the Sdhitya Akademh the All-India National Institution for 
the devolpment of literature in the various Indian Languages ). In 
the studies which follow, Urdu has been given its proper place 
immediately after Hindi in being within the same orbit or circle. 
These have been given in the foliowring order : 

(1) Hindi. 

(2) Urdu. 

(3) Bengali. 

(4) Assamese. 

(5) Oriya. 

(6) Marathi. 

(7) Gujarati. 

(8) Panjabi. 

(9) Kashmiri. 

(10) Telugu. 

(11) Kannada, 

(12) Tamil. 

(13) Malayalam. 

In addition to the above, Sindhi, Rajasthani, Nepali, Bhojpuri 
and Maithili, among other Indo-Aryan languages, as well as Awadhi, 
Chattisgarhi and Konkani, besides Manipuri and Newari among 
Sino-Tibetan languages, and Santali among the Kol or Munda 
speeches, deserve special treatment. 



HINDI LITERATURE 

(1) The Linguistic Background of Hindi Literature 

By ‘Hindi Literature’, we now mean the entire mass of 
compositions in the following speeches (languages and dialects): 

(i) The modern literature, in prose and verse, that has started 
from the end of the 18th century and is being created with such 
wide-spread enthusiasm in Khari-Boli, the Standard Speech of Delhi, 
which entered its full-fledged literary career from after the middle 
of the 19th century. Beginnings of the use of this Standard Delhi 
Dialect mixed with (ii) below we find from the 14th century. 
At the present day, particularly for the last fifty years, there is quite 
a luxuriant growth of literature of all sorts in this Khari-Boli, 
the Modern Hindi Speech par excellence. 

(ii) The earlier as well as the modern literature in the dialects 
of the ‘Western Hindi’ group—notably in Braj-bhasha and Bundeli. 
From 1300-1800 A. D., it was the literature in Braj which was most 
in vogue as proper ‘Hindi’ literature, and some of the greatest 
earlier poets like Suradasa, Biharl and Bhusana wrote in the Braj 
dialect. 

In addition to the above two forms of Hindi, which belong 
grammatically to the same group, the earlier literatures in the follo¬ 
wing speeches also come under ‘Hindi’, as their speakers in modern 
times have accepted Hindi (i) as their language of public life, 
education and literature, and now-a-days produce little or no 
literature worth the name in their own speeches. Whatever is 
written in these speeches now passes as ‘dialect literature’ in 
Hindi (including compositions in pure (ii) e. g. Braj-bhasha and 
Bundeli ): 

(iii) The Awadhi speech, with the related Bagheli and 
Chattisgarhi dialects. A considerable part of ‘Early Hindi' literature, 
including Tulasidasa, perhaps the best-known ‘Hindi’ writer, is in 
'Early Awadhi. 

The various Ralaathani dialects, particularly Early 
Marwari known as An extensive literature in Matwari 

and other Rajasthani, including a number of fine long poems, like 
the Ve|i Krstui Bukmii^i Ri, and the Dhola-Maru-ra DuKa, and a 
good amount of lyric poetry, come under this—^also as part pf 
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‘Hindi’ literature. Miri Bai’s devotional lyrics on Krishna, 
composed originally in pure Rajasthani, but current also in a form 
modified by Braj-bhasha and Khari-Boli, are thus considered to be 
among the most esteemed creations of ‘Hindi’ literature. * 

But it is to be noted that there is a movement among a strong 
section of Rajasthani-speakcrs, particularly of the Marwari area, to 
press for the recognition of Rajasthani as a separate language 
independent of Hindi. 

(v) A mixed Panjabi (both Western and Eastern) and 
Western Hindi (Khari-Boli of Delhi, as well as Braj-bhasha) litera¬ 
ture of devotional poetry,- as in the compositions of the Sikh 
Gurus, is also regarded as ‘Early Hindi.’ 

(vi) The small literature of songs and ballads in the Pahari 
speeches (Western Pahari and Central Pahari, see ante, p. 25) is now 
within the category of Hindi literature. 

(vii) The Bihari speeches, Bhojpuri and Magahi as well as 
Maithili, have now been reduced to the position of patois dialects, 
as their speakers have accepted Hindi as their language of educa¬ 
tional and public life. Consequently, whatever is available, old 
and modern, in these speeches is also included within ‘Hindi’ 
literature. 

But some Maithili-speakers resent this, and press for a 
separate classification of their language. The greatest writer of 
Maithili, Vidyapati, c. 1400, is claimed as a ‘Hindi’ poet by all, 
except by those Maithils who wish their language to be given an 
independent status once again. 

Beside the above, we have to note that—- 

(viii) Urdu literature, which has had an independent history, 
would gladly be claimed as part of Hindi Literature, as the grammars 
of Urdu and Khari-Boli Hindi are almost identical. ‘Hindi’ and 
‘Urdu’ from this point of view are looked upon as but two different 
‘Styles’ of the same language, Urdu being specially dubbed as 
‘Musalmani Hindi.’ However correct the position might be 
linguistically, Muslim as well as many Hindu writers and users of 
Urdu will not accept it. 

Nevertheless, at the present day a good deal of Urdu 
literature, particularly poetry, is being printed in Nagari characters, 
with Hindi and Sanskrit* equivalents of [the less common Perso- 
Arabic words being given in footnotes ; and works in Urdu, prose 
also (short stories and novels) are with slight changes in vocabulary 
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being published in the Nagari script. These are quite popular with 
readers of Hindi, and it is Nagari'Pracara in the true sense ; and 
these editions, like what is known as Cinema Hindustani, demons¬ 
trate the basic unity of Hindi and Urdu. 

(ix) The literature in Dakhni or Dakni, composed in the 
various Western Hindi dialects, on a Khari-Boli cum Panjabi basis, 
which were taken to the Deccan and South India by Muslim and 
other persons—soldiers, businessmen, administrators etc.—*who 
went from North India and settled among Marathi, Kanada, Telugu 
and Tamil speakers. They started a literature from the middle of 
the 14th century and this literature, mainly the work of Muslims, 
has been preserved in Mss. and printed books in the Persian script, 
and was looked upon as an earlier form of Urdu, as a sort of 
‘DakhanP or Southern or Deccan Urdu, as opposed to ‘ShimalT' or 
Northern or Delhi Urdu. This early literature of Dakhni is now 
being studied by Hindu scholars, and is being printed and published 
in the Nagari character, and as such is being quietly included 
within ‘Hindi’ literature, as the most natural thing. 

If in Europe we could conceive of Portuguese, Spanish and 
Catalan ceasing to produce literature ( like Galician and Proven 9 al ) 
and the speakers of all these accepting French as their main literary 
language, studying only French at school and reading and writing 
only French, and if on that basis we were to lump together the 
earlier (and even modern) literatures in all these languages and 
dialects as ‘French’ literature, then we would be in an analogous 
situation for ‘Hindi’. Only, Standard Literary Hindi, as current now, 
is a recent speech, barely 150 years old. But it must be noted 
that there is far greater agreement in vocabulary { through both 
pure and modified Sanskrit words as well as proper words of these 
speeches derived ultimately from ‘Sanskrit’ through Prakrit or 
Middle Indo-Aryan), and in general mutual intelligibility (although 
the grammatical forms may be mote or less different) among 
these modern Indo-Aryan speeches, than there is among the 
Neo-Latin languages in Europe. Besides, the masses are not so 
-very much dialect-conscious as yet—^they are more caste-conscious, 
and caste often overlaps dialects ; and as they are largely illiterates, 
they take the lead from the intellectual e'lite in the various areas. 

But whatever might be the history, or the findings of historical 
linguistics, the wishes of the people ( or, rather, of the guiding 
intelligentsia ) have to be followed in a matter like this. So by 
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^ ‘Hindi Literature’ we have to include the literatures produced 
in all the nine (or eight) forms of speech as above, particularly 
for the older periods. 

Urdu is the Musalman form of Hindi ( No. (i) Khari-b6li ). 
It has been given recognition as a separate language because of 
three things: (i) its Perso-Arabic script, (ii) its plethora of Perso- 
Arabic words, to the deliberate exclusion of pure Hindi and Sanskrit 
words, and (iii) the general Islamic and Persian feel of its atmosphere 
and its ideals in life and literature. The Muslim ordinarily would 
never consent to bring Urdu under Hindi, as a special or communal 
form of it: they claim for it an independent status. As a reply to 
some Hindu writers who are demanding that Urdu should have its 
proper linguistic place as a form of Hindi, some Muslims, political 
leaders and others, when they make a speech in highly Persianized 
Urdu, describe it as ‘Hindi’ ; and they contend that it is Khari-Boli 
Hindi which is really a Hinduized and Sanskritized form of 
Hindustani or Urdu, pointing out that Khari-Boli Hindi poetry 
came in the field much later than Urdu poetry. 

In the present work, Urdu literature is treated separately 
after Hindi. 

(2) Hindi Literature prior to 1300 A. D. 

Round about 1000 A. D., the New Indo-Aryan languages, 
including the Western Hindi dialects, took their definite modem 
form. At that time, not only in what may be caBed ‘the Hindi area,’ 
but also all over Aryan India, the latest form of Middle Indo-Aryan, 
as current in the Midland and the contiguous tracts, was well- 
established as the language of a popular character, as opposed to 
the scholars’ Sanskrit. This latest form of Midland Middle Indo- 
Aryan or Prakrit, known as ^aurasenl (or Nagara) Apabhramsa, 
was the real precursor of Hindi. Even when the New Indo-Aryan 
stage was arrived at, giving rise to what may be called ‘Old 
Hindi’, the force of the ^aurasgni or Nagara Apabhramsa literary 
speech was so great that for at least three centuries more it held the 
field. The actual spoken language came to its own, so far as the 
Hindi area was concerned, later, after 1300 A.D. The situation was 
not exactly like this in many other language areas. Bengal developed 
a literature in pure Old Bengali by 1000 A, D., whijie writers 
yrejre still under the spell of the Compioii Noith Indian Uteraiy 
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Speech, the Nagara or ^aurasSni Apabhramsa. So too in Gujarat; 
Old Gujarati and ^aurasSni Apabhrafh^ were used side by side, 
even after Gujarati had become characterized. Marathi came to its 
own in the 13th century, although short specimens of Old Marathi 
are to be found in some inscriptions much earlier. The oldest 
specimens of what passes as Hindi literature are thus not in a 
properly characterized New Indo-Aryan Hindi, Braj-bhasha or some 
other dialect, but rather in ^auraseni Apabhramsa, or in a kind 
of ^aurasSni Apabhramsa making a compromise with the spoken 
vernacular Hindi as current in the 10th-14th centuries in the 
Midland and East Panjab, in having a mixture of old and new 
forms. 

Specimens of this kind of ^aurasenl Apabhramsa passing on to 
Old Hindi are found in some anthologies, like the verses (definitely 
named ‘Apabhramsa’) quoted in Hemachandra’s Prakrit Grammar 
( Hema-chandra, d. 1147 A. D. ), in the Prakrta-Paingala { compiled 
c. 1400 A.D. from earlier materials), and in certain Jaina writers of 
Gujarat, like SSmaprabha Suri (1124, date of his KumarapMa- 
Pratibodha) and Merutufiga (1304, date of his Prahundlui-cintamam). 
SaurasSni Apabhramsa verses by Bengali poets have also been 
found, belonging to the period 950-1200 A. D. We have also to 
mention old ‘Hindi’ ( really Apabhramk ? ) poems composed 
in India and appreciated ( evidently through a translation) 
in the court of Mahmud of Ghazna, by the Turki Sultan 
himself. 

There is no ^^authentic work in Old Hindi which can be 
definitely placed before 1300 A. D. At least half a dozen romantic 
poems are ascribed to this period, but the MS. tradition is very 
unsatisfactory ; these have all been found in much later MSS. These 
are poems of Rajput warfare and chivalry, and form part of the 
mediaeval literary tradition. In their current or vulgate forms, the 
language cannot be definitely located to any particular age or area. 
There is a mixture of Old Hindi and Old Rajasthani with ^aurasgni 
Apabhramsa in varying degrees, in the forms of words and in 
grammar. The greatest of these Rajput romances is the famous 
Prithwi-rdja Rdsau describing the heroic career of Prithwi-raja 
Cauhana, or Pithaura, the last Hindu King of Delhi (d, 1195), and 
the work is ascribed to Canda BaradSi, his court poet. The work is 
quite epic in its theme, treatment and proportions, and after die 
first complete edition was published by the l^agaruPracarirjl SabKa 

15 
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of Banaras many years ago, scholars are now busy, in Calcutta, in 
Allahabad, in Lucknow, in Udaipur, in Bikaner and elsewhere, to 
find a definitive text. Some believe it to be a huge compilation 
of the 16th century. Others have discovered in it Apabhiamsa 
verses which may go to the 12th-13th centuries. The story is 
romantic, that of Prithwiraja’s winning SanjSgita (or Samyukta), 
the daughter of Jayacanda of Kanauj, and Jayacanda’s subsequent 
pact with the Turki Sultan of Afghanistan, Muhammad Ghori, to 
bring about the ruin and destruction of his son-in-law ; and it forms, 
with its various episodes and ramifications, a well-known heroic 
romance of mediaeval North India. Earlier than the Prithwlraja 
RdsaUf according to tradition, are two other heroic romances, 
the Kkumana Rdsau of ancient though unknown authorship, 
preserved in a very late redaction ( probably 17th century), 
and the Bisaladsva Rasau of Narapati Nalha ( c. 1163 A. D. ), 
giving an account of Bisaladeva of Sambhar in Rajputana and his 
marriage with Rajamatl the daughter of Raja BhSja Paramara 
of Malwa, and his quarrel with his wife and then his father-in- 
law, and their subsequent reconciliation. The authenticity of 
this work is also doubtful. Names of other writers of romance in 
verse occur, but their works have not been preserved. Jaganika 
( c. 1170 ) is a poet who wrote a long epic or romance describing 
‘the 52 Wars’ waged by two Rajput heroes Alha and Udala 
( or Udaya-Simha), nephews of PrithwTraja. The original 
work of Jaganika is not extant, but a modernized and extended 
from of it in the Bundeli dialect is exceedingly popular throughout 
the whole of the Hindi area and even in Awadhi and Bhojpuri 
tracts, where singers of the Alhs-Udal poems are found every¬ 
where in villages and in towns, chanting these lays to the 
accompaniment of a drum and cymbals—the language of course 
getting some colouring from the local speeches. 

These and similar works of a later period are good testimony 
to a general appreciation among the people of the heroic and 
romantic life of the Rajput or Kshatriya aristrocracy of North India 
who offered and went on offering the most stubborn resistance 
to the Turk in India. 

During this period, 1000 to 1300, we have also traditions of 
some religious writers, but the full revival of Brahmanical Hinduism 
was yet to come. There were certain schools of popij^ar Hindu 
philosophy, which had gathered elements from late Buddl^m, from- 
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Yoga specially, and from Saiva Monism, of which the Ndtha-pantha 
was most ifnportant and powerful. The Natha^pantha or ‘the 
Natha Way’ was so called because its teachers all had the sobriquet 
of Natha as part of their names, the word meaning ‘lord or master’. 
GOrakha-nStha, or GOraksa-natha (c. 1150) was a great teacher of 
this school. His influence is found all over Northern India, and 
even in the distant Maratha country, and he has been claimed by 
Bengali, Bihari as well as Hindi and Panjabi literatures. GOrakha- 
natha appears to have wandered all over North India, from Bengal 
to the Panjab and Nepal, but nothing definitely is known about his 
home and his life, although there are many legends. A number 
of books ascribed to him have been found preserved by the 
Natho'pantha mendicants, and the language of some of them, 
describing Y6ga philosophy and practice, is unquestionably on an 
Old Bengali basis, although the works have been found in Pvajasthan. 

The next period witnessed the advent of new streams of religious 
faith and devotion, which will be discussed later. The Natha^ 
pantha stressed on Jrlana or knowledge of the Deity rather than 
on Bhakti or devotion to God as the path for salvation. In the 
Natha tradition was Jnana-deva (c. 1295), who preached a purer 
Vedanta, though on a Bhakti basis, through his famous Old Marathi 
translation of and commentary on the Bhagavad-Qitd,. But in the 
Maratha country also flourished during the same 13th century 
(1271-1351) the great devotee and preacher of pure devotion 
(Bhakti) in God, the saint Nama-dSva, whose is also a great name 
in early Marathi literature, and a number of whose poems, their 
language either retained without much change or altered or 
translated to Early Hindi, influenced people in the North and 
helped to bring about the Brahmanical Vaishnava revival through 
the Bhakti doctrine in the next period. 

(3) Hindi Literature from 1300 to 1500 A. D. 

The earlier three centuries were not conducive to the growth 
9 f literature, as the Turki conquest of North India was proceeding 
with all its ruthlessness from 1000 to 1300 A. D. By the middle 
of the 13th century, it was found that the Turk had come to stay, 
and the Indian Musalman as a distinct and a new element in the 
population came into being. The Turkish corujuistadores followed 
the method of violence in conquering, killing and looting, and 
abducting women, and converting the Hindus by force. This did 
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not prove effective—^it stiffened up Hindu opposition to the hated 
Turk and his religion. The Sufi preachers, on the other hand, 
moving among the Hindu masses and living among them, followed 
far different methods, and they were successful, both in gaining 
converts to Islam and in effecting a spiritual rapprochement with 
the Hindus. This ‘Sufi Way’ ( Sufiyana Tariqa ) of spreading 
Islam was more successful than the ‘Turki Way’ ( Turkana Tafiqa ). 
The result of this Sufi Way was that some new religious develop¬ 
ments come into being in India, which were quite in conformity 
with the spirit of Hindu India. 

At the confluence of this period we find Amir Khusrau (1254- 
1325), a most remarkable person as a scholar, as a Sufi and as a 
poet. His father was an immigrant Turk, a foreign Muslim, and his 
mother an Indian Muslim lady of Turki origin. He was a 
finished Persian scholar, and wrote a number of poems and 
romances in Persian, and he is looked upon as the greatest Persian 
poet of India. He knew Arabic, and he was one of the earliest writers 
of Hindi, both among Hindus and Muslims ; and he was fully 
alive to the importance of ‘Hindi’, even before Persian and Arabic 
—^he was quite proud of the language. It is just possible that by 
‘Hindi’ he meant Sanskrit also. His Hindi output is small, but 
quite precious. This consists of a number of four-line stanzas 
which were riddles beautifully expressed, and some longer verses. 
The MS. tradition of the Hindi writings of Khusrau is not certain, 
and it is likely that the language has been to some extent 
modernized. But we can be sure he used the New Indo-Aryan Old 
Hindi and not Apabhramsa, as the day of Apabhramsa was passing 
away. He employs both the speech of Delhi (the -a-dialect) and 
the speech of Mathura (Braj-bhasha—the -au-dialect), generally in a 
mixed idiom. The subject of his little poems relate to every-day 
affairs of life, the sentiments and situations of love sometimes being 
described most beautifully, and the language is simple, direct and 
highly poetical. He has some macaronic verses in Hindi and Persian, 
and he is the reputed author of a famous Rimed Vocabulary of 
Persian and Arabic words with their Hindi equivalents (the Khsliq- 
Bari). 

A contemporary of Khusrau was the song-composer GOpil 
NSyak, some of whose songs (Dhrupada) in Braj-bhasha are still 
current. After Amir Khusrau, during the 14th-15th centtfry, was a 
Muslim Sufi writer who lived in the Deccan, and was the first 
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wHter of Dakhni under Muslim Sufi inspiration. He was KhwSja 
Banda NawSz GSsu-daraz (1321-1422), whose book in Dakhni 
Hindi, the Mi-*raju-l-*Aiiqm, or ‘Ascent of Lovers' with its large 
number of PersO'Arabic religious terms, is looked upon as the 
first Urdu book so far obtained, and it presents one of the first 
attempts at writing prose in a Northdndian speech. 

Between 1300-1400, we do not find other writers of Hindi, 
though compilation of Apabhramsa texts and their study, and 
literary endeavour in a mixture of Rajasthani and Apabhramsa and 
Old Braj-bhasha appears to have continued in the courts of the 
Princes of Rajas'han. The foreign Muslim rulers had no use for 
Apabhramsa—the impetus towards writing largely in the living 
languages of the day might reasonably have come from the Muslim 
rulers of foreign origin and sympathies. 

Hindi literature during the 15th century is dominated by 
Kabtr, or Sant Kabir Das, whose traditional dates are 1399-1518, 
he being credited with an abnormally long life of 119 years. He 
is one of the greatest saints and mystics of India and the World. 
Born in a Muslim family of Indian origin, of people who were 
weavers by profession, he is said to have received spiritual initia* 
tion from Ramananda, a saintly devotee of Vaishnavism in the 
city of Banaras which was also Kabir’s native place. Kabir was a 
religious mystic and devotee, and his approach to God was through 
the path of both knowledge and devotion. His God was an 
Absolute Being without attributes, without an earthly incarnation 
and a personal form. This aspect of his teachings he got from the 
Natha'pantha tradition as preserved in the YOga School of G5rakha- 
natha. But this approach to a God without attributes, a Nirguna- 
Brahma, was suffused with a highly emotional quality of love also— 
it was not merely dry-as-dust Jfiana or quest through Knowledge, 
but it was Bhakti or Devotion, as well as Pr^ma or Priti i. e. Love. 
Herein Kabir was influenced by two strains of religious perception— 
by Indian Vaishnava Pr^ma-bhakti, and by Sufi USq or love. 

The abandon of faith in and love of God was a new strain in 
Indian religious aspiration, for which Hindu religious experience is 
indebted to the Dravidian South. The saints of Tamil-nad, whether 
the Vaishnava Azvars or the Saiva Nayanmdrs, who flourished 
roughly during the second half of the first millennium A. D., 
were distinguished by a passionate love for God and self-abnega¬ 
tion, whether God appeared to them in the form of &va ns in 
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the case of the Five Nayanmars, or in the form of Visnu as for the 
Eighteen AzvUrs. This feeling of self-effacing love for the Deity as the 
only ultimate means of realization and salvation formed the bajis of 
the North-Indian Bhdkti school. In the §rwSamprad(3.ya of the Scholar 
and Saint RamSnuja (c, 1015), this Bhakti for God in the form of 
Visnu or his incarnation on earth like Rama or Krsna, was 
inculcated, and this Bhakti doctrine was brought to the North. 
Ramananda of North India, who probably belonged to Banaras, was 
a teacher of the order of Ramanuja—in the 14th-15th centuries, and 
he preached devotion to Visnu in the form of Rama. From him, 
whom Kabir accepted as his Quru, the Bhdiai aspect of the latter’s 
spiritual personality was unquestionably derived. From the Sufis, 
to whom he had access as one belonging to a Muslim group, he 
got his idea of romantic love for the Divine Being as a personal 
Deity. But whereas with the Sufis, God is the beloved and Man 
is the lover, it was different with Kabir, as being more in the Old 
Indian ( Vaishnava ) tradition : God is, with Kabir, the Supreme 
Male, the Purusottama in orthodox Hindu parlance, and human souls 
are the brides of God. This is in accordance with the notions of 
the followers of Krsna as the Great Lover in the Vmdavana 
legends in Hinduism. Some of the most beautiful poems by Kabir 
treat of the yearning of the Soul for God, of the pangs of Separation 
and the joy or ecstasy of Union, in the language of love of a young 
woman or bride eager to meet her beloved, and pining during his 
absence and singing in joy in anticipation of his coming. 

Kabir was the great apostle of Unity of Faiths in the higher 
plane of true knowledge and love of God. He preached, to both 
Hindus and Muslims of his time, the need to rise above the acci¬ 
dentals of religion and to think of the essentials which are the same 
everywhere. God he named both as Rama, the Hindu name ( Kabir 
made it clear that by Rama, which means ‘One in Whom we are 
pleased’, he did not mean, as most Hindus did, the incarnation of 
Visnu who came down on earth as Rama the son of Dasaratha and 
the husband of Sita), and as Rahim, the Muslim name (meaning ‘the 
Supremely Merciful One’). In Kabir, we might say, the true spirit 
of Hinduism in seeking the Essential Unity in the midst of Diversity 
found a most beautiful expression. 

Kabir thus presents in his spiritual personality a strand of 
many threads, a prism of many colours, and yet he is So human, 
and so universal. The greatness of Kabir as a mystic was appte- 
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ciated by Rabindranath Tagore, who translated into &iglish 100 
Select Poems from Kabir, from the edition in Bengali characters by 
Kshiti Mohan Sen of Santiniketan, who did so much to revive the 
popularity of Kabir and other mystics of his school (including 
Dado, 17th century) in Bengal and India. 

Kabir was an easterner from Banaras, and his home-dialect 
was Bhojpuri. A number of poems in pure Bhojpuri have 
found in what may be called the Kabir Canon. But most of 
his writings are now available in a mixed language. This is 
popularly known as SRdhukkada Bob', or the Speech or Diction of 
wandering Mendicants ( Sadhus ). It is basically Western Hindi— 
Braj-bhasha in fact, with 5-forms from the Delhi speech, and 
occasionally forms from Awadhi. Some of his poems are 
palimpsests in language—^they were originally composed in his 
native Bhojpuri, traces of which are found below the surface 
of their present Western Hindi form. In a few poems, he 
has used too freely (‘scattered’, so to say— rSxta) Perso-Arabic 
words to suit a special Islamic context, and these can be des¬ 
cribed as showing the possibility of an Urdu coming into being 
in the future. Kabir uses a rich vocabulary which is racy of the 
soil, and he is unquestionably the first truly national Hindi 
writer whose writings still have a vogue among the Hindi¬ 
speaking and Hindi-using people, both for their language and 
their content. He is also held in great esteem as one of the 
greatest poets of India in other parts of India too, particularly 
in Bengal. 

The poetic charm of Kabir’s mystic poems is ineffable. He 
is credited with a large number of works, all in verse, but the 
Bijak or ‘the Seed-Book* and the Banls or ‘Message Poems’ 
are the most important. The founder of the Sikh faith. Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539), and his successors were to some extent of 
the same school of thought as Kabir, and quite a large number of 
Kabir’s poems have found a place in the Adi-Qrantha of the 
Sikhs, which is a collection (made in 1604 by Arjun, the 
fifth Guru of the Sikhs) of devotional and mystic poems by 
the Sikh Qurus or Teacher-saints and by some others who 
preceded them and were reputed as hhahas or lovers of God. 

Guru Nanak has to be mentioned with Kabir, although 
younger than he by three generations. He and his disciples 
carried on the earlier Bhakd tradition in the Panjab, and Guru 
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Nanak and his followers had contacts with the Panjab Sufis, the 
oldest of whom, Bibs FarTdu-d-din Ganj-Shakar (d. 1244) of MultSn 
and Pak-pattan, may be described as a genuine predecessor of 
Kabir, judging from the form and content of two poems left 
by him which have a place in the Adi'Qrantha ; these are among 
the oldest compositions available in Hindi. 

A younger contemporary of Kabir in the same line of mystic 
poetry was Dharma-dasa, whose poems are available. Like Kabir, 
he composed also in the Bhojpuri speech, and pure Bhojpuri 
poems of his have been found, along with others the language of 
which has been changed to Hindi. 

(4) Hindi Literature from 1500 to 1600 

This century was perhaps the greatest in the history of 
Hindi literature. From about 1500, we have beginnings of new 
religious and literary movements in Northern India, which had 
an intense influence on all the New Indo-Aryan literatures, 
Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Awadhi (Kosali), Braj-bhasha 
(Western Hindi) and the Rajasthani dialects, as well as Panjabi. 
It was the Bhakti School of thought, which, as said before, 
came from the South and strengthened and gave new content to 
the Vaishnava form of Brahmanism in North India. Not that 
the Bhakti cult or the Bhakti approach to the Deity was 
wholly unknown in North India. Its earliest expression has been 
named the Bhagavata-dhama, i. e. Bhagavatism, or the conception 
of the Divinity as Bhagavdn or the Lord endowed with all 
qualities, and to Bhagavdn was offered the homage of faith and 
devotion ; and Bhagavdn was seen as Visnu or ^iva, or as a 
Bsdhisattva or even as Buddha among the Buddhists, particularly 
among the Mahayana Buddhists. 

While Kabir carried on the approach to the Nirguna 
or attributeless God-head, couched in Bhakti or devotion and 
Prema or Priti i. e. love, and seeking to cultivate Jffdna or the 
knowledge of God at the same time, Rsmananda's other disciples 
in the 15th and 16th centuries established the Bhakti school 
centering round the personality of Rama as the incarnation of 
Visnu. Instead of thinking of the Supreme Visnu abiding 
in his far-away Vaikuntha heaven, the followers of this school 
preferred to see a personal Divinity whom they cotjld serve with 
devotion, who was but Visnu the Supreme God incarnate as Rama, 
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who was God in the flesh and a doer of wonderful deeds, 
destroyer of the demons of evil and saviour of those who 
approached him in faith. This was a supreme apotheosis of 
RSma, the hero of the Ramctyana epic, who was already in 
classical times raised to the position of an incarnation of Visniu, as 
in the Rcimayarui itself. It appears that Ramananda became great 
‘ as an organizer of this neo-Vaishnavism of North India in the 
14th-15th centuries through the worship of Rama. He had 12 
disciples or apostles, of whom Kabtr and Rai-dSs or Ravi-dasa 
were in the line of Nirgum worship ; and among the rest, SSn 
Nai (the Barber Sen), or Sen Bhagat (the Devotee S6n), spread 
his doctrine in the Baghelkhand tract through the support of the 
local chief Rsmacandra (second half of the 16th century). Another 
in the Bhakti line was Pips (= ? Priya-pada), ruler of Gang-raun- 
garh in Mewar State ; and a fifth was Anantsnanda, whose disciple 
Krsna-dSsa Paya-ahsri (‘He who lived on milk’) is said to have 
established the Rama-worshipping Bhakti school in Gaits neat 
Amber in Rajasthan after converting the abbot and monks in 
Natha-pantha Y5gi monastery there. Their line of scholars and 
poets in the same faith continued down the subsequent centuries. 

The greatest name in this line started by Rsmananda is 
that of GusSf ( Gusain i. e. GSsvami ) Tulasl-dasa. He was bom 
round about 1523 A. D. in Gonda district in Eastern U. P., within 
the Awadhi (Kosali) language area*. For the love of God he 
gave up his home and his beloved wife and took the orange 
robe of the mendicant, and in 1574 he started to write his 
great work the Rama-carita-manasa, the best known book m 
‘Hindi’, in his own native Awadhi speech. He died at Banaras 
in 1623. 

* The place of his birth is the village of Suhara-lehMa, 
a place of pilgrimage by the Sarayn river. The name Sukara- 
khfta is indicative of the antiquity of the place. It is Sanskrit 
Sukfta-k^Ura, ‘the field of good deeds’, in Prakrit 8ukka40‘-k'hetta 
and has nothing to do with the Sanskrit stl&am==‘pig’. Misplaced 
zeal for the birth-place of Tulasl^sa has been responsible in 
suggesting that this Sukara-khita, misunderstood to mean 'the field 
of swine’, in Gonda, could not be his birth-place—^it was thought 
rather to be the village of Sard {Soron), in Etah district, which, 
however, is within the area of Western Hindi (Eanauji). 

16 
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Tulasi-dasa wrote in both his own Awadhi, and in the 
Braj-bhasha form of Western Hindi. The 16th century was, 
equally with the Braj and other Western Hindi dialects, t]je great 
century for Awadhi literature also. But his language was 
generally understood all over Aryan India, from the Panjab to the 
frontiers of Bengal. For the people to the West of the Awadhi 
area, however, a literal rendering of Tulasi-dasa’s original Awadhi 
verses in the present-day literary Hindi is a great help, and most 
‘annotated editions’ mean editions with this translation in literary 
Hindi (bhdsS-tlka), In Bengali, there are at least three translations of 
Tulasi-dasa, two of these giving the original text in Bengali 
characters ; and there are editions in the Gurmukhi and even 
in the Perso-Arabic character. Tulasi-dssa composed about a dozen 
works in all, but his adaptation of the Ramayana (the Rama- 
carita-manasa ) is the greatest of them all. This work is the Bible of 
the Hindu masses of North India—of the Hindi-using area. It is 
read everywhere, in public with proper chanting and exposition, 
and in private both for its poetical charm and for devotional 
exercise. It gives the story of Rama in noble poetical language, 
and at the same time it is an exposition af the philosophy of 
the Bhakti cult through the figure of Rama as the Saviour. 
TulasI was a follower and supporter of orthodox Brahmanical 
ways, and his advent with this and other books did the greatest 
service in strengthening the Hindus of Northern India in their 
religion, their old ways, and their culture, which seemed to be 
overwhelmed in the flood-tide of an aggressive Islam and by 
the side-attacks on Hindu cultural life through covert preaching 
against ordiodoxy, which inculcated the study of Sanskrit books, 
going to places of pilgrimage and performing the various religious 
rites. He brought before the Hindus the ideal of Rama, the hero, 
steadfast and kind-hearted, truthful and beneficient, and standing 
up and fighting evil and defending the weak against the tyrannical 
demons and ogres. In the days of Turki and Pathan and Mogul 
rule, this bracing and manly ideal was a necessity for the Hindus, 
and it certainly saved them from being cast adrift from the bases 
of their culture. If a writer’s popularity is to be gauged by the 
number of quotations from him known to the masses, then there 
is none else in the range of Hindi to stand before Tulasl-disa, 

Tulasl’s' ‘RamSyaiaa’ has been tendered into English, and 
L. Barannikov under the auspices of the Moscow Academy of 
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of Arts and Sciences brought out a complete Russian verse 
translation in 1950. 

It is not necessary to discuss the other writings of TulasLdasa, 
which are all devotional. But mention should be made of his 
Vinaya-patrikU —^which is a series of prayers in poems which have a 
rare beauty and sincerity. His philosophy has been treated by 
a large number of writers in Hindi. He preached a pure 
devotion to God, and doing one’s duty with sincerity. He took 
a view of life as a whole, and in his writings, particularly in the 
Ramayarui, there is no lack of his knowledge of men and their 
motives. This makes him a source of worldly wisdom not divorced 
from the love of God. He fully supported the worship of a Saguna 
(i. e. endowed with attributes) personal God who was for him 
Rsma, the incarnated Supreme Spirit. Though a devotional 
work, it has its fullest contact with the life around, and hence its 
appeal, not only for the Indian Man, but also for outsiders. Tulasi- 
dasa was a good Sanskrit Scholar and his language is generally 
highly Sanskritized, although his Sanskrit words are modihed 
in their spelling to suit the phonetic habits of his Awadhi speech. 
His language definitely helped to preserve and strengthen the 
Sanskrit tradition in North India. 

The work of Tulasi-dssa was continued by other poets in 
the same line, some of whom were contemporaries of Tulasi-dssa, 
others living in the subsequent centuries. A younger contemporary 
of TulasTdasa was Agra-dasa (c. 1575) and Nabhaji-<l5sa, who 
compiled in short verses a sort of Vaishnava Legenda.Aurea ( The 
Bhakta>mala, ‘the Garland of Saints’ ) which mentions the 
Vaishnava saints of early times, as well as of the recent age like 
JayadSva down to Tulasi-dSsa. An extensive commentary by 
Priya-dasa (in Braj-bhasha, like the original) composed in 1704 
enhanced the value of the work. The Bhakta-mala was translated 
into Bengali in the 17th century. 

In the 16th century, two other types of religious persuasion, 
and poetical literature as an expression thereof, came to be 
established in Hindi, in addition to the Nirguna School of 
Kabir, and the RUma-bhakti of Ramananda and TulasTdasa. These 
were: (1) the Bhaki school which preferred Krsna, an incarna¬ 
tion of Vifiju, as the Supreme God on earth, more than 
Rsma—the Knrut-hludcti group; and (2) the Indian Muslim Sufi 
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group of writers, who took a number of romantic tales of Indian 
origin and feeling and treated them as themes of Sufi allegory. 

The Sanskrit Ramciyana, after the Upanishads and the 
Vedsnta-sutras, gave the basic scripture to the followers of R5n\|; 
but with Kxsna'bhakti school, it was the Bhagavcua-PurUm. Vallabhs- 
carya ( 1479-1531 ) in North India and Caitanya (1485-1533) in 
Bengal were the great teachers of this Krishna cult. A contemporary 
of theirs in Assam was ^afikara^deva, who in a way reverted to 
the worship of Visnu as the Supreme God, with leanings to the 
Krsna incarnation, rather than to the exclusive worship of 
either of the two great incarnations. The central point in this 
cult was that God as Krsna was the Great Lover of human 
souls which were conceived in the figure of the Qdpls or cowherd 
girls, with whom, with Radha at their head, Krsna of legend 
spent his time during his childhood and his adolescence in the 
woods and pastures of Vrndsvana (Brindsban) by the Yamuna 
river, when he lived there in hiding through fear of his maternal 
uncle Kamsa, king of Mathura, who wanted to kill him, fearing 
a rival in him. A great philosophy has been built up by Vallabha- 
carya and by the followers of Caitanya on this religious 
experience, and both in Bengali and in Hindi—particularly in the 
Braj-bhasha dialect—a mass of lovely lyrics on the sports of youthful 

Krsna as God incarnate with his friends and with the cowherd 

• • • 

girls of Vrndavana, and with Radha who loved him with intense 
self-abnegation and was the incarnation of God’s attributes of joy 
and beauty (His Hladini Sakti or Tower to Enrapture’ ), came 
into being. In this matter, there has been some indirect influence 
of the writings of the Tamil Vaishnava devotees, the Azvars, 
of the South, and possibly of the Persian Sufis. 

Sura-dasa was the greatest poet of this Krsncubhakti school, 
and he composed several thousands of lovely lyrics on Krsigia’s 
childhood and early youth and his sports with the Qdpis in 
the purest Braj-bhasha. He was a disciple of Vallabh3c3rya, and, 
lived probably from 1503 to 1563. These poems were not 
without their influence on the other Modern Indo-Aryan speeches. 
Sura-dasa is among the greatest poets of Hindi. He along with 
seven other disciples of Vallabh3c3rya formed the group of 
devotees and poets of the Ktsm^hhakti cult known as theA^lo- 
chapa or ‘the Eight Stamp-Seals’. They extended, though mainly 
in the same beateh tracks, the actent of Hindi Uteralbre; and 
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their followers, carrying down the tradition ( equally as in the 
case of the Rdma-bhakti cult) to the end of the 19th century, are 
a legion, but they do not always have much interest or universal 
appeal. 

An exception is to be made about Mira (or MirS) Bsi 
the Kxsna^hahi poetess of Rajasthan. She lived round about 
1498 to 1546 (or 1503-1546), having passed away at Dvaraks in 
Gujarat. She was the daughter of a princely house in Rajasthan 
and was married to a prince of Mewar, But becoming a widow 
in early youth, she devoted her whole life to religion, and 
became an ardent worshipper of Krsna. There are many miracles 
connected with her life ; and it is said she had correspondence with 
Tulasi-d§sa and met some of the great followers of Caitanya in 
Vmdavana. Mira Bai’s songs were originally in the Marwari 
form of Rajasthani, but they have generally been altered to 
Hindi (Braj-bhasha), and are very popular. Here we have a sweet 
melody peculiar to these devotional songs, and the simple faith 
and the throbbing yearning for union with the Godhead are 
brought out in a most captivating and convincing manner in these 
exquisite lyrics. Her popularity in India can be gauged from the 
fact that at least two films in Hindi and one in Bengali have been 
made on her life (also on that of TulasLdasa and other devotees of 
both North and South India, in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Tamil). 

The Sufi tradition, which took up some romantic tales of 
Hindu inspiration and wove them into beautiful allegorical poems 
flourished mainly in the Awadhi area. The oldest writer in Awadhi 
in this tradition, using an Indian (Hindu) romantic tale as the basis 
of Sufi allegory, appears to have been MaulSna D9ud, who wrote, 
about 1370 A. D., his Candayan, or the Romance of L5r or Laur or 
LOrik (a well-known North-Indian hero of the Ahir caste) and his 
wife Canda. This work has been mentioned by the historian 
BadaSnl of Akbar’s court, which shows its popularity in the 16th 
century. Manuscript fragments only of the work have been found 
dating from the middle of the ■ 16th century, the Perso-Arabic 
script being used to write the Early Awadhi verses. The story is 
well-known, and versions in Maithili and Magahi have been 
compiled, and there is a 17th century Bengali rendering of this 
story which was popular among East Bengal Muslims. (See An 
Illustrated Awadhi MS. of Laur-Chanda in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras”, by Rai Krishna-dasa, Ldit Kala, Lalit Kala Akademi* New 
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Delhi, Nos. 1-2, April 1955-March 1956. pp. 66iF.). This work 
would thus be the second oldest work in Awadhi, coming next to 
the Ukti'vyahUprakarana of the first half of the 12th century. There 
was thus a good literary tradition already in Awadhi. In any Case, 
Old Awadhi was used, in a book, as it has been mentioned before 
(p, 41), to teach Sanskrit, as in DamSdara’s Vkti'vyahi'prakarana. 

There were three other similar important Awadhi poets in the 
16th century. There was Kutban or Qutban, who lived as a 
protege' of the Sultan of Jaunpur in Eastern U. P. (near Banaras). 
He was a disciple of the Sufi teacher of the Chishti order, Shaikh 
Burhsn, and in 1501 A. D. he composed his Mfgavati, which has 
been published. It is a pure Rajput romance, and the allegorical 
element in it is slight. Manjhan lived after Qutban, and his 
Madhu-malati ( before 1532 ) has been found only in an incomplete 
form. It is likely he was imitated in this book by the Dakhni 
poet Nusrati, c. 1670 A. D. Here is great play of fancy, more 
imagination and allegory of love than in Qutban’s work. This is 
certainly, although in its incomplete form, one of the best works 
of imagination written in Northern India. 

The greatest writer in this group was Malik Muhammad Jayasi, 
who composed his Padurridwati during 1520-1540. This is a detailed 
Sufi allegorical treatment of the famous story of PadminI of Chitor, 
which is one of the greatest heroic and romantic tales of Rajput 
India. (Sceptics have doubted the historicity of this tale, and since 
the Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jayasi is the oldest work 
extant, giving this story of Hindu heroism and of the self-immola¬ 
tion of a Hindu lady, it has been suggested that the story was the 
creation of the Muslim Sufi writer). The Padumawati is one of 
the greatest books of mediaeval Indian literature, and the author 
is a worthy precursor of Tulasl-dasa in writing a chaste and 
properly Sanskritic Awadhi. The work was translated into Bengali 
in distant Arracan by a Bengali Muslim poet Alaol after 1650, 
working under the patronage of Magan Thskur, a Muslim Officer 
from Chittagong under the Buddhist Burmese King of Arracan. It 
has also recently been completely translated into English by Shirref 
(from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ). Apart from its value 
as a repository of the best form of Early Awadhi, the poetic 
qualities of the work are great and uncontested, and it has met 
with careful study and unstinted praise from both Indian and 
European scholars. 
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Malik Muhammad Jsyasi wrote a few other works also. Most 
of his writings have been preserved in manuscripts written in the 
Persian character. 

This Sufi tradition in Awadhi romance-writing continued 
down to the 20th century. There were at least four other poets, 
all Muslims, belonging to the 17th and 18th centuries, viz. 
Usman, Shaikh Nabl, Kasim and Nur Muhammad, who will be 
noted later. The latest writer in this line was Nazir Ahmad 
of PratSp'garh, who composed his romance of Nur-jahan in 1905, 

In the 16th century, Dadu Dayal (1544-1603), another great 
poet of the school which was inaugurated by Kabir, and in a way 
a later counterpart of Kabir, flourished. He was either a leather- 
worker or a cotton-carder by caste, and he was born at Ahmedabad 
in Gujarat, lived mostly in Amber (Jaipur), and died there. 
Although Rajasthani was his language, hia works are found in good 
Braj-bhasha, or a mixture of Braj-bhasha and Old Khari-b5li (Delhi 
speech), the same SMhukkada Boll as in the case of Kabir. Dadu 
was a true mystic, and his poems are also among the greatest things 
in Hindi. In the subsequent 17th and 18th centuries, other poets, 
now being studied and resuscitated, continued the Kabir tradition. 

The second half of the 16th century witnessed the reign of 
Akbar the Great (1554-1605), one of the most enlightened rulers 
of India and the world, and Akbar’s liberal policy acted as a great 
stimulator of the arts and sciences in India. Mogul painting was 
born, and the old Hindu schools of painting entered a new phase. 
Architecture flourished. The art of courtly poetry in Braj-bhasha 
received patronage from Akbar, who himself is credited with 
having composed distichs in Braj-bhasha. The singers and 
musicians, who received Akbar’s high patronage, also composed 
songs in Braj-bhasha and set them to classical Indian melodies, and 
Tana-sSna, the greatest musician of Akbar’s court, was also a writer 
of simple yet highly poetic and sometimes profound songs on 
various topics, devotional, panegyrical and descriptive. It is a great 
pity that Akbar and Tulasi-dasa never met; but in Akbar’s court 
were poets of distinction, in Braj-bhasha mostly, like Abdur 
Rahim Khsn-Khanan, son of Akbar’s guardian in boyhood 
Bairam Khan (born 1553, died 1626), who wrote on various 
topics, including poems on Krsina, which form his best works. 
Rahim Khan-KhSnan was thoroughly Hindu in spirit, and 
his poetm too were in pure Btaj-bhasha. He is said to have 
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corresponded with Tulasi-dffsa. Other poets in Akbar’s court 
or of his time, who were not strictly religious but rather 
secular (the religious poets of the 16th century are a^legion), 
were over a dozen, and mention can be made of Todar Mall, 
finance minister of Akbar ; Bir-bal, friend and boon-companion of 
the emperor; another close friend and companion of Akbar, 
Frithwirsrj Rathod of Bikaner (kept as hostage in Akbar’s court, 
but became a close friend of Akbar : he composed in his Dihgal 
or Rajasthani Marwari speech, and he has some romantic poems 
in that language to his credit, like the Veli KrsnO'Rukmini'Rl) ; 
Alam (a Muslim, who wrote an artistic romance Madhavanala- 
Kamakandala round about 1580); Gahga (who was another 
respected court-poet of Akbar and a close friend of Abdur Rahim 
Khan-Kh^nan); ManShar Kavi (a Kachwshs Rajput prince, who 
lived in Akbar’s court and composed poems in both Hindi and 
Persian); and the brothers Balabhadra Misra and Kgsava-dasa 
(1565*1617). The last was a poet who brought in a new type of 
literature in Hindi, which was deliberately and artificially rhetorical 
and artistic. The next two centuries saw further development of 
this style of composing verses in Hindi, to illustrate the intricacies 
of Sanskrit alanikara or rhetoric, and their works were often tourS' 
de'force in Hindi ( Braj ), which charm and sometimes bewilder 
us. Kgsava-dasa’s Rasika'priya is the most important work of 
this type : he had seven other works to his credit, three of them 
biographical. 

The poets of this Rhetorical School busied themselves with 
charming lyrical verses*describing the beauty of fair women, mkha' 
iikha, “from the nails of the toes to the top-knot of hair”, cap-h'pie, 
so to say, and the different types of ladies in love whether married 
or unmarried (NSyika^bheda ); the moods of lovers and sweethearts 
or married lovers ; the various Rdgas and Raginis or Musical Modes, 
conceived as heroes and heroines or as divinities male or female ; 
descriptions of the Seasons ( particularly revelling in the 
accounts of the rainy season and the spring ); women in their 
occupations, avocations and amusements, and social unions; of 
the various months narrating the occupations and distractions 
of lovers in union or in separation (milana and birahajrr 
the Baraha-mcisi poems ; and elaborate classifications of figures of 
speech, of the various sentiments (rasas), etc. It "Was a most 
complicated Ars Poetka and Ars Amatoria of late mediaeval 
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Jndfa, and all this hnds its own proper or fitting illustration 
in different schools of mediaeval Indian painting—>Rajput and 
other Hindu (including Orissan and Dakhni, and the schools of the 
Panjab Hills), and Mogul. It became the most engrossing subject- 
matter for ‘Hindi’ and Rajasthani poets—'and poets by the 
score in every decade —for three centuries, Hindus and Muslims, 
Brahmans and low caste people, men and women, composed on 
the above themes. 

(5) Hindi Literature, 1600-1800 

This period was not characterized by any originality. The 
literary advance made in the previous two centuries and the literary 
types established during HOOT 600 were continued—one may 
say, repeated ad nauseam. Most of the writers were derivative, 
and rarely (here was genius, although technical perfection and 
high talent were in plenty. Poets were becoming conscious 
of dialectal miscegenation in literature, and some advocated it. 
This suggests paving the way for the Delhi speech coming to the 
forefront. 

During these two centuries, the noteworthy poets were 
those who were frankly writers on rhetoric and erotics, with 
an undercurrent of Krsna-bhakti or Rd,ma-bhakti or Sufism. Their 
names are respected in the annals of Hindi literature, but they 
hardly have an appeal for anybody except the specialist scholar. 
We can only mention their names : CintSmani TripathI (bom c. 
1609); Beni (c. 1643) ; Maharaj Jaswant Sinha of Marwar (born 
1626, died 1678); the famous Biharilal, author of the Satasai 
or ‘Collection of Seven Hurdred Verses’, among other works 
(c. 1663—^he was the court-poet of Raja Jayasinha of Amber, 
distinguished general of AurangzSb : his style is terse and expressive, 
and sometimes recondite, and in Braj-bhasha : they are the delight 
of erudite commentators) ; Mandan of Bundelkhand (c. 1659); 
Matiram ofTikmapur, Kanpur district (born c. 1617), brother of 
three other great poets Cintsmani Tripsthi (mentioned above, first 
in the list), Bhusa^a and Jatssankara. Of the brothers, 
BhHsana (1613-1712) struck a new path as a poet by both his 
patriotic fervour and his wonderful command over language. 
He realized the importance of Sivsji, the hero of the Maratha 
country, in making a stand against Muslim aggression and keeping 
the forces of Aurangzgb at bay, with his achieved aim of setting 
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up an independent Hindu kingdom. In a number of short works, 
he panegyrized Sivaji in most musical Braj'bhasha verse, noted 
both for poetic imagery and for appreciation of Sivaji’s ideals. These 
form an apotheosis of Hindu patriotism in the 17th century, 
when to a patriotic Hindu everything seemed lost, and the advent 
and presence of Sivaji was the only light of hope. 

We need not name or enumerate other poets of the 17th-18th 
centuries : easily two or three scores of names, with their special 
works, can be quoted. They are mostly in the same artificial line 
of poetry, with pretty sentiments, rhetorical flourishes, and musical 
lines. And they wrote mostly in Braj-bhasha. 

But distinctive among them for subject-matter were the 
following: Sundara-dasa (1596-1689), MalOk-dssa (1574-1682), and 
Ananta Ananya (c. 1653) were poets in the Kabir tradition ; Usman 
(c. 1616, author of Citravali), Shaikh Nabi (c. 1620 : author of Jn3na- 
dipa), Kasim Sah (c. 1727 : author of Hansa-Jawahir) and Nur 
Muhammad (c. 1740 : author of Indravati, and AnurcLg-hamuri or 
‘the Flute of Love’, composed in 1764, which are beautiful works 
in Hindi, in the Jayasv tradition, showing how even when Urdu 
htetatute was being created inHotth India, the old Hindi tradition 
was still going strong among many Muslim writers). These last four 
names are of poets in the Sufi tradition started by Mulla Daud, who 
has been mentioned before. Lsil Kavi or GOrSkl PurOhit, who 
composed his beautiful epic biography of Chalrasal, Raja of 
Bundelkhand (who fought the Moguls), the Chatra^rakdsa, in 1707 
A. D., is to be specially mentioned. Guru Govind Singh, the last 
Sikh Quru ( 1666-1709 ), who composed a number of important 
works, some in an old, almost Apabhrafnsa style of Hindi (e. g. the 
Bicitrd'nataka and the Candi'Caritra), can certainly be described 
as one of the illustrious writers of Hindi. Mention must also be 
made of Ghana Anand (1699-1740), who was a most versatile and 
powerful poet, recognized as one of the pillars of Braj-bhasha, 

It may be said that all this literature was entirely in verse. But 
the beginnings of Hindi Prose (both Kharl-BSli i. e. Delhi Hindi, 
and Braj'bhakha) go back to the 16th century, particularly in the 
biographies of some Vaishnava (Krma-bhakti) devotees. In the 18th 
century, in the rendering of the Sanskrit YdgavdtUsfha Ramdyana 
in Hindi prose by Rsma-prasad NiranjanI of Patiala (completed in 
1741) and in the Jain PadmO'Pu.rUM of Pandit Daulat-rSni 6f Baswa 
in th^ Madhya Pradesh (1761), very good Modem Hindi (Kharl- 
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bsll) prose was a fait accompli. They were followed by Munshi 
Sadlsukhlal Niyaz of Delhi, who was a good scholar of Persian 
and wrote poems in Persian and Urdu, but who wrote in very good 
Sanskritic Hindi some episodes from the Visnu^Purana in 1818, 
quite independently of what may be called the modern movement 
in Hindi literature which started from 1800 in Calcutta under 
English auspices. His Hindi is the best of the first half-a-dozen 
writers of the 18th-19th century. 

With the dawn of the 19th century, Hindi entered a new, i. e. 
its modem phase. 

(6) Hindi Literature, 1800-1950 

With the nineteenth century, the modern epoch of Hindi 
literature started, but for the first half of the century the progress 
was very slow. It was in a peculiar situation. A prose literature 
in Hindi had just begun, to be composed and published from 
Calcutta, but the language of this prose was roughly the standard 
speech of Delhi, identical in grammar (though not in script and 
higher vocabulary, and sometimes syntax) with Urdu, the Muslim 
form of Hindi. The extent of this prose was very meagre, and in 
front of it there was a vast literature in verse, almost entirely in 
other dialects and even languages (grammatically looked at)—in 
Braj'bhasha, in Awadhi, in Rajasthani, and in all mixed forms of 
speech, but hardly any verse in the new language employed in prose. 
Gradually, from the second half of the 19th century, the language 
of Hindi prose also invaded the domain of poetry, and now there 
is no diversity of speech or dialect in the two wings of literature, 
although many writers still essay the Braj-bhasha (the tradition is 
too strong), and occasionally a few also in the Awadhi. As late as 
1945, a very successful work in Awadhi in the style of Tulasi-’dasa’s 
RUmayana has been published on the life of Krishna, the 
KxpxUyana by DwSraka Prasad Milra, then a Minister of the 
Central Provinces State, which has been noted before. 

Calcutta in a way became the place towards which the people 
of North India—the entire Hindi-speaking and Hindi-using area, 
from the east of the Pan jab, and from Rajputana and Central India, 
turned, for business, for education and culture, for dnployment 
and display of talents, and for sojourn. In fact, it. became, the 
culture-eentre, both for the Modern Culture from Europe and the . 
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older culture of the country, not only for Bengal but also for Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa, and North India generally. Money was to be made in 
Calcutta, and the modern outlook, so necessary for the present day, 
could easily be obtained by contact with Bengalis of education and. 
culture who did not cut themselves off from the ancient higher 
culture of India, in music, in the traditional artistic crafts, in 
Sanskrit and Persian and Hindi studies, while they were learning 
English and were writing and developing their own language and 
publishing journals and books in it. The educated Bengali became 
an object-lesson for Indian people for the proper balance between 
both the native culture of India and the foreign learning and foreign 
ways brought by the Englishman, which might be bewildering and 
repugnant at hrst sight, but the value of which, at least in some' 
matters, had to be admitted. Right down to the end of the 19th 
century, the “English-educated” Bengali and what he did for his 
language became the pattern to follow, for a growing North-Indian 
Hindi'Using intelligentsia. 

The period 1800-1850 was one of transition, of gathering 
strength. In poetry, the old styles, now lifeless through over¬ 
production, continued. But a prose literature came into being, 
which was needed by the new change of outlook. For this, 
the English scholar James Gilchrist, in charge of the Fort 
William College in Calcutta, founded in the year 1799, deserves 
a good deal of credit, since to meet the demand for good 
works which could serve as text-books in prose, he induced 
Bengali, Hindi (Khap-B5ll and Braj-bhashs) and Urdu writers 
to compose prose works. On the basis of what early prose 
in Khayl-B5li Hindi was available, Lalluji Lai from Agra (1763- 
1835) wrote his Prem-sdgar (1803), the story of Krishna’s early 
life as described in the Bhagavata Purana, This work became 
immensely popular, and became the great model and exemplar 
for Hindi prose from the beginning. It is one of the early Hindi 
(Khari-Boli) prose classics, although its language occasionally smacks 
of the Braj-bhasha. He also prepared, in very good Braj-bhasha prose, 
a rendering of the Sanskrit work Hitdpadsla —the well-known 
collection of beast-fables, which has become through Middle 
Persian, Arabic, Syriac and Latin versions a World Classic as the 
“Fables of Pilpay”, He returned to Agra in 1824, and he 
brought his printing press which he had started in @alcutta to 
Agra, and from there he began to publish his own and older 
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Hindi books, and this was a definite service to incipient Hindi 
literature. 

Lalluji Lai knew Urdu well, and previously he had written, in 
some cases in collaboration with a Muslim colleague, some collec- 
tions of old stories in Urdu, like the Sinhasari'bamsi, the Baitsl- 
paclsl and the stories of ^akuntala and Madhavanala. In 1805, 
Tarini Charan Mitra, a Bengali, prepared a Sanskritic Hindi 
rendering of the Baital'paclsl, which was translated into elegant 
Bengali prose by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar in 1847. 

Pandit Sadal Misra, a Bhojpuri-speaking scholar from Bihar 
who was also a teacher in the Calcutta College of Fort William, 
emulated his contemporary Pandit Lalluji Lai in writing another 
model work in Khan-B5li Hindi prose, the Nasikstopakhyan, a 
story based on the Ka^ha Upanisad of Sanskrit. Inspite of some 
literary Braj^bhasha forms and Bihari words, this work is also a 
landmark in Early Hindi prose. In 1824, an anonymous writer 
wrote another Early Modern Hindi prose work, Qdrd'Bddal'Ki Bat, 
a tale of Rajput heroism on which there is a poetic work by Jatmal 
composed in 1623. ■» 

The work commenced by the pioneers in the 18th century, 
Rama-prasad Niranjani, Pandit Daulat-ram, and above all by Munsh'i 
Sadasukhlal Niyaz, came to be stabilized; and the Midland 
Speech, in its latest phase of a Sanskritized Khari-B6li Hindi, 
started on its career, which is now fraught with the greatest 
possibilities for the language, and began its conquest of the whole 
of Northern India. 

The English Missionaries of the Baptist sect established 
early in the 19th century a great centre for Indian languages 
and dialects at Serampore near Calcutta in Bengal, and they, 
under the leadership of William Carey, who was himself a 
great linguist, started to translate the Bible (entire or in portions) 
in different Indian languages and dialects. Their work for Hindi 
and other speeches of North India has also to be given 
its recognition, in evolving an expressive literary style in the 
New Indo-Aryan speeches, particularly in Bengali and Hindi. In 
Calcutta was founded, through the cooperation of both English and 
Indian educationists, the School Book Society, of which a branch 
was set up in Agra about 1833, and this body did a great 
service for Hindi prose, by enlisting the services of Hindi>knowing 
Sanskrit scholars to translate or adapt English books into Hindi* 
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In the meanwhile, Hindi journalism came into the field 
when Pandit Jugal Kis6r of Kanpur started from Calcutta the 
first Hindi weekly, the Udant Martand or “the Rising Sun” 
which continued only for 9 monihs. But its work was taken 
up by a series of other Hindi journals which began to be 
published from towns all over the Hindi'Using area. A Bengali 
resident in Banaras brought out the Sudhakar from 1850, and 
Munshi Sadasukhlal published his Btiddhi-praka^ from Agra in 
1856. The history of Hindi journalism, however, need not 
detain us. 

In the hands of Muslim writers, with considerable support 
from European officers, Urdu literature was also developing, 
and a French scholar, Garcin de Tassy, teacher of Hindi and Urdu 
in Paris, inaugurated the study of both Hindi and Urdu among 
continental scholars (through administrative reasons Englishmen 
were already interested in the study of these and other modern 
Indian languages) by his French work on Hindustani literature 
published in 1839. Later he advocated the simultaneous develop¬ 
ment of both the forms of the language, in 1852, although he 
was definitely in support of Urdu. 

Two great educationists. Raja Sivaprasad (c. 1860) in the 
United Provinces, and Nabin Chandra Roy (c. 1870), a Bengali, 
in the Panjab, also did a great deal to rehabilitate the place 
of Hindi vis-a-vis the officially sponsored Urdu in the Education 
Department. Raja Lakshman Sinha also came forward 
with his translation of the ^akuntala of Kalidasa and other 
works. 

The first 50 years, from 1800 to 1850, roughly, formed also 
period of preparation for the present-day Khari-Bsli Hindi as a 
language of literature. Particularly from about 1850, the prose 
style was becoming gradually established, taking as its basis the 
writings of LallQji Lai, Sadal Misra, Tsrini Charan Mitra and 
a few others, and on the simple prose style of Urdu ; and, 
above all, from the rapidly developing prose style of Modern 
Bengali. Translations from the Bengali from 1850 onwards helped 
to form and establish an effective modern Hindi (Khari-Boli) 
prose style ; and in its vocabulary as well as in its spirit, Hindi prose 
approximated most to Bengali prose, as can be expected. From 
1850 to 1870, to the advent of Haris Chandra and Ddysnanda 
Saraswati and other Arya Samaj leaders, there was a period of 
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hesitancy in Hindi—as if the people, trained in the Urdu langusge 
and tradition, were not yet sure of Hindi. 

A great writer of Hindi now came to the forefront—Haris 
Chandra of Banaras, known also by his sobriquet of Bharatsndu 
the‘Moon of India’ (1846'1884). His family was from the Braj- 
bhasha area, and while he spoke the local Bhojpuri of Banaras, 
his own home language was Braj-bhasha, and Western Hindi was 
his inheritance. He is universally acknowledged as one of the 
Makers of Modern Hindi. He wrote dramas (original, as well 
as translations from Sanskrit and Bengali), poems and essays, and 
was a versatile writer of genius. His success as a writer put new 
enthusiasm for literature in the Hindi domain. In drawing out 
the forces of the new Hindi prose, and in modernizing it, Haris 
Chandra was ably followed by a host of other writers, particularly 
some industrious and clever journalists, and a large number of 
translators from Bengali. Their translations unquestionably helped 
to model Hindi prose style on that of Bengali, and they brought 
about in a very easy manner a Sanskritization of Hindi through 
translations of all kinds of fiction from Bengali, good, bad or 
indifferent, which was read with avidity by Hindi readers. 

Hindi as the pan-Indian language through which the unity 
of India could be strengthened was supported by the great 
Bengali religious reformer Keshab Chandra Sen in 1876, 
in his well-known journal the Sulabh SamScar, and by a 
succession of educationists (like BhudSva Mukherji, c. 1885) 
and journalists and political workers (like Amritalal Chakravarti, 
Kaliprasanna Kavyavisarada and Panchkori Banerjee; c. 1908). 
Sw3mi Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samaj, was 
a religious reformer and leader from Gujarat, and he adopted 
Hindi as the language of his preaching and propaganda j and 
the Arya Sam3j, which he founded in 1879, had the greatest 
effect in reviving and spreading Hindi in the Panjab, Western 
U. P. (where Urdu was dominating) and Rajputana. 

Through the support of the English Government, which 
had established without any effort Urdu as the language of 
the law-couris from Bihar to Panjab, looking upon Urdu as 
a heritage of Mogul India, the Urdu (Perso-Arabic) script 
had become fairly well-spread among people, especially those 
who were educated in English schools, and the native 
Nagari script was becoming terribly jeopardized. Hindi writers 
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and journalists started a Literary Academy for Hindi in 
the name of the N^gari PracSrini Sabkd. or ‘Society for the 
Spread of Nagari (i. e. the Devanagarij Alphabet’ (implying also 
the Sanskritic Hindi speech), at Banaras in 1893, abdut the 
same time when a similar academy for Bengali literature was 
founded in Calcutta—-the Vangiya Sshitya Parisad. From the 
eighties of the last century right down to 1900, a strong move¬ 
ment was started to force the British Government to acknowledge 
the Nagari script and Sanskritic Hindi for the law-courts also. 
This was a signal event for the development of Hindi, vis-a-vis 
Urdu with which it was in conflict, in its own province, and 
for the ultimate triumph of Hindi. The work of the Nagari- 
Pracdrini'Sabha has been of great help for Hindi. Its comprehen¬ 
sive lexicon of Hindi (Hindi Sabdasdgar —completed in 1923) 
and its editions of Hindi classics, including the huge Prithwirdj 
hasau (1905), were works of which any institution may be proud. 

The history of Hindi literautre from the eighties, after 
the death of Haris Chandra, is simple. We have an ever-growing 
literary effort. The novel, the short story, the drama (parti¬ 
cularly the one-act play, in which Hindi has specially distingu¬ 
ished itself in recent years), besides new styles in poetry, began 
to flourish. The influence of Bengali literature was tremendous 
in all these departments of literature. Apart from translations 
of the best classics of Bengali, particularly in fiction and in the 
drama (we should note that some of the top-ranking poets of 
Hindi at the present-day are good Bengali scholars also, well-read in 
Bankim Chandra, Rabindranath and ^arat Chandra, among 
other masters of Bengali literature), original writers also come along, 
writers who can be compared with the best in many languages. 
A list of Bengali classics in Hindi need not be given. Sanskrit 
and English literatures, and to some extent Persian literature, 
were also represented in translations. The case of Sanskrit 
as the feeder-language in both vocabulary and subject-matter, 
and as the language of Hindu culture, is of couse different. 
In the formative period of Hindi prose, Sanskrit operated indirectly 
through Bengali. We have to mention the following writers as 
outstanding in Hindi literature of the present-day, and they 
include a few whose pioneer work has abiding value : 

Lais ^rinivasa-das of Mathura (1851-1887) was. a pioneer 
dramatist, whose romantic dramas Rai^hir-Premamdkim and. 
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SunjogitOrSwayamvar are well-known, and were very popular. Hrs 
Parlk^'guru is one of the first original social novels of Hindi, 
written in a fresh colloquial style. 

Pratap NsrSyan Misra (1856-1894), Bslkrishna Bhatta (1844^ 
1914), BadarinariSyan Chaudhari (1855-1922), Bslmukund Gupta of 
Rohtak (1865-1907) with his associates Amritalal ChakravartI, a 
Bengali, and Prabhudaysl Pandg from Mathura, Chandradhar 
^arm5 GulSrl from Garhwal (1883-1920), and Mahabir Prasad 
DwivSdi (1870-1938) were journalists and essayists of note. The 
last was the editor of the well-known Allahabad Journal the 
Saraswatl which did not a little to raise the tone of Hindi 
journalism, in both form and content, and to establish a fine 
expressive Hindi prose style. Balmukund Gupta and his two associates 
mentioned above were editing the Hindi Bangaivdsl, a weekly paper 
from Calcutta, which for several decades from the nineties of the 
19th century was the most influential Hindi newspaper, and 
through their joint efforts in this paper modern Hindi prose was 
considerably advanced. 

In the drama, Hindi literature has not made so much progress 
(we have to make an exception of the late Jaya-§afikar Prasad, 
Hari-§ahkar Bhatta, and Harikrishna PremI), though there is a good 
crop of one-act plays. A good deal of Bengali drama, as well as 
Bengali fiction, are read in Hindi translations, and Hindi versions of 
Bengali plays (e. g. by Dwijendralsl Ray) are also staged. Some 
Marathi and Gujarati works of fiction are also found in Hindi 
translations. Hindi drama writers however have made good 
progress in short one-act plays {skdnki). Among writers of one-act 
plays. Prof. Ram Kumar Varma holds a very high place, and there 
are over half a dozen successful writers in this line. The most 
popular of Hindi dramatists is Jaya-^afikar Prasad, whose historical 
plays Ajdtakitru, SkandO'gupta, Candra-gnpta and Rajyain have, 
inspite of slow action and long speeches, served to evoke pictures of 
India’s classic past. It is unfortunate that a proper theatre, true to 
the life and thought of the people, could not develop for Hindi, as 
it' did for Bengali. The current use of the various local speeches in 
daily life, particularly of the masses, and not Khari-BSli, through¬ 
out the greater extent of the ‘Hindi area’, has acted unquestionably 
as a handicap in bringing about a complete verisimilitude to life in 
the present-day Hindi drama. The vogue of the Parsi Theatrical 
Companies from Bombay, with their clap-trap devices and their 
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sensationalism, as well as use of a language reminiscent more of 
the bazar than of the home, was not conducive to an elevated tone 
and the proper development of the drama. We can now only look 
forward to real masters of the drama in Hindi making their tfdvent 
in the not distant future. 

The greatest novelist and short-story writer of Modern Hindi 
is PrSm Chand (from Eastern U. P. : 1880-1936). He was at first 
a writer of Urdu, and then he took up the Hindi style. Apart 
from his short stories, rivalling the best in any language and 
giving a most convincing and a sympathetic picture of the life of 
the people, and highly praised by ^arat Chandra Chatterji the 
eminent novelist of Bengali, he has some half a dozen bigger novels 
to his credit. His novels are social in their themes and analytic 
in their approach. 

Pr6m Chand as the most prominent Hindi novelist and short 
story writer has the distinction of being translated into other 
languages of India like Bengali and Gujarati, Marathi and Tamil, and 
into English and Russian. 

It must be said that for a young language that Khan-Bsli 
Hindi is, it has made a remarkable progress both in the novel and 
short story, and in poetry. The earlier writers like Devaki-nandan 
KhStri and KiiOri-lal GSswami do not evoke much enthusiasm 
now, as they were making experiments in Hindi with an old-world 
mentality. Prem Chand was the first great modern writer, but he is 
perhaps greater as a short story writer than as a novelist. Jaya-^ahkar 
Prasad (1890-1938), who distinguished himself as a romantic and 
mysic poet as well as a historical dramatist, was the author of some 
social novels, two of which have a lyrical quality {ChUyU, and 
Akas-’dip). There are some powerful novelists in the modern 
realistic as well as psychological vein, among whom the most 
prominent are P5ndg Bachchan ^arma ‘Ugra’, whose realism at one 
time disconcerted the Hindi-reading public, and JinSndra Kumar, 
the leader of the ‘psychological novelists’ in Hindi. In a different 
vein is the writer of historical novels, Brindavan-lsl Varma, whose 
romantic-realistic revivification of mediaeval Indian history has given 
him his special place in Hindi fiction. Some of his works recall 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji of Bengal. Other writers of Hindi 
fiction who are to be mentioned are Bhagavati-prasSd BSjpSyi, who 
is rather inclined towards the risque in the relations between Man 
and Woman j Yash-psl, evoking ancient history as in his Diys, 
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and a powerful leftist and Marxist writer in his other works, 
sometimes giving an undue emphasis on sex, as critics have 
noted }-Up5ndran5th Ashk, who is a progressive writer in both 
Hindi and Urdu ; S. H. Vstsyayan, who uses the nom.'de-'plume 
‘AjSSya’, once in the editorial board of the influential Hindi 
newspaper the Hindi Bangawasi which used to be published from 
Calcutta from the nineties of the last century; Ram Chandra 
Tiwari and Amrit-lal Nagar, authors of two novels centering 
round the Bengal famine of 1943; Bhagavatl-Cbaran Varma, 
who wanted to emancipate the Hindi novel from roman¬ 
ticism and idealism ; Dr. Dgv-Raj Dharm-Vir ; Ilachandra jQshi, a 
Freudian protagonist in the field of Hindi; besides others, either 
following the ordinary grooves of illustrative fiction, or romantic 
history, or “progressive" tendencies of modern European writers, 
or even propaganda of a particular “ism" (as e. g. the commu¬ 
nist scholar Rahula SankritySyana), or idealistic reconstruction 
of the past (e. g. Dr. Hazari-prasad Dwivgdi); or, again, reflexion of 
the life arond with its pathos and its humour—e. g. Sivapujan 
Sahay, Radhika-raman Sinha etc. 

Some new styles of poetry, with a very large amount of 
Bengali and some English influence, came in during the second half 
of the 19th century, ^rldhar Pathak (1876-1928), AyCdhya Singh 
Upadhyay‘Hari Audh’(1865-1946 : he was also a dramatist and 
a novelist), Mahabir Prasad DwivSdi (journalist—^noted above) were 
among the writers who have passed away. Among the living poets 
of Hindi, the greatest names are Maithili-^aran Gupta (born 1886 : 
he has quite a number of narrative poems to his credit, which are 
recognized already among the classics of Hindi poetry), Surya-Ksnt 
Tripsthi ‘Nirala’ (born 1897 ; he brought in a completely new 
movement in Hindi—in freeing the metre from the bonds of rime 
and fixed length, and in bringing into it a new modernistic mystic 
note known aschay^v3da, literally the ‘Shadow School’) and Sumitra* 
Nandan Pant (bom 1900 ; also an innovator in the modernistic 
vein), MahsdSvi VarmS (born 1907 : a poetess, also in the mystic 
vein), and the late Jaya-^ahkar Prasad (noted as a dramatist as well 
as a novelist, also one of the innovators). There is a good deal of 
influence of the Bengali poete, particularly Rabindranath Tagore, 
on this new school, as well as of English poets of the romantic 
schools. Maithili-Sara^ Gupta, who is looked upon as the. doyen 
of living Hindi poets, is a good Bengali scholar, and he translated 
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Michael (Maikgl) Madhusudan Datta’s epic the Meghanad-Badh^ 
Kavya into Hindi. In his Safecta and YasodharS, long narrative poems, 
there is an evocation of the spirit of ancient India in a remarkable 
way. The former poem gives a beautiful treatment of a theftie put 
forward by Rabindranath in one of his literary essays, where 
Urmila, the wife of Laksmana in the Ramayana, is treated as a 
heroine ‘neglected’ [upeksita) by the great author of the epic. 
Surya-Kant TripathI ‘Nirala’, who lived a good part of his 
early life in Bengal, has been most profoundly influenced by 
Rabindranath, and through his poems he has done more 
than any other writer in Hindi to bring the modern Hindi 
poetic diction near to that of Bengali as in Rabindranath, having 
frequently bodily incorporated into Hindi not only the ideas but 
also words and phrases (in Sanskrit) from the Bengali of Rabindra¬ 
nath. Sumitra-Nandan Pant is almost equally influenced by 
Rabindranath, but in his later poems he passed on from the mystic 
and the spiritual to the socialistic and the realistic, and then to the 
humanistic. He is looked upon as one of the progressive poets 
of Hindi. Among these great names, wc have to mention specially 
that of the poetess, ^rimatl MahadevI Varma. She is one 
of the great poets of Hindi who is not acquainted with Bengali, yet 
her work is in line with that of the other chaya-vddi or mystic- 
idealistic writers of Hindi. She is both an artist and a poet, like 
the English poet Blake. Jaya-Sahkar Prasad is the author 
of the Ktima^rani, one of the most modern and moat original 
poems in Hindi on the theme of Man and his mental and spiritual 
development, conceived on the background of an idealized ancient 
Indian life. 

Other poets in Hindi are quite numerous, writing in the 
accepted style of poetry. With the innovators, the Khari-B6li form 
of Hindi has come to its own, although the Braj-bhasha dialect still 
flourishes, and some Awadhi also. 

The other well-known poets of Hindi now are Srimati 
SubhadrS Kumarl Chauhan, Pandit Makhan-kl Chaturvedi, 
Bslkrishna ^armS ‘Navin’, RamdhSrI Singh ‘Dinkar’, BharSt- 
Bhushan Agrawal, Mohanlsl Mahat5 'Viy5gl*, Kedar-nSth Misra 
‘Prabhat’, Janaki-vallabh ^astri ‘Suman’, Dr. Rangeya Raghav, 
and the novelist ‘Ajneya’, besides others. 

Speakers of distinct dialects, and even (of languages) all over 
*Hindi Sansar’ or the Hindi World are now acquiring Hindi at 
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school; and writers from all over North India, and even from 
other language-areas like those of Marathi and Gujarati, Panjabi and 
Bengali, Oriya and Telugu, and Kannada, even Malayalam and 
Tamil, are all helping to build up a great means of expression 
through Hindi. Side by side with this love for Hindi and an 
appreciation of its value in life, there is occasionally in the 'Hindi 
Sansar’ a wistful solicitude for the speeches other than Khari- 
Boli Hindi. But the literary force of Hindi is now growing from 
strength to strength. Hindi is producing a mass of literature of 
information, of criticism, of philosophical thought and relegion; 
and a large amount of general prose literature, scientific and 
informative, which is so necessary for the mental development of a 
people, is coming into existence in Hindi. Among the powerful 
essayists, historians, philosophers and other prose-writers of Hindi 
at present day may be mentioned Dr. Hazari-prasad Dwivgdi, 
Sri ^ivapujan Sahay, the late Dr. Barthwal, Biswanath Prasad 
Misra, Mata Prasad Gupta, Sri Nagendra, Prof. Nand Dularg 
Bajpgyi, Prof. Ram Bilas Sarma, Dr. Prabhakar Machwe 
(a Maharashtrian), ^ri Kesari Kumar, ^ri Jagadis Pandeya, ^ri 
Naresh, Dr. Vasudeva Parana Agravala, (eminent historian and 
authority on ancient Indian life and culture), and the late 
Chandraball Pandg. 

The present-day writers of Hindi are quite numerous, and 
they represent a population of 140 to 150 millions. This vast 
population, ready to receive Hindi works, is offering to Hindi a 
greater opportunity than is the lot for any other Indian language. 
With the spread of a modernistic culture which is not divorced 
from the bases of Indianism, with a scientific attitude not too much 
bound up by tradition and at the same time alive to the permanent 
and universal qualities of the Indian mind, Hindi literature is 
certain to rise to unpremeditated heights in the near future, 
provided a free and unfettered life is also guaranteed in an 
Independent India, at peace with her neighbours, particularly with 
China, and with Pakistan becoming more and more alive to the 
greatness and human values of its common heritage with India, 
and provided there .is allowed the fullest play of the modem 
spirit of curiosity and rationality, universalim and imaginativeness. 
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I Early Period : Dakhni Literature, to 1700 A. D. 

The word “Urdu” means in India ‘court or camp’, and it 
is a Persianized Turki word which originally meant ‘the Camp of a 
Turki Army’, in Turki Ordu, which has also given the English word 
horde, and which also means ‘tent’ or ‘home’. North Indian Muslims, 
with Hindu allies and associates, speaking dialects of Western Hindi 
and Panjabi, went to Central and South India, and carved out 
Muslim Kingdoms for themselves, settling down among Marathas, 
Kannadigas and Telugus. The dialects they took with them 
supplied the basis of a literary speech they developed from the 
15th century. It was known as the Dakhni or the ‘Southern Speech’. 
From the beginning, its employers, mostly Muslims, freed from 
the Hindu atmosphere which was around their language in North 
India, used the Perso-Arabic script in writing it. This two-fold 
characteristic—its employment in the hands of Muslims, and its 
being written in the Perso-Arabic character—gradually created a 
new literary tradition for it. Although it became largely Persian 
and Muslim in its attitude, it retained, upto the end of the 17th 
century, a good deal of its Indian vocabulary and Indian literary 
cachets and cliches. The literature in Dakhni was confined (as a 
matter of fact, until recently it has remained confined) to the 
Deccan and South Indian Muslims ; and although Deccani Muslim 
scholars like Dr. S. Mohiuddin Qadri ‘Z6r’ and Prof. Chand 
Husain Shaikh are studying it, in a series of editions, books 
and monographs, it is not yet much known either in North India 
or in the outside world. Mention must be made of some 
articles on Dakhni literature, by the late Dr. T. Grahame Bailey in 
the London Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, by Braj-ratna 
Das in the Hindi Nagari Pracarini Patrika of Banaras, and in 
the Journal of the Societe Asiatique by various scholars, 
besides Prof. Shaikh’s English articles in the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College of Poona. A good deal of it, if printed in 
' the Nagari, would be claimed for Hindi literature also, as parti¬ 
cularly in the earlier writers the language was not so, much 
Persianized as in North Indian Urdu from 1750 onwards, and 
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the atmosphere is of pure Hindu literature as in the works of 
Kabir and Malik Muhammad Jsyasi, despite the fact that the 
themes or attitudes, or both, are mostly Islamic and Persian. 

Dakhni literature developed in different centres—in Gujarat, 
in Bidar, in Golkonda and in Bijapur, as well as in Aurangabad. 
The oldest writer in this Muslim Hindi tradition in the Deccan 
was Sayyid Muhammad Banda-Nawaz GSsu-Daraz (died 1442), a 
Sufi teacher, who is said to have written over 100 works. 
One book by him, the MirajU'b‘Asi^jm (‘Ascent of Lovers’) 
has been published from Hyderabad. It is a technical Sufi 
treatise, but it is to be seen how far the language is of the 
14th'15th century. Other early writers were Shah Miranjl 
ShamsU'l'‘Ushshaq (died 1496) and his son Shah Burhanuddin 
Janam (d. 1582). In the 16th century, Gujarat produced two 
great poets in this line—Shah ‘Ali Muhammad Jan Gamodhani 
(d. 1575), author of poems complied as Jau/ahiru-UAsrar (‘Jewels 
of Secrets’), and Shaikh Khub Muhammad, whose Khub Tarang 
(‘The Waves of Khub’, or ‘the Good Waves’) was written in 1578. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkonda (1590'1697), which is 
within the Telugu country, were great patrons of Dakhni. The 
illustrious Sultan Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah (1580'1611), the 
fourth King, and a contemporary of Akbar, was a talented literary 
man himself, and quite a romantic personality, whose poems 
have been published in a learned and beautiful edition from 
Haidarabad by Prof. S. Mohiuddin Qadri ‘Z5r’, and notes on 
him appeared in the Bullecin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, by Dr. Bailey. His compositions show him to be 
a gifted poet, and the language he uses is already well-formed, 
expressive and not yet too much Persianized. Sultan Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, when a young prince, fell in love with a beautiful 
Hindu girl Bhsgamati or Bhagyamati. His love was frowned upon 
by his father, but later he married her and made her his queen, and 
built in her honour at the foot of Golkonda Hill a new city called 
‘Bhagya-nagar,* which name was changed to ‘Haidarabad’ after 
Bhagamatl was given the Muslim name of Haidar Begam. Some of 
his contemporaries and successors were also good poets of Dakhni. 
Mulla Wajhi was in the Court of Sultan Muhammad Qili Qutb 
Shah, and he wrote the romantic poem, Qutub MuStari (c. 1609), 
treating of the love of the Golkonda prince for Bhagamatl, and the 
Sab Ras, a treatise on Sufi doctrines, from the Persian. 
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In the l7th century, among Golkonda poets were Ghawwasi 
two works of whom are well-known—the Romance of Saifu- 
'hMuluk and Badi‘u-1-Jamal, from a Persian version of the Arabian 
Nights story, and the Tutl'r^mah, a cycle of romantic tales from the 
Persian, ultimately of Indian origin ; Ibn-i-Nishati, who wrote 
the Phul'han (1655 ; the name is Hindi—‘Flower Garden’—a 
romance of about 3500 lines), and Tab'i, who wrote a Dakhni 
adaptation of the Persian poet Nizami’s Haft Paikar (Qissa^i-Bahram^ 
wO'Qul'andam, 1670). There were other romance-writers in this 
group of poets from Golkonda. 

The Bijapur Sultans ruled over Marathi and Kannada 
speakers, but under their patronage (1590-1686), Dakhni writers 
composed many works. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shsh II (1580-1626), like 
his contemporary Sultan Md. Quli Qutb Shsh of Golkonda, 
was a patron of letters and music, and a cultured man who 
built a garden-city near his capital to which he gave a Hindi 
name— Nau'ras-pur or ‘the City of the nine Rasas —flavours, or 
pleasures’, and his work in Dakhni on music was known as 
Nav^ras^ndmah, with persian preface by two Muslim scholars, 
Hasan Shawqi during the rule of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1626-1656) 
wrote a heroic poem in Dakhni, the Fath-ndma-Nizam Shah, des¬ 
cribing the battle of Talikota (1565) in which the combined 
forces of the five Muslim states of the Deccan crushed the Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagar. Rustumi wrote a poem in epic vein, the 
Khau/dr'ndma (1649), giving the story of ‘Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet. Malik Khushnud, also of the court of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah, wrote two romances of Persian origin, Bahrdm (6,500 
lines) and Yusuf-u-Zulaikha. Nusratl, one of the greatest of 
Dakhni poets, lived in the Court of‘All‘Adil Shah (1656-1673)— 
was a Hindu (Brahman) who had a Muslim pen-name. He 
composed a number of works, of which one is of the nature of 
a panegyric on his master, the *All-ndmah, and another is a romance 
on a Hindu theme, the love-story of Manohar and Madhumal&ti, 
known as the QuUan'i'*Uq (8000 lines: this is one of the Sufi 
poeins on Hindu romantic themes written in Awadhi in the 16th, 
17th and l8th centuries in North India ; it is to be seen if this 
work is indebted to the poem of Manjhan, see before, 
where the hero and the heroine have the same name ; one is 
reminded of the poet ‘Alam, a writer on Hindu romance without 
Sufi implications, see before). (A de-luxe manuscript of tms work in 
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Persian characters with nearly one hundred miniatures in colours 
and gold in the Mogul style, from the library of Tipu SultSn of 
Mysore, is now in the Museum of Art in Philadelphia U.S.A.). 
He has also lyrics and odes to his credit, and his style has 
been thus praised by a competent judge of Dakhni literature ; “He 
excelled in lofty imagination, freshness of subject, and aptness of 
diction.” More than half a dozen important poets of this regime 
are mentioned : one of whom, Miran Hashimi, composed a long 
romance of 12,000 lines. 

The whole of Muslim Deccan was conquered by AurangzSb, 
but upto 1700, verse-writing in Dakhni continued, and then by the 
first half of the 18th century, the mantle of Dakhni fell on the Urdu 
speech of Delhi, into which this ‘colonial form’ of a North Indian 
speech virtually merged. There were more than seven important 
poets of Dakhni during the reign of Aurangzgb as the conqueror of 
the last Muslim states of the Deccan. Of them one, Shah Husain 
Zawqi, Bahru-l-Irfan, gave a new version of Mulla Wajhi’s Sab-^as 
and named it Wisalu'U'Asiqin (‘the Union of Lovers’) or Htisn^i-Dil 
(‘Beauty of Heart’), and wrote a work Ma-bap-riamah (‘the Book of 
the Mother and the Father’) in praise of the Sufi mystic and saint 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilsni ; another, Qszi Muhammad Bahri 
(c. 1680-1700) of GOgI wrote the poem Man-lagan (this Hindi title 
means ‘the Attraction of the Mind’); and Muhammad FayySz Wall 
of Vellore (c. 1690''! 707) wrote in 8000 lines a new version of Malik 
Muhammad Jayasl’s Padumawati which he called Qissa-e-Ratan^wa- 
Padam (‘the story of Ratna'sena and Padminl’). 

(2) Middle Period : the Origin and Early Literary History 
of Northern Indian (Delhi) Urdu : 17004875 

As we have seen before, a literature in an Indian language of a 
purely Muslim inspiration did not come into being in North India 
before 1700. Aurangzgb, during the last decades of the 17th century, 
went with his court and his troops to be in continuous fighting and 
permanent encampment in the Deccan. His aim was to subjugate the 
last independent Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan (Golkonda and 
Bijapur,) and to fight the Marathas. The Delhi speech, as current in 
his court, in contrast with the Dakhni of the Deccan, came to acquire 
the common name of Hindustani (i.e. Hindustan or North Indian 
speech, as opposed to Dakhni or speech of the Deccan), and a 
polite name for it was Zab3n<'Urciw^'Mu*all3 or ‘the Language of 

19 
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the exalted Camp or Court’, i. e. of the Mogul Emperor. The 
Court was known also as Urdu or ‘Camp’ in Delhi as well—a mean¬ 
ing which was a legacy of their Turkish ancestory for the Mogul 
royal house. This name was curtailed to Zaban'e^Urdu, and then 
finally, after 1750, to simply Urdu, to mean the language. 

North Indian Muslims from Delhi sojourning in the South, as 
well as some Dakhni writers, saw the possibilities of the Hindustani 
Khari'BSlI or the Standard Speech of Delhi, if it was cultivated 
completely along the well-established literary traditions of Dakhni, 
as a Muslim language written exclusively in the Persian script, and 
using by preference Perso-Arabic words and idioms and themes and 
ideas. One poet of Dakhni, well-established in his language, started 
the North Indian Urdu. Nearly one-third of his Kulliydt or 
published work is in pure Dakhni *, the rest is in a mixture of 
Dakhni and Urdu (as he was first essaying the North Indian Delhi 
speech), and also in pure North Indian Urdu. His full name was 
Shamsuddin Waliullah, and VY'ali was his taxallus or pen-name 
( ? 1668-1741). He belonged to Aurangabad, where he would appear 
to have begun to cultivate the Hindustani or Delhi speech, as 
opposed to his own native Dakhni. In 1721 (or later ?) he came to 
Delhi and settled there, and started a school of poetry—the first 
Urdu school of poetry : and he died in 1741. Wall’s style was not 
deliberately highly Persianized, Hindu or native Hindi idioms and 
ideas are common. Other Dakhni poets followed the example of 
Wall in cultivating the Delhi speech in the style of Dakhni; but in 
Delhi, Wall’s place as the innovator of a new language and a new 
poetry was taken by his pupil Sirajuddin Siraj, also from Auranga¬ 
bad. Crowded poetical gatherings used to take place in the house of 
Wall, and later in that of Siraj, who left short poems to the extent 
of 10,000 lines, and a romance, Bustan-UKhiyal {‘the Garden of 
Fancy’). Other poets from Aurangabad also came to help in this 
new literary upsurge in Delhi. 

Delhi Urdu as a Muslim language thus came into being. The 
Court circles, and the Persian and Arabic scholars, and particularly 
Muslims in Delhi of recent foreign origin, took to this new language 
with enthusiasm. Coteries of poets grew up, who became language- 
reformers ; their zeal was for introducing Persian and Arabic words 
to saturation, to eschew Hindi and Sanskrit words as far as possible, 
and to forget in their compositions everything aboult India. The 
political situation was partly responsible for this. The rise of the 
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Marathas, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Jats, and the coming of 
the English to the forefront, made the Muslim Mogul power merely 
a shadow of its past glory. The poets created an ivory tower of art, 
where there was the pure atmosphere of extra-Indian Islam, and into 
this tower they sought to retire and escape. It is not fully correct to 
say that Urdu as used in literature grew in the bazars of Delhi 
through the joint co-operation of Hindus and Muslims. The Muslim 
literary coteries in Delhi used to send out lists of Hindi and Sanskrit 
words to Urdu literary centres outside Delhi, as words which were 
proscribed. Against this kind of literary movement, protests have 
been recorded by Muslim writers of Hindi in the 18th century, like 
Nur Muhammad. In the middle of the 18th century, in court 
intrigues in Delhi, the faction of Muslim nobles of recent Persian 
and Turki origin came to power, to the exclusion of the faction of 
the Muslims of Indian origin : and this fact has something to do 
with the extra support received by Persianized Urdu at its inception 
in Delhi. The Mogul emperors from Akbar downwards were all 
credited with poems anddistichs in Braj-bhasha ; but from the end of 
the 18th century, the scions of the Mogul house turned to only Urdu. 

Urdu poetry, upto the fourth quarter of the 19th century, 
was just a reflex of Persian poetry. Nothing in it but a few common 
words, inflexions, post-positions and verbs were Hindi. The Urdu 
poets thought and wrote in terms of Persian poetry. The references 
were to things and events and ideas of Persia and Arabia, They 
use names of all Persian flowers, all the little streams of Persia, and 
its towns and provinces and its hills and mountains, but they never 
mention an Indian flower or an Indian river or mountain or town, 
much less an Indian hero or heroine. It was an absolute and 
deliberate shutting of their eyes and ears and mind to all the great 
things of their own country, the soil of which, according to a great 
Urdu poet, was napdk or ‘impure’. It was this mentality—an 
incapacity to appreciate or acknowledge their Indian heritage 
out of an excessive zeal for Arab and Irani Islam—^which was 
largely responsible for half the sorrows of monder India, including 
her recent dismemberment. 

For an average non-Muslim Indian, t'is-a-vis the original 
poetry of Persia, Urdu poetry imitating Persian was without any 
significance—it was barren, unless he found pleasure in a literary 
tour-de^force. There was however a good deal of naturalness when the 
language followed closely the spoken idiom of Hludustani, and this 
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the Hindus also fully appreciated. Ther e was no prose in it at first, 
except in letters, and in some literary memoirs. As largely with Hindi, 
Urdu prose also made a start under English inspiration, from the 
College of Fort William in Calcutta, where Mir Amman was c6mmi- 
ssioned to write the first romantic story in Persianized Urdu—^the 
Cahar-DarweL Law-books were translated from English in Persianized 
Urdu. Journals appeared, and North Indian Muslims, particularly 
town people, took up this language, of a Muslim inspiration from 
its inception, as a matter of course. 

The early poets of Urdu were quite numerous. For the first 
50 or 60 years, the influence of the Dakhni poets who came and 
settled in Delhi continued, and Sufi thought, as well as a simplicity 
and even an Indianness of diction prevailed. Then it became more 
and more Persianized. 

Four great early poets have been called ‘the Four Pillars of 
Urdu’. They are : Mirza Jan-i-Janan Mazhar of Delhi {1699-1781) ; 
Mir Taqi of Agra (1720-1808 : a voluminous writer, some 40,000 
lines, mostly on love in the conventional Persian style, and Marsiyds 
or Elegies on the tragedy of the Karbala battle as well as on the 
sorrows and sufferings of life, which brought in a new note); 
Muhammad Rafi Sauda (1713-1780 : writer of satire and elegies); 
and Mir Dard (1719-1785 : he composed Sufi religious lyrics). Other 
poets of the old school were ; Mir Hasan (1736-1786 : wrote, in addi¬ 
tion to other poetry, a popular Urdu romance on the love of Prince 
BSnazir and Princes Badr-i-Munir); Ghulam Hamdani Mas-hafi 
(1750*1824 : lyrist and romancier, as well as compiler of an Urdu 
anthology of 300 poets—showing the extent of Urdu poetry at 
that early date); Insha Allah Khan (born at Murshidabad in 
Bengal, lived mostly in Lucknow, and died 1817 ; writer of humour; 
author of a grammatical treatise in Persian on Urdu, the Darya-U 
Latafat or ‘Ocean of Grace’; he was a master of languages and 
dialects, and he wrote as a tour-de'farce a. work composed entirely in 
pure Hindi words without bringing in a single Arabic or Persian 
word—^the Theth Hindl-ki That, or Kahani Rani Ketakl-ki, which 
style was imitated in Hindi by Hari Audh, who also eschewed even 
pure Sanskrit words); and Haidar ‘Ali Atish (d. 1847), Im2m Bakhsh 
Nasikh (d. 1838), Salamat ‘All Dabir (1830-1875), Babar ‘All Anis 
(1802-'l874, a voluminous writer, of some 1,00,000 lines)—some of 
whom were, as can be seen, exceedingly prolific writers,'t:reating an 
astonishing amount of literature within half a century. 
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Rather remarkable among the Urdu poets of this first period 
was Muhammad Nazir of Agra (1740-1830), whom European 
literary taste has regarded to be the most human, and the most 
enduring poet among the early writers of Urdu. Nazir composed 
his Urdu poems not on the conventional Sufi or Persian themes, 
nor on love treated in the conventional way, but on all sorts of 
subjects relating to Indian life, in a racy colloquial language not too 
much Persianized, which is also the language of the Hindus. He 
treated some Hindu themes also (Krishna^s Childhood ; the Jogi; 
Hdli ; the Joy of the Brahman ; the Iron Age ; the Rains ; besides 
some Hindi dohas) in his inimitably simple way ; and his Banjara- 
rifimahy a poem on the transitoriness of things, and his Admi-ndmah, 
on ‘Man’, essentially great in his dignity, whether good or bad, 
are great poems in any Indian language. 

In 1772, Ghaziuddin Haidar, a nobleman from Delhi, came to 
Lucknow (Lakhnau) as Governor of Oudh. He soon started an 
independent line of Kings in Lucknow (the Kings of Oudh) which 
ruled till 1856. Lucknow became from now a rival city of Delhi 
for the patronage of Urdu literature, although the language of the 
area where Lucknow is situated is Awadhi. This establishment of 
Urdu in the Court of Lucknow helped a great deal in the dissemina¬ 
tion of the Delhi speech in Central and Eastern U. P., just as 
Haidarabad and Lahore, Patna and Calcutta later became other 
centres for the diffusion of Urdu. The Muslim people of the 
Deccan were quite content to let Dakhni gradually come down 
to the position of a local patois, as a community dialect, the home- 
language of the ‘Mulki’ or South-country Muslims, and they 
quietly accepted ‘Shimali’ i.e. Northern or Delhi Urdu. Great 
Urdu poets received the patronage of the Lucknow house, as 
well as of the Nizam in Haidarabad, and of the Muslim 
Nawab of Rampur in the U. P, The most illustrious Urdu poets of 
the pre-modern period were—Muhammad Ibrahim Zauq of Delhi 
(1789-1854 : writer of Qasiclos); and Nazmuddaulah Dabiru-l-Mulk 
Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (1797-1869). Ghalib was a Sufi and 
a mystic who wrote in both Persian and Urdu, and he inaugurated 
literary history and criticism through his letters. He is regarded by 
most authorities on Urdu as the greatest poet of Urdu before the 
modern age, because of his human sympathies, and his Sufi feel for 
the Ultimate Reality, as well as for the profundity of his observations 
and the simplicity and beauty of his lines. (Of the five commemorative 
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postage stamps in honour of poets of North India issued by the 
Government of India some years ago, one was of Ghalib—the other 
four l)eing of Kabir,Tulasi-dasa, Mira Bai and Rabindranath Tagore ; 
aud stamps in honour of the Tamil poet Tiruvalluvar snd the Telugu 
devotional lyrist Tyagaraya were issued later). Other great 19th 
century poets of Urdu were Muhammad Mu’min Khan Mu'min 
(1800-1851)—a versatile scholar who was also a Hakim or Physician 
as well as an astronomer, and a poet who wrote ghazals, qasidas and 
masnavis) ; and Amir Ahmad Mina’i (1828'1900), and Nawab 
Mirza Khan Dagh, a pupil of Zauq, (1831-1905), scholars and 
poets, who lived under the patronage of the Nawabs of Rampur 
in the U. P. 

The “Sepoy Mutiny” or Revolt of the Indian Army against the 
British, now looked upon as the Indian War of Independence of 
1857, was waged mainly by the Hindu troops (‘Pandies' or 
Pandes) in the English East India Company’s Army, but they 
wanted to make the last fai^neant Mogul Emperor of Delhi, 
Bahadur Shah II, once again the real emperor of India. The rising, 
marked by some barbarous cruelty on the part of the rebel troops, 
and by still greater and savage cruelty by the British, was crushed, 
and after that the English followed a policy of alternately 
supporting the Hindus and then the Muslims, one against the other 
community. The Hindus took to English education with keenness, 
but the Muslims remained aloof. At this juncture, a great leader 
and educationist Sir Sayyad Ahmad (1817-1898) arose among 
the Muslims of North India, and he was able to start a new 
movement among Muslims for education, and co-operation with 
the English. This brought in a new pulsation of religious, cultural 
and political consciousness among the Muslims; and from the 
time of his foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo'Oriental 
College at Aligarh (its seal had the symbols of a date-palm 
for Arabia, a crown for the British rule, and the crevseent for Islam), 
the new or modern period of Urdu began (1875). Sir Sayyad 
Ahmad’s great contributton to Urdu literature was his letters 
(famous as those of Ghalib) and his historical work Asaru-s- 
Sanadiya. 

(3) Modern Urdu Literature : 1875<'1950 

This stage of Urdu naturally divides itself into two periods, the 
period of the Aligarh Movement started by Sir Sayyad Ahmad, and 
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the period dominated by the influence of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. 
Roughly, the year 1920 may be said to form the dividing line. 
With the coming of Sir Sayyad Ahmad in the domain of Indian 
public life and politics, the Indian Muslims (both of native Indian 
and naturalized foreign origin) became more and more conscious 
of their Islamic rather than their Indian heritage ; and Pan-Islamism, 
with the Sultan of Turkey at its head as the Caliph of all Muslims, 
became a dream with many of the Muslim intelligentsia in India. 
Subsequent events in Europe (e. g. the establishment of the Turkish 
Republic and the abolition of the Caliphate) shattered that dream, 
but the idea of Islamic solidarity within India was more and 
more strengthened. Study of Muslim history took a new 
significance, whether of India or abroad. A number of Muslim 
(Urdu) prose-writers of eminence, historians and essayists, came 
to the front : Maulavi Zakaullah, Shiblt Nu’mani (historian and 
essayist), Muhammad Husain Azild (1829-1910), Maulavi Nazir 
Ahmad (novelist), and above all, Altaf Husain Panipati, known 
as Hall or ‘the Modern One’ (1837-1914), the great poet of this 
Muslim revival, and the innovator of the modern spirit in 
Urdu poetry. All these writers show rare human qualities. Nazir 
Ahmad’s sketches of Delhi Muslim life in his novels are delight¬ 
ful, and Hall wrote with a breadth of vision and sympathy 
which did not exclude the Hindus, although by conviction he 
was a Muslim rationalist and revivalist. 

Hindu writers of Urdu were not long in coming. Among 
the earlier writers, the most important is the novelist of Lucknow 
life. Pandit Ratan-nath Sarshar, the author of the Fisana-e-Azeid, 
a book which depicts with astonishing verisimilitude the social 
life of Lucknow. MTrza Rashwa wrote, after Sarshar, a realistic 
study of the life of a Lucknow bayadere called Umrao Jdn Ada. 
Muslim novelists who wrote historical novels in the style of 
Sir Walter Scott also published their works, like ‘Azh-O-Warjina 
(— Virginia), which is a tale of the Crusades, and Mamur'O'Mohana 
(which has as its background the conquests of Sultan Mahmud 
'of Ghazna in Gujarat) : these were both written by the well-known 
journalist and novelist Maulavi ‘Abdul Halim Sharar (Lucknow 
and Haidarabed). In Panjab and Western U. P., the Hindus 
used Urdu as it was the professional man’s language, and quite 
a journeyman literature, of information rather than of power, 
was produced by them. An outstanding Hindu poet of Urdu 
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was Brij Narain Chakbast (1882-1926), who was of Kashmiri 
Brahman origin. His poems are full of the spirit of nationalism, and 
his diction is remarkably simple and pure. 

The present age of Urdu is dominated by the spirit of Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal (1875-1937). Born in a family of Kashmiri 
Brahmans settled in India, he studied philosophy in England and 
Germany, after taking his M. A. degree in Lahore. At first he was an 
Indian nationalist in his outlook and ideas, but gradually he gave a 
new interpretation to the ideals of Islam, and his teachings made 
him one of the ideological supporters of Muslim separatism from 
the Hindus and from India, and a founder of Pakistan. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal was equally at home in both Persian and 
Urdu. His socio-political and religious doctrines went counter to 
the quietism and acceptance preached by traditional Sufism. It was 
rather a militant doctrine of action, of fight to achieve an ideal placed 
before Man, and this ideal was that of primitive Islam which in 
Iqbal’s opinion was preached by the Prophet—to select the narrow 
path of shaping one's destiny and forging ahead, ‘heart within 
and God overhead.’ This doctrine of action naturally made Iqbal 
the great leader of Indian Muslims. He was unquestionably a 
magnetic force in present-day Indian Muslim thought and politics, 
and his influence on the larger percentage of Muslims in India and 
Pakistan continues unabated. His two longer poems the Shiqwah 
(‘Complaint’) and the Jawab-i'Shiqwah (‘Reply to the Complaint’) 
are looked upon as the Mein Kampf of Muslim revivalists in 
India who were for separation from India in both spirit and 
political rehabilitation. These poems give, in the form of a 
complaint before Allah, a lurid picture of the adverse circum¬ 
stances in which the Muslims in India were supposed to have 
fallen, and the sequel gives the remedies prescribed by God for 
Muslim uplift. 

One of the most popular poets of modern Urdu is the 
late Sayyad Akbar Husain Razvi IlahabSdi (1846-1921), who had 
a remarkable flair for extempore composition of piquant, satiric 
and humourous verses. He was a government servant, but a very 
staunch nationalist, and an admirer of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
preferred old ways of life and thought, but nevertheless there is a 
charm of novelty heightened by sincerity in all that he wrote. His 
poems are brilliant comments on various aspects of the present-day 
social, cultural and political life of India. 
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Modern Urdu literature, particularly after 1936, has also 
developed ‘progressive’ tendencies, and new lines of approach 
to the problems of life are becoming increasingly prominent. 
The short story and the novel, as well as the essay, and of course 
poetry, were the venues through which this progressive or modern 
spirit found its expression. The creators and exponents of this 
modernism in Urdu literature are, among others, the story- 
writer Muhammad Husain Askarl (originally of Allahabad, 
now in Pakistan), the late MirSnji, Faiz Ahmad ‘Faiz’, Sardar ‘Ali 
Ja‘fari of Balrampur (Gonda, U. P,), Ahmad ‘Ali of U. P, (now 
in Pakistan), Sajjad Zahir from Jaunpur in U. P., a progressive 
writer of great charm and sincere human feelings, Khwajah Ahmad 
‘Abbas (of the family of Hall Panipafi), Saghir Nizami of Meerut, 
the late Qazi ‘Abdul Ghaffar from Delhi, Hafiz Jalandhari (now 
in Pakistan), Upindar Nath Ashq, and Shabir Husain Khan J<3sh 
Malihabadi of U. P. (now in Pakistan) ; besides PrSm Chand, who 
later on passed from Urdu to Hindi, and became the greatest novelist 
of Hindi, J6sh Malihabadi is perhaps the most popular and most 
powerful of living Urdu poets, with a remarkable command over 
language. Raghupati Sahay Firaq GSrakhpun (born 1896) is another 
popular poet in the same line. As usual, Marxism and Communism 
also have their ardent exponents in Modern Urdu literature, and 
among these are to be mentioned Sardar ‘Ali Ja‘fari, Parvgz Shahidi 
of Patna and Calcutta (who insists upon the supreme place of Art in 
literature, and demands that Propaganda must never be given 
precedence over Art), Kaifi Azami of Azamgarh (U. P.), Makhdum 
Muhyiuddin (from Haidarabad Deccan), the late Asraru-l-Haqq 
Majaz of U. P. (who was cut off at an early age and who had 
promised to be one of the great leaders of modem Urdu), Sshir 
Ludhisni, Jagannath AzSd (bom 1918 in N. W. Panjab), Majruh 
Sultsnpuri and Kanhaiyalsl Kapur. 

The liberalizing and modernizing spirit of Bengali literature 
has also penetrated into Urdu through translations. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, ^arat Chandra Chatterji and Tsra ^ankar 
Banerji, MSnik Banerji and a number of other living writers, 
and above all, Rabindranath Tagore, have been translated 
into Urdu. The message of Rabindranath Tagore is gradually 
being understood and appreciated. There is a silent penetration 
into Urdu of the modern spirit from the prominent ^ters 
of Bengali, more than from any other modern hidian 
20 
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literature (some of it coming through Hindi); and, of course, from 
English literature. 

In modern Urdu literature, there are of course other strands 
than the Islamic only. Some Hindus of the Panjab and Western 
U. P. have made Urdu their very own, and both Hindu and Muslim 
writers have written short stories in Urdu which are among the best 
productions of Modem Indian literature for their human qualities. 
Among Hindu (and Sikh) writers of Urdu short stories may be 
mentioned Krishan Chandar (bom 1912), Rajindar Singh Bgdl, 
Kanhaiyalal Kapur, Upindar Nath Ashq and Dr. Mohan Singh 
Krishan Chandar is one of the most popular writers of present-day 
Urdu, and Kanhaiyalal Kapur, a progressive writer, is also a 
great satirist. Orthodox Hindu (Sanatani),- Sikh and Arya Samaj 
propaganda has been done through Urdu ; and quite a mass of 
Sanskrit and other Hindu literature, side by side with Arabic and 
Persian literature, is available in translation in Urdu. The attempt 
to e .tablish Urdu as the medium of University education in the 
Osmania University in Haidarabad had also helped to extend the 
literature of information in Urdu, in both the Humanities and the 
Sciences. 

Urdu in India has no longer got the same position of privilege 
which it enjoyed during the last hundred years and more of British 
rule. In Pakistan, Urdu is the official language after English, 
and Bengali also has been given a place beside Urdu; but 
what shape Urdu will take in the novel circumstance in which it 
finds itself will be for the future to disclose. We must remember 
that Urdu is not the natural or home language of any section of 
people in the two Pakistans : in East Pakistan, it is Bengali, and in 
West Pakistan, it is Panjabi, Hindki, Sindhi, and Pashtu and Balochi 
as well as Brahui. 

But Urdu literature is encouraged in West Pakistan—among 
the speakers of Panjabi and of Hindki or Lahnda particularly, who 
do not have a tradition of seriously cultivating their own languages, 
unlike the Sindhis. The official language of Jammu and Kashmir 
State is Urdu, and not Kashmiri or Dogri. A good many Muslim 
writers of undivided India either belonged to West Pakistan, or 
chose to settle there, and Pakistani and Indian Urdu literature 
cannot in any way be differentiated. Faiz Ahmad Faiz (one of the 
greatest of present-day Urdu poets), Ahmad Nadim Qfsmi, Zahir 
Kashmiri, and Abdul Hamid Adam are Pakistanis, and easily a 
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dozen other poets and novelists of eminence in the Urdu literature 
of Pakistan can be named. It is interesting to note, however, that 
most of the best writers of Urdu in Pakistan, in both prose and 
verse, are not dominated by an exclusive Islamic spirit, and they 
have generally a very broad human outlook, not even disdaining to 
use Hindu or pure Indian ideas and figures in poetry. 

Urdu has done one great service to Hindi. It has emancipated 
the Khari-Boli from the mediaeval Hindi system of metre (a moric 
metre based on Prakrit, which is getting to be obsolete: Urdu 
metre is more in accordance with the actual pronunciation and 
enunciation of the spoken language, and Hindi is already affected 
by this naturalism in metre). Urdu also kept before the eyes of 
Hindi its seven centuries of Persian cultural contact. Urdu has 
an atmosphere of urbanity which has penetrated into Hindi as well. 
The Persian element in Hindi certainly adds to its expressiveness, 
the presence of Urdu has made Hindi feel quite at home towards 
it. A good deal of this Persian element has been helped to become 
naturalized, and that has been no small gain for a modern language 
which must extend its vocabulary. It must however be mentioned 
at the same time that Urdu, particularly of writers bom and 
brought up within the orbit of Delhi (the Pochunha area), has, 
inspire of Persian influences, preserved a good deal of the 
expressive native idioms of Hindustani, and, now, of some of the 
other North Indian (‘Hindi’) speeches. In fact, in the matter of 
grammar, idiom and diction, usage in Urdu at times serves as a 
guide or model for present-day literary Hindi. 
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Bengali as a New IndoAryan language (like others of the 
same family) came into being round about 1000 A. D., and almost 
from the time of its differentiation from the Apabhramsa or Late 
Middle Indo^Aryan from Magadha or Bihar, which is the immediate 
source not only of Bengali but also of Assamese and Oriya and 
the Bihari speeches (Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri), literature in 
the shape of songs began to be composed and recorded in it. 
The history of Bengali literature can conveniently be divided 
into a number .of periods and sub-periods, and these have been 
proposed : 

(i) Old Bengali Literature : 950-1200 A. D. 

(ii) Middle Bengali : 1200-1800. 

(a) Transitional Middle Bengali : 1200-1350. 

(b) Early Middle Bengali : ISSO-lbOO. 

(c) Late Middle Bengali ' 1600-1800. 

(iii) New or Modern Bengali : after 1800. 

Bengali has quite a copious literature, both mediaeval and 
modem, and it is through its modern literature that the 
language is better known. Among its modem writers, at least four 
have aquired pan-Indian significance : Bankim Chandra Chatterji, 
Maikel Madhusudan Datta, Rabindranath Tagore, and 6arat 
Chandra Chatterji, to mention the most famous names ; and of 
them, Rabindranath Tagore has become a world-figure in literature 
and thought. Other writers like Dwijendralal Ray (dramatist), 
Raj-sekhar Basu (humourist) and Tara ^ankar Banerji (novelist) 
and a few other living novelists, have also exerted a great influence 
on the literatures in the other languages of India. 

The general observations made about Modern Indo-Aryan 
literature as a whole (pp. 95 ff.) hold good for Bengali as well. 
Books in verse are in plenty in Middle Bengali, but there is a lack 
of variety in subject-matter, and a general monotony is a besetting 
disqualification. Nevertheless, the earlier literature of Bengali is 
valuable as a criticism and expression of Bengali life, and has given 
a number of authors like Candl-dasa, Krttivssa, Maladhara 
Vasu, VipradSsa Piplai, LOcana-dasa, Jnina-dasa, Kwikaftkana 
Mukunda-rama, Krsjnia-dasa Kaviraja, Ruparama Cakravarti, 
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. KasIrSma Dssa and Bhsrata Candra Rsya Gunskarai who are 
among the representative poets of pre-British India. 

(1) Old Bengali Literature : 950-1200 A. D. 

Rabindranath Tagore once observed that our popular 
literature in the early Indian spoken vernaculars was like an earthen 
lamp—it shed its soft, dim light for a period, and then was thrown 
away into oblivion ; while Sanskrit literature, with its lyrics and its 
great kavyas, was like a lamp of gold which has been preserved with 
care and has, been illumining the world for all these centuries. The 
scholars of ancient India would approve this sentiment, and for 
them, Sanskrit was the deathless speech-Amam-ibhSrati—which 
would preserve for posterity whatever was written in it, while the 
spoken language was changing and ephemeral. But the masses 
must have both self-expression and instruction in a language close 
to their heart. In old Bengal, there were two such languages : the 
local language, Old Bengali, and a pan-Indian popular literary 
speech which was generally understood everywhere in North or 
Aryan India—Nagara or Sauraseni Apabhramsa, a language belonging 
really to Western U. P., Eastern Panjab and Rajasthan. A little 
literature, meant primarily for the unlearned, was composed in both 
of these in pre-Muslim Bengal, The people had their songs of love 
and life, their poems of devotion and folk-wisdom, in their mother 
tongue ; and wandering teachers belonging to the local cults, to 
Buddhism, and sometimes Brahmanism, composed verses for the 
instruction and edification of the people in both Old Bengali and 
Nagara Apabhramla as used in Bengal and Eastern India. There is 
plenty of evidence that teachers belonging to the Natha-pantha or 
Yogi sect, to Puranic Brahmanism as tiie precursor of the later 
Bhakti schools, and to late Mahayana Buddhism,—all composed 
verses in these two forms cf speech in Bengal; and besides, there 
were the popular songs. It was half a century ago that in 1916 
Haraprasad §astri published specimens of a popular Buddhist 
literature of Old Bengal, in both Old Bengali and Apabhramla, which 
he was able to glean from Mss. written by the Buddhist Newsrs of 
Nepal and preserved in the Darbar Library of Kathmando, Before 
this, we had no knowledge of these beginnings of our literature; and 
further investigation and discovery are still proceeding. Fragments 
of a popular poetry in Old Bengali have been found quoted 
in an ApabhramSa work like the Prakfta-paiAgala, and in certain 
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Sanskrit works ; and Old Bengali Natha-panthi poems ascribed 
to GOrakha-natha have been discovered, with their language to 
some extent altered, in distant Rajasthan. 

The most valuable relics of Old Bengali are the 47 Caryapadas, 
mystic songs (of about 8 lines each, sometimes more) relating to 
the secret doctrine of a religious cult which was affiliated to both 
late Mahayana Buddhism and the Natha-pantha —the Sahaja-yana 
or SahajO'pantha, which, in its philosophy and its ritual of worship, 
might be, for aught we know, pre-Aryan, i. e. both pre-Buddhistic 
and pre-Brahmanical, although it outwardly conformed to the 
offiicial religions. The outward meanings of these poems are 
clear, and with the help of a Sanskrit commentary (which is found 
in the Ms. collection of these 47 poems as discovered and edited by 
Haraprasad ^astrl) and analogous Sanskrit philosophical texts, the 
esoteric meaning also can be understood. We find the names of the 
authors of these poems also. Lui-pa was perhaps the oldest of them 
(middle of the 10th century); the others were also in the NcUhO' 
pantha tradition. There is not much poetry in these mystic poems, 
yet occasionally there shines a passage or verse here and there which 
evoke quite a little picture from life. After the epoch-making 
discovery of the 47 Carya poems by Haraprasad Sastri, a few similar 
poems have been found from Nepal by the late Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi and by Rahula Sankrtygyana, and they have been studied 
by a number of scholars, like Dr. Bagchi himself. Dr. Muhammad 
Shahldullah, the late Manindra Mohan Bose, Dr. Sukumar Sen, 
Dr. Sasibhushan Das Gupta, Rahula Sankrtyayana and others. 
Other fragments of Old Bengali outside of these 47 Carya poems, 
and similar fragmentary literature, have also been discovered, as 
noted above. All of these were intended to be sung with instru¬ 
mental accompaniment. These are sometimes directly poetical, 
as for example in the Prakiui'paingala fragments. 

These specimens of Old Bengali show a language more ancient 
than anything we know in Eastern India, and the proximity of 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya and Maithili to each other has made some 
scholars of Assamese, Oriya and Maithili to claim that the Carya- 
padas (and other similar texts) are Old Assamese, Old Oriya, and 
Old Maithili; and even some ‘Hindi’ enthusiasts, without a proper 
understanding of the linguistic background, have declared the 
language to be ‘Old Hindi*. The only test here is the ^test of 
grammar and of vocabulary ; and on these tests, there cannot be 
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any question that we have genuine specimens of Old Bengali here. 
Old Assamese and Old Oriya, particularly the former, were 
certainly very like the language of the CarySs —and this is all that 
can be admitted. The Cary3s might from that point of view 
be taken to present a norm for these sister languages of Bengali also 
in their oldest period as characterized languages. 

By 1200 A. D., there appears to have been a noteworthy 
amount of literary output in Old Bengali, for a Bengal poet of near 
about that date writes with pride in a Sanskrit distich in the Arya 
metre : “Those who take their dip in the Ganges and in the Bengali 
language (VangalO'Vam) are both purified : the Ganges is full of 
water, the Bengali speech essays poetry in different styles ; the one 
moves in a tortuous course, the other is beautiful in her sentiments ; 
and poets have revelled in both”. But unfortunately, some few 
fragments only of what poets achieved in Old Bengali (and in 
Western Apabhramsa as used in Bengal) now survive ; notably, as 
said before, in the 47 Caryapadas, and a little literature of songs 
and distiches of the same type. 

Jaya-dgva, the author of the Qiia-govinda, flourished during the 
reign of the last independent Hindu King of Bengal, Lakshmana-SSna 
(c. 1180), who was a great patron of poets, and was himself a poet 
in Sanskrit. Jaya-dgva’s other works were not known, but fragments 
of these have been found in a Sanskrit anthology, the Sadukti- 
karnamrta compiled in Bengal about 1205 A. D., and 
elsewhere, which show that he was quite a versatile poet. His 
Qita-govinda is a narrative poem (mangala} on the loves of Krishna 
and Radha, divided into 9 cantos, and there are 24 lyrics 
(padas) in it, which are in quite a different style from the language 
of the narrative parts of the book. These padas are in Sanskrit rimed 
verse, and rimed verse is quite uncommon in Sanskrit, being characte- 
ristic of Apabhramk and New Indo-Aryan. It has been supposed, 
and with considerable reason, that these 24 lyrics were originally 
composed in either Old Bengali or Apabhramsa, and then their 
language was slightly modified to make good Sanskrit of it, and in 
this way the poems hdve been incorporated in the Sanskrit work. 
If that were so, Jaya-dgva will have to be recognized as a poet of 
early Bengal, who also, possibly, cultivated Old Bengali. In any case, 
the influence of Jay&'dgva on the later Bengali literature was 
tremendous : as the writer of a work which combined in it both 
die narrative (mangala) and the lyric (pada), the two main types of 
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Middle Bengali literature, and as an inspirer of many a later Bengali 
(and other Indian) poet, he may be said to stand at the head of 
Bengali Literature. He is indeed, for the whole of Aryan India, 
judging from his all-India influence, “the Last of the Ancients, %nd 
the First of the Moderns.” 

The cultivated man or woman in Bengal in Old Bengali times 
(as in other parts of India) wrote poetry in Sanskrit. The names 
of over 250 poets of Bengal, with quotations from their Sanskrit 
compositions on various subjects, are found in the Sanskrit 
anthology, the Sadtikti'karnamrta of ^ridhara^dasa. These Sanskrit 
verses form an inportant relic of the achievements of speakers of 
Old Bengali in the domain of poetry. 

(2) Middle Bengali : 1200*1800 

There is no evidence of a narrative poem on a long scale in 
Old Bengali, such as we have, e. g. in Nsgara Apabhramsa. Possibly 
most narrative poems were in the Apabhramsa, even in Bengal; in 
any case, when Vidyapati, the great lyric poet of Mithila (North 
Bihar) composed a historical poem, c. 1410, he did not use his 
own mother-tongue Maithili, but Apabhramsa, although his 
Apabhramsa is at places mixed with Maithili ; and he calls it both 
d^sila vaana (= desila^vacana), i. e. ‘country speech’, and Avahauha 
(= Apobhra&ta) or ‘debased speech’. From the second half of the 
15 th century, and particularly in the 16th, we have a series of long 
narrative poems on romantico-religious themes relating to Bengal 
only, on what may be called “the matter of Bengal” (see ante, pp, 
96 ff. ) —e. g. on the story of the ideal wife Bihula and her husband 
Laksmindhara (with the strife between the Snake Goddess Manasa 
and Laksmindhara’s father the merchant-prince Candra-dhara on 
the background), on that of the hero Lau-sEna and Ksnada, on the 
hunter Kalakg.u and his wife Phullara, and on the sea-faring 
merchant Dhanapati, his two wives Lahana and Khullana, and 
his son Srimanta. We have names of the supposedly first 
writers on the stories of Bihula and Lau-sEna, later treated in the 
Manasa^Mangala and Dharnui'Mangala poems, as K3na Hari-datta 
and Mayura-bhatta respectively ; they may have flourished in the 
period 1200-1400, but nothing is known about them. 

Bengal, at any rate West Bengal, was conquered by the Turks 
in 1203 ; and the conquest of Bengal by these ruthless fq^eigners 
was like a terrible hurricane which swept over the country, when 
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a peace-loving people were subjected to all imaginable terrors 
and torments—wholesale massacres, pillages, abduction and 
enslavement of men and women, destruction of temples, 
palaces, images and libraries, and forcible conversion. The 
Muslim Turks, like the Spanish Catholic conquistadores in Mexico 
and Peru and elsewhere in America, sought to destroy the 
culture and religion of the land as the handiwork of Satan. 
The period of Turki conquest, and the generations of uncertainty 
under the new regime, were' hardly propitious for literary 
cultivation. The approach of the Sufi preachers, with their liberal 
outlook and their sympathy for and understanding of other points 
of view, was yet to come. 

(a) Transitional Middle Bengali : 1200-1350 

This period is not represented by any authentic specimens of 
literature. As suggested above, the first drafts, so to say, of the 
great Middle Bengali poems describing the deathless love of BihulS 
for her husband Lakhindhara (Lakshmindhara) and the adventures 
•of Lsusgna were made by unknown poets from earlier ballads 
about them, which doubtless were current and used to be sung by 
the people. During this period, a Muslim population speaking 
Bengali came into existence. Forced converts, and willing 
converts (either through conviction or through a desire to 
obtain privileges by embracing the new faith), as well as j)eople 
in the humbler wakes of life who felt attracted to the 
preachings of the Sufi teachers who settled in the villages and 
towns and were in full contact with the masses neglected 
or despised by the Brahmans, formed the nucleus of the Bengali 
Muslim during this period. This Muslim Bengali population went 
on increasing, thanks to the suicidal ignorance and apathy of the 
Hindu upper classes, in managing their own society most inefficient¬ 
ly. These Hindu upper classes allowed caste exclusiveness to have 
full play ; they put a tacit ban on the remarriage of widows, even in 
the lower ranks of Hindu society where it was the rule (particularly 
in recent centuries), and made conversion or reconversion into 
Hinduism impossible ; and in all these and other ways, they helped 
the growth of the Muslim community in Bengal at the expense of 
the Hindus. The Turki conquerors formed a moving camp of men. 
Excepting, perhaps, in the case of the leaders, they did not bring 
their women with them, and naturally they took Indian women aa 
21 
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wives everywhere. So that in a generation, the Turkish strain was 
no longer pure, except where it was freshly and continually 
reinforced from Afghanistan and Central Asia. The half-castes of 
Northern India became quadroons, and octroons in the third^enera- 
tion. But the Turkish conquistador spirit was fully inherited 
by this new element in India, which enjoyed special rights and privi¬ 
leges, and merged into and strengthened the converted Muslims 
of native Indian origin. These latter were largely imperfectly 
assimilated to Islam, and in their mental and spiritual make-up 
(though not in matters where political power and control were 
concerned) they remained mainly Hindu : particularly in their 
way of life. No wonder that the scions of the Turki conquerors, 
who in a couple of generations lost their Turki speech, and situdied 
Persian only as the language of culture which their fathers and 
grand-fathers had acquired in Afghanistan, felt, in language and 
in literary tastes, to be thoroughly Indian, and Bengali in Bengal. 
Arabic was studied by their religious men as the sacred language 
of Islam, and Arabic was at first used in Muslim inscriptions 
in Bengal recording the erection of mosques, schools and other 
buildings to disseminate Muslim culture. Later on, Arabic was 
very largely or entirely replaced by Persian. We have thus, as soon 
as things got settled down at the expiry of a century and a half 
after the Turki conquest, the Muslim Sultans who, inspite of their 
Persian histories and their Arabic inscriptions, were feeling very 
much like Bengalis ; and from the fourth quarter of the 15th 
century, they emerge as patrons of a Hindu literature in Bengali, 
and of Hindu learning. A Muslim Bengali literature was yet to 
be created. It is also to be noted that prior to the conquest of 
Bengal by Akbar in 1572, there was not much of direct rule of 
Bengal by the Sultans of Turki origin. The country was largely 
administered in the old way by Hindu feudatories, so that Muslim 
ideas could not effectively penetrate into the life of the people, 
and the old spirit continued. 

(b) Early Middle Bengali; 1350-1600 

With the return of peaceful conditions,, when Brahmans 
could study Sanskrit, a sort of first or early Renaissance of 
Sanskrit studies and Brahmanical lore, which was a precursor of 
the bigger Renaissance under die influence of the J^hdkts cult 
in the 15th-16th centuries, appears to have started in Bengal 
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in the 14th-15th centuries. Probably the first great poet of Middle 
Bengali, of whom we have some record, and whose name and 
work (although in a very much modified form) are still well-known 
was Krttivasa Ojha Mukhati (born probably c. 1399). He was 
possibly the first, and certainly the most popular, poet to adapt 
the Sanskrit Ranidyana into Bengali (c. 1418). In Krttivasa^s 
work, in place of the human and heroic Rama of Vilmiki’s 
original Sanskrit epic, we have a gentle and compassionate 
incarnation of the Divinity to whom the loving faith of a simple 
people would easily go. The poem of Krttivasa is mainly 
narrative—it is not wholly suffused with the spirit of Bhahi such 
as we have as a common thing in the next century, after the advent 
of the great saint Caitanya. The Krishna legepd was similarly taken 
up by Maladhara Vasu Gunaraja Khan later, in the same century, 
about 1475 A. D., in his Srikr§na-vijaya, which is based on the 
Sanskrit Bhdgavata-Purdna. Here, too, we do not as yet have 
the spirit of post-Caitanya Bhakti or abandon of faith in Krishna 
as the Incarnate God. 

The story of Bihula, who, widowed on the night of her wedding 
through her husband Lakhindhar dying by snake-bite (through the 
machinations of Manasa the Snake-Goddess who was inimical to 
Bihula’s father-in-law the merchant Candra-dhara), floated away 
down the river in a raft with her husband's body, and after a series of 
adventures finally managed to propitiate the Gods including Manasa 
and brought back her husband to life, and effected a reconciliation 
between Manasa and Candra-dhara, is one of the greatest tales of 
wifely devotion and womanly courage through love which the 
Indian imagination has produced. This story probably goes back 
to pre-Muslim times, but we have the first great poems on the 
theme in the 15th century. One, said to be composed by Vijaya 
Gupta of Goila-Phullasri in Barisal district (date not known : the 
Padmci-purdna or Manasd'mangala, Padma being a name of Manasa), 
and the other by Vipradasa Pipalai of Badudiya-Vatagrama near 
Calcutta, c. 1492 (poem with the same name). The story passed 
on to Bihar and Eastern U. P., and we have at least one Bhojpuri 
version of it in later times. 

A great name in Early Middle Bengali literature is that of 
Ca^di-dasa, who is considered by many to be the greatest lyric 
poet of Bengal prior to Rabindranath Tagore. Over 1200 poems 
are current in the name of Ca^dl-dlsa. These are of div^se 
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quality, and from both language and style as well as subject-matter, 
they cannot be by one person. As a matter of fact, the time when 
Candi-dssa flourished is not know either. All that we know is 
that Caitanya used to find pleasure in some poems by Candi-dSsa 
(which centre all of them round the loves of Radha and 
Krishna). He was thus a predecessor (or, may be an elder 
contemporary) of Caitanya; in that case, his date may be 
c. 1450 A. D. Some would take him half-a-century earlier. The MS. 
tradition for the poems of Candi-dasa is late and faulty, and not at 
all old. In 1916, a remarkable book was discovered, which was 
exceedingly well-edited by Vasanta-ranjan Ray Vidvad-vallabha, and 
it has also been carefully studied by a number of scholars—the 
^nkrs^Kirttana, written by a poet who names himself at the end of 
each section, and from this we can know that his full name was 
‘Ananta Badu Candi-dasa’. The script is old, and the language older 
than anything so far discovered in Bengali, barring the Carya-padas 
(see pp. 158-59). It was believed at first that the unique MS. of 
the work belonged to the last quarter of the 14th century. Now it 
is believed that it can well be of the early 16th century. The story of 
Radha and Krishna’s love narrated here is certainly pre-Caitanya in 
spirit and sentiment. There are in it translations of two songs from 
Jaya-dSva’s Qita-Qovinda, and also passages which show imitation of 
that work. 

The best solution of the Candi-dasa problem is this. 
There were more poets in early Bengali than one named 
Candi-dasa: very probably there were three. Candi-dasa 
No. 1, known as Ananta Badu Candi-dasa, the author of the 
Srikx^ryi-KvrUam, flourished before Caitanya, may be about 
1400 ; he was responsible for a bare two dozen only of the 
current 1200 poems ascribed to 'Candidasa\ in addition to 
the Siikxxtyi'Klrttana itself. He was a primitive, and a pre^Bhokti 
poet in his treatment of the theme. Candi-dasa No. 2 was Dvija 
C^^di-dasa : he probably lived shortly after Caitanya, and may be 
he was a younger contemporary. He composed those few poems on 
which a good deal of *CaQdi-dasa’s’ reputation or popularity as a 
poet now tests—^poems in which Caitanya s longing for his God 
(which the poet possibly witnessed) appears to have coloured 
deeply the portrayal of Radha’s all-absorbing love foe Krishna. 
Candi-dasa No. 3 was known as Dina Candi-dasa, who was rather 
a pedestrian poet and who was the author of more than three- 
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fourths of the current corpus of ‘Candl-dasa’ poems. This Dina 
Candi-dssa lived after 1600 A. D. (See edition of Gandi-disa by 
Harekrishna Mukherji and Suniti Kumar Chatterji, VSPd., 1934.) 

The uncritical public take all the 1200 and odd poems of 
‘Candi-dasa’ in a lump, and sentimentalize over them. But Ba4u 
Candl-dasa’ (No. 1) is certainly a great poet, and Dvija Candi-dasa 
(No. 2) is perhaps equally great. It is these two poets, whose 
personalities were merged into one (and a third personality later 
lost its identity in them), in an uncritical age of faith, who are 
responsible for the greatness of a composite Candi-dasa as the 
greatest lyric poet of early Bengal. This has been something unique 
in the domain of literature—^rather uncommon in any other 
country, but common enough in Indian literature. 

The 15th century was a great century for Bengal in its religion, 
its general culture and its literature. The country was ruled by 
Sultans of Turki and Pathan (Afghan) origin, but they had become 
sufficiently Bengalized to support Hindu Bengali literature and to 
employ Hindus in responsible posts. The capital city was Gaur in 
Maldah district. A Bengali Hindu chieftain (posibly of Bodo 
origin) had in 1415-1417 made himself the independent ruler of 
Bengal, and he sought to revive the Hindu regime by issuing coins 
in Sanskrit in the Bengali character in his name—Danuja-mardana- 
Dgva, as he calls himself in his coins (his personal name was probab¬ 
ly Kamsa). After a brief reign, he was succeeded by Mahgndra- 
dSva, who was probably his son ; and then another son of his, Yadu, 
became a convert to Islam and took the name of Jalaluddin. In this 
way, the nobility of Bengal was being requisitioned to strengthen the 
Muslim aristocracy. One of the great Sultans of Bengal, almost a 
national ruler for the province, was Sultan Husain Shah (1493-1519). 
Sultan Husain Shah had as his Private Secretary {dabir-xas) and as 
his intimate minister who acted on ceremonial occasions as his proxy 
(sSghir'malik, ‘the little king’) two Bengali Brahmans, the brothers 
Rupa and Sanatana, who were well-learned in Persian and in Sanskrit 
and who later became devoted followers of Caitanya, and settled in 
Vrndavana to organize from there the Vaishnava Church in Bengal. 
Husain Shah was also an active patron of Bengali literature ; and 
Parlgal Khan and Chu{i Khan, Governors of Chittagong under 
Husain Shah and his son Sultan Nasiruddin Nasrat ShSh,- had the 
MaK^KaraCd rendered into Bengali verse, first by a poet called 
Kavindra, whose very brief version of die story of the MahsbhSrata 
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was known as the Pandava-vijaya or the Vijaya-Pandava-kathd, and 
secondly by ^rikara Nandi. From early 15th century, this tradition 
of telling the Ramdyana and the Mahabhdrata stories, and the stories 
relating to Krishna, in Bengali, continued down to the 19th century. 

The Sanskrit scholars in Bengal were very active during 
this century, and an all-round cultural Renaissance started from 
the end of the 15th century, when Caitanya came to preach the 
Bhakti cult through the figures of Krishna and Radhg ; the Puranas, 
the Mahabimrata and the Ramdyana were enthusiastically studied ; 
renowned jurists like Smarta Raghunandana Bhattscarya, logicians 
like Raghu-natha ^irSmani, poets like Caturbhuja Milra (the author 
of the Hari-carita, a remarkably original Kdvya in Sanskrit on the 
story of Krishna), strengthened the traditons of Sanskrit scholarship 
in Bengal. A social organizer like Devi-vara Ghataka established 
a set of rules regarding social usage in matters of marriage among 
the Brahmans, which for the time being helped to keep the society 
intact against the onslaughts of Islam. Colleges of Sanskrit learning 
sprang up everywhere : particularly at Navadwipa in Nadiya district, 
and in many a Brahman village_along the Bhaglrathi or the Hughli 
river, at Vishnupur in Bankura district, in Vikrampur in Dacca 
district, in Rajshahi and Maldah in Norch Bengal, in Maimansingh, 
in Chittagong, in places in Faridpur (like Kotalipara), and in Barisal, 
in fact, everywhere where there were Brahmans and Hindus. 
Intimate contacts with Mithila and Orissa, and with Gaya, Banaras 
and Vrndavana were established. 

During the fourth quarter of the 15th century, Caitanya 
was born ; he flourished from 1486-1533, He rode at the crest 
of the wave, and gave a new turn to Hinduism in Bengal through 
a revived Vaishnavism with Krishna and Rsdha as symbols of 
the Divinity and its innate Power of Bliss {Hladini Sahi), The 
personality of Caitanya is looked upon by many Bengalis as 
the greatest fact of Bengal’s cultural and spiritual life during 
mediaeval times. Certainly, through his advent there came an 
unprecedented impetus to the intellect and spirit of Bengal, His 
influence on his contemporaries and successors, from king to 
beggar, from Brahman to outcast, and to Muslim, was something 
unsurpassed. During his life-time, his followers took him as a 
perfect incarnation of the Deity, particularly in Its aspect of Rsdha 
as Its Power of Bliss—^the Love and Beauty and Joy of the Qodhead. 
Caitanya was a great scholar, but he was also a God-intoxicated saint 
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and mystic (divyonmada). He left only eight Sanskrit verses and an 
eight-stanza hymn tj Jagannstha or Vishnu, but what he is 
supposed to have taught has been elaborated into the later Gaudlya 
or Bengal Vaishnava philosophy of the 16rh and 17th-18th centuries. 
Caitanya lived his early life in Bengal, went on pilgrimage to the 
extreme South of India from where he brought some Sanskrit 
works, and returned to North India by way of Western India (the 
Maratha country), and spent some time in Vrndavana and in 
Banaras ; and he passed his last years’at Puri in Orissa. He was 
thus quite an all-India figure. 

With Caitanya’s advent and after his death, a number of 
biographies, introducing a new genre, were written in Bengali. We 
have thus the CaitanyO'bhagavata of Vrndsvana-dssa (c. 1573); 
the Caitanya-mangala of L6cana-dasa (1523-1580); the Caitanya- 
mangala of Jayananda (c. 1550 : 1600 ? not regarded as authentic 
or approved by the Vaishnavas, but it gives some interesting 
details, and narrates how Caitanya died as the result of an accident 
to his feet while dancing in ecstacy); and the most important, 
the CaitanyO'carit^mTta of Krisna-dasa Kaviraja (c. 1581), unique in 
its conscientious statement of facts and its exposition of Caitanya’s 
philosophy, which make it one of the greatest books of Bengali. 
The very interesting Kadaca or ‘Notes’ describing Caitanya’s travels 
in South India and the Deccan, by GSvinda-dasa Karmaksra, his 
personal servant, is thought by some scholars to be late and 
spurious. Biographies of a number of Vaishnava teachers and 
saints enriched Bengali literature during the 16th-17th centuries, 
and it will be too long to enumerate and describe them. These 
works are pietistic in tone, after the manner of hagiologies, and 
they freely bring in the supernatural. But nevertheless, they have 
their great historical value, and importance for sociological study. 

Equally popular in the 16th-17th centuries were the padas, 
lyrics or songs treating of the divine love of Rsdha and Krishna, or 
of Caitanya’s personality, with, occasional prayers or litanies of 
great beauty and power. In the lyric literature of the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal, we find a great influence of the Maithil poet Vidyapati 
(c.1350‘1450), an influence which went to the extent of creating a 
new and an artificial literary language, a mixture of Bengali and of 
Maithili with some Western Hindi and Apabhramsa forms, which 
is known as Braja-buli and in which a considerable portion of 
Bengali Vaishnava lyrics were written. 
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The origin of Braja-buli happened in this way. Mithila of 
North Bihar had somehow escaped the Turki cataclysm that over¬ 
whelmed South Bihar and Bengal in the 12th-13th centuries. It 
remained a Hindu state without any disturbance of its old life 
for some centuries. From after the conquest of Bengal by the Turks,. 
students of Sanskrit from Bengal used to go to Mithila to 
finish their education under renowned scholars in a Hindu State. 
Religious law (Smrti) and philosophy (particularly logic, Nydya) were 
favourite subjects for study. The Sanskrit scholars of Mithila did not 
disdain their mother-tongue as a vulgar speech, and we have works in 
Maithili from at least c.1325 (e. g. the Varncuratnakara of Jy5tirisvara 
Thskura, a work of set descriptions of various subjects and situa¬ 
tions, to supply ready-made cliche passages to stoi^-tellers and 
Purann-reciters in the common tongue). Vidyapati was a great 
Sanskrit scholar, with poetical and prose works in Sanskrit to 
his credit. He also composed beautiful lyrics of love in his mother- 
tongue, with Krishna and Rsdhs as the ideal types of lovers : also 
he had lyrics on Siva and Uma, and on the River Gafiga. These 
love-lyrics exerted their fascination on the young Bengal scholars, 
and they brought them to Bengal. They were also taken to Assam 
and Orissa. The style, which was like the continuation of the earlier 
Apabhramsa style of language in Bengal, was liked so much, that 
in addition to the poems by Vidyapati on the Radha-Krishna theme 
which were preserved in Bengal (with unavoidable change in 
language—^Bengali and Maithili are sister-speeches), imitation of 
Vidyapati’s Maithili lyrics started, and a modified Maithili became 
established as a second literary language, which presented to 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya certain earlier verse-cadences based on 
quantity of vowels which were no longer natural to these languages. 
Braja'buli (i. e. the dialect describing specially the loves of Radhs 
and Krishna in Vraja or Vrndavana) verse began to be composed in 
Bengal from the end of the 15th century : the 16th and 17th 
centuries were the great centuries for it; and the tradition has 
continued down to our day in the 19th century. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, the great novelist, essayed a poem in it, and Rabindranath 
Tagore himself composed an entire volume of exquisite lyrics in 
this dialect—the Bhanu-simha Thakurer PadcLvali—which for a period 
was regarded as genuinely old by even scholars. 

At the head of the Vaishnava lyric tradition stands Jaya-dSva 
with his 24 padas in the Qito-Qowndd, as noted before. A few 
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lyrics in the same style on Vishnu and Krishna are found in the- 
Pr^rta^aingala, Then we have Badu Candidasa (i 1450), and the; 
immediate followers of Caitanya. Among them were—Ramananda, 
the governor of a province in the Orissa empire, who was 
great disciple of Caitanya, and he composed also in Sanskrit;' 
Rupa and Sanatana, whose Vaishnava poems in Sanskrit had a great 
influence with Bengali lyrists, and they frequently paraphrased his 
Sanskrit verses ; and probably also Dvija Candidasa, who established 
fully this line of verse compositions. Among the 16th century 
celebrities in this type of poetry were GSvinda-dasa Kaviraja (? 1512), 
who wrote mostly in Braja-buli, some incomparably beautiful 
lyrics, with graceful imagination and mellifluous diction ; Jnana- 
dasa (c. 1530), who wrote in pure Bengali ; and others, who pass 
beyond the 16th century into the 17th also, like Kavi-ranjana 
Vidyapati of Srikhanda in Burdwan, whose poems in Braja-buli won 
him the sobriquet of Chota Vidyapati ‘or the Lesser Vidyapati’, and 
whose compositions, in the hands of both uncritical anthologists 
and equally uncritical editors at the present day, have become 
hopelessly tangled in Bengal with the original poems of Vidyapati 
of Mithila ; Raya-§ekhara ; Balarama-dSsa ; and NarSttama^dasa, 
well-known for a number of songs of prayer and praise unique 
in early Bengali literature for their sincerity and faith. 

A direct influence of the personality of Caitanya was a new 
adaptation of the Krishna story as in Bhagavata^Purana by 
Raghu-natha Bhagavatacarya, early in the 16th century. 

The story of Bihula and Lakshmindhara was treated in two 
great poems in the end of the 15th century (see p. 163). In 
the 16th, we have two poets taking up the story of the hunter 
KalakStu and his wife Phullara, and of the merchant Dhanapati and 
his son ^rimanta, stories which were connected with the glorifica- 
tion of the Goddess Candi or DurgS, the spouse of ^iva, the Great 
Mother Goddess. Moreover, these stories appear to be special to 
Bengal. Msdhavgcgrya, the earlier writer (c, 1550), is preserved only 
in a few fragments; his entire composition has not been 
recovered. But we have the entire work of Kavi-kafikana Mukunda- 
rsma Cakravarti (c. 1580), whose Candi-k3vya (or Kavi-kankana 
Candi) is still widely popular. It is one of the most characteristic 
books of early Bengal, and it gives a vivid picture of Bengali life 
in the 16th century. Rich in humour, its characterization is, truthful 
and convincing, and the joys and sorrows of the people are pictured 
22 
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with full knowledge and keen insight. If Mukunda-rama had lived 
in the present age, he would have been a great novelist. He is a 
worthy precursor, though in verse, of Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
and ^arat Chandra Chatterji of the 19th end the 20th centuries. 

(c) Late Middle Bengali: 1600'1800 

The line of the Vaishnava lyric poets and the biographers 
continued during the 17th century. Among the biographers, a few 
names may be mentioned. Issna Nggara, c. 1564, author of the 
Advaita-prakasa, and Nitysnanda, author of the Prema-oilasa, c. 1600, 
belong to the previous century. In the 17th, Yadu-nandana 
Dasa (1607 : author of the Karnananda) ; Raja-vallabha (early 17th 
century : wrote the Murall-vilasa) ; GOpI-jana-vallabha Dasa (c. 1652 : 
author of the Rasika-mangala) ; Man5hara-dasa (c. 1697 : wrote the 
Anuraga^alli), and Narahari Ghanasyama Cakravarti (early 18th 
century ’• author of the Bhakti-ratnakara and the Nardttama'vilasa). 

The lyrists number over 200, and their work has been treated 
in a number of valuable books and monographs in Bengali. From 
the middle of the 17th century, Vaishnava scholars and poets 
compiled some important collections or anthologies of these lyrics, 
and it is largely through these that the mass of Vaishnava lyrics has 
been preserved. We need mention only the largest of these. A 
veritable Rg-vsda or Adugrantha of Bengali Vaishnava lyrics, the 
Padd'kalpa^taru of Vaishnava-dgsa (c. 1770), consisting of 3101 lyrics 
by some 170 poets. After composition, naturally there came study 
and classification of Vaishnava lyrics in these compilations, and even 
a Sanskrit commentary is known, made at least by one anthologist, 
viz. Radhs-mOhana Thgkura (1721). 

In the 17th century, the interest in the old romantico'religious 
stories of Bengal seems to have revived. We have Rupa-rama 
Cakravarti (c. 1650) composing his Dharma'tnangala on the 
adventures of Lsu-sgna, the devotee of Dharma-Thgkura, who 
appears to be a composite deity, partly pre-Aryan, partly Aryan—a 
deity of creation, of the sun, of rice-culture and of fertility. 
Mayura Bhatta is described as the earliest poet on this theme (see 
ante, p» 160), and he might belong to the Transitional Middle 
Bengali stage : a work alleged to be his has been recently published 
but it is spurious and modem. The LaU'SSna story was very 
popular, and its theme has been revived in a modem drama, the 
RaHjdvati, by Kshirod Chandra Vidyavinod (see later, 19th century); 
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and Rupa-rama was followed by two other poets, who wrote new 
works on the same Dharma-mangala theme, viz. Minik Ganguli and 
Ghanarama Cakravarti, both of the early 18th century. 

Similarly, another popular theme, originally Buddhistic, on 
which the 17th and 18th century poets wrote, was that of Raji 
GCpi-candra or GSvinda-candra. When G5pi-candra, the son of 
Raja Manika-candra, came to the throne, his mother Queen 
Mayanamatl found out by her Yogic powers that unless her son gave 
up his kingdom and his wives and took to the mendicant’s life, he 
would die an early death. Against his will, and almost forced by 
his mother, the young king left his favourite wives Aduna and 
Paduna and his kingdom, wandering about until the danger was 
past. This story spread all over North India, but it seems to be of 
Bengal origin. On this theme we have Bhavani-dasa’s Mayanamatir- 
Qan (17th century), and Durlabha Mallika’s Qdvindacandra Qita 
(18th century), besides some North Bengal folk versions collected 
by Sir George A. Grierson (1878) and by others. 

The legend of Bihula, already treated in long poems, was taken 
up by other poets in the 18th century : Vamsi-dssa in Maimansingh 
in East Bengal, and Ketaka-dasa and Kshemananda in West Bengal : 
the Manasar BhUsdn by the last two poets, as a joint composition, is 
immensely popular with the people. 

The 17th century also saw the growth of secular narrative poetry 
in the shape of ballads. The finest and the most romantic of these 
come from East Bengal, particularly from the Maimansingh District. 
They have a historical basis, and are highly poetical. A good 
collection with English translations has been published through the 
University of Calcutta by Dinesh Chandra Sen. A fine war-ballad is 
the Caudhurir Lardi from Noakhali (18th century), which has also 
been published by Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

The 17th century witnesed the establishment of another literary 
type in Bengal—the matter of Persia and Arabia (p. 96). By 1600, there 
were already in Bengal four centuries of Islamic influence with that of 
the cultures of Persia and Arabia on the mind of a growing popular 
tion of Bengali Muslims ; and particularly, in far-away Chittagong 
and Arracan, among communities of Bengali Muslims settled in the 
midst of the Burmese-speaking AiTacanese, writers began to render 
into Bengali not only tales of Arab and Persian romance but also 
hand-books on Islamic religion and practice. The earliest Muslipi 
poet of the Chittagong-Arracan group was Daulat Kazl. These poets 
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studied not only the Bengali literature that was available to them, 
but also Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, and in addition a language 
called by them Qohari or Qoari, which evidently was Awadhi (Kosali 
or Eastern Hindi). The name Gsharl or Gsari may be a Bengali 
corruption of Qahora, a dialect of the Tirahani form of Kosali or 
Awadhi which is still current in Banda district in U. P. to the south 
of the Jamna river, as it has been noted by G. A. Grierson in his 
Linguistic Survey, and Gahora as a speech-name possibly had a 
wider application and importance in the 16th-17th centuries. 
Or it may be it is from Qanwari or Qauiari, i.e. ‘rustic speech’, 
which could easily be given to a ‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindwi* dialect 
cultivated by Muslim Sufis, with whom Persian alone was the 
standard speech—Khari-BSli or Urdu not yet having come to be 
established as a speech of any importance, at least in Eastern India. 
Muslim Sufi preachers from the Eastern Hindi area appear to have 
come to distant East Bengal tracts for missionary work, in the wake 
of North Indian Muslim adventurers who would go to distant 
East Bengal down the Ganges and the Padma rivers. In Sylhet, 
they had brought with them the Nagari alphabet from Eastern U. P., 
which was adopted by some of their local Bengali Muslim disciples ; 
and until very recently, these Musalmans of Sylhet would write 
Bengali, among themselves, in this Silet Nagari script (in addition to 
Bengali), and books used to be printed in it. So the script must 
have come with the language itself, in which a popular literature of 
romance with Sufi implications had grown up. Books from Awadhi 
were also rendered by them into Bengali. Daulat KazI wrote his 
romance of Lor-Candd or Sati Mayna from Awadhi sources, and this 
was a popular Rajput romance from North India ; this theme was 
already treated in Awadhi by the end of the 14th century (see ante, 
page 125), Koreshi (Qurayshi) Magan Thakur (second half of the 17th 
century) composed his huge romance of Candravatl (also based 
on Awadhi sources). Mautul Husain (dealing with the tragedy of 
Karbala, when one of the grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad 
was killed) and Key^mat'ndma (on the Day of the Last Judgment), 
are popular works by Mohammad Khan (c. 1646); Abdul Nabi 
(1684) wrote his great work the Amir Hamza, a heroic poem treating 
of the wonderful deeds of Amir Hamzah, the uncle of the Prophet 
of Islam. Abdul Nabi had a beautiful style. The language of these 
poets, as preserved in the old MSS., does not differ from that of 
their Hindu contemporaries. In later 19th century priated editions 
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from Calcutta, they were considerably altered in language, with 
Perso"Arabic vocables and Urdu forms and idioms. 

The greatest of these Bengali Muslim poets was Alsol(al.Awwal: 
1607-1680), who was at first a protege of Magan Thakur, mentioned 
above. His works comprise : the PadmMvati (1651), an adaptation 
of the early Awadhi romance of the same name by Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi (see under Hindi Literature, p. 126); Saiful 
Mulk Bddiuzzcimd,n (1659'1669), a love-romance on a theme from 
the Arabian Nights ; the Haft Paikar (1660) and Sikandar-riarnd, 
adaptations of two of the famous romances of the Persian poet 
Nizami (c. 1141-1203); and the ToK/a (‘the Gift,’ 1662), a transla¬ 
tion of a well-known Persian treatise on the Musalman religion and 
its practices. The most popular of his works is the Padmavati; 
its elaborate Sanskrit vocabulary never made it lose its popularity 
with the Muslims of East Bengal and Chittagong, and in Chittagong 
a class of reciters had made it their business to recite and to explain 
the Padmavati, with its Sufi inner meaning, before Muslim 
gatherings. 

These writers introduced a new range of subjects for the people 
of Bengal, very largely though not entirely in the secular vein, from 
Persian and Arabic as well as Hindi sources, and in this way they 
brought in an Islamic strain in Indian literature at a time when the 
Dakhni poets were doing the same work in the Deccan, ultimately 
paving the way for Urdu. 

These works of Islamic inspiration gave to the Bengali Muslim a 
new romantic literature which he could read or hear, and enjoy in 
the same way that the Hindus were doing the adaptations of the 
RamUyana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 

The work of continuing to bring the classic store-houses of story 
and romance in the above Sanskrit works continued in the 17th 
and 18th centuries (and down to the 19th century, when accurate 
and careful prose translations took the field). Following the work of 
KrttivSsa (p. 163), Msladhara Vasu (p. 163), Kavindra and Srikara 
Nandi (pp. 165-66) and Raghu-nStha Bhagavatacarya (p. 169) and 
other lesser known poets, Kasirama Dasa of Singi in West Bengal (c. 
1650) rendered the Mahabharata into Bengali verse. His work is still 
a book for all and sundry, a universally read classic in Bengali. His 
elder brother Krishna-Kiftkara wrote a poem on Krishna—the 
^rikf^^ildsa, and a younger brother Gadsdhara sang of the glories 
of Jagannatha of Puri in his Jagannatha-mangala, 
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We now come to the 18th century. Although the synthesis of 
Hindu (i.e. native Indian) and Muslim (i.e. mainly Persian) 
civilizations continued with greater vigour, this century in certain 
respects was one of decay, when the intellectual degeneracy 
of the ruling classes with their ignorance of the modern vjprld 
and false perspective helped to bring about European domination 
and paved the way for the final English ascendancy. The 
centralized power of the Mogul Emperor in Delhi passed 
away, the Marathas and the Sikhs came to the forefront, the 
Rajputs and the Jats rebelled, and Muslim provincial governors 
set up as independent rulers. In Bengal the virtually independent 
Nawabs took control; and as a result of their incapacity, there 
was a period of internal tyranny and anarchy. The English East 
India Company came in conflict with the Nawab of Bengal 
Sirajuddaulah, and a series of events, creditable neither to the 
English, nor to the Bengal traitors who aided them, nor again to 
Sirajuddaulah and his supporters, led to the defeat of Sirajuddaulah 
at Plassey in 1757, and to the final de jure establishment of English 
rule over Bengal in 1765. Bengal became the jumping ground for 
future British control and expansion over the whole of India. 

During the 18th century, literature in Bengali along the old 
lines continued. Three great poets represent this century, among 
Hindu writers; Kavi-ranjana Rama Prasada Sena (d. 1775); 
Raya-gunikara Bharata Candra Raya (? 1712-1760); and Raja Jaya- 
narayana GhSsala of Bhukailasa near Calcutta (1752-1821). Rama 
Prasada was a mystic and a devotee of Kali or Durga, the Great 
Mother Goddess, and his songs on the Goddess, still very widely 
popular, bear testimony to his deep and fervent faith expressed 
in simple language. Bharata Candra’s great work is the Annada- 
mangala Kdvya, also known as the Kdlikd^mangala (1752). Himself 
the scion of an aristocratic family, he was under the patronage of 
Raja Krishna-Candra of Nadiya. The Annadd^angala is one of the 
most polished literary works of pre-British times in Bengali. 
It is deservedly popular. It consists of three parts—(i) Legends of 
^iva and Parvati, (ii) the love story of Vidy3 and Sundara(with the 
Sanskrit CaurO'pancdHkd of the Kashmir poet Bilhana as a back' 
ground), and (iii) a semi'historical story of Raja Man Singh of 
Amber coming to Bengal as a general of Emperor Jahangir to 
quell the rebellion of the Bengali Zamndar or feudatory chief 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. Bharata Candra is a finished master of 
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language ; frequently of a mocking spirit, he is clever at describing 
incidents and types, and very clearly delineates individuals rather 
than mere types. He is quite frank and intimate in his treatment of 
some love scenes. More lines and couplets of his than of any 
other Bengali poet are current as proverbs. Raja Jaya-narayana 
Gh5sala, another shining light of the 18th-l9th centuries, busied 
himself with social, religious and educational matters, endowing in 
Banaras, where he settled late in life, an English School which 
still bears his name. He translated into Bengali the Kdsl'khanda 
section of the PadmO'purana from the Sanskrit, and added a vivid 
description of Banaras of his time, extremly interesting for the 
picture of life in the city at the end of the 18th century, and this is 
a unique work of its kind in Indian literature. 

During the second half of this century, the leisured classes took 
pleasure in light songs and impromptu verses, and in verbal tricks 
rather than in sincerity of sentiment. Songs by improvisers in the 
light vein, and poetical contests (Kavir'Ladai) where rival poets 
would seek to pour ridicule upon each other in impromptu (and 
often not too decent) verse, became very popular. This tradition 
was carried on into the next century, and some talented writers 
then came up. Among Muslim writers, poetry continued to 
flourish. Hayat Muhammad of the Rangpur district wrote four 
works : Ambia-Vani (“Message of the Prophets”), Maharam-parva or 
Janga'Tidma (c. 1723-1724. which is an account of the Karbala battle 
and the death of Hosain), Citta^uttfidna (c. 1732-1733), an adaptation 
of a Persian rendering of the Sanskrit Hitopadssa ; and HetU'jijndsd 
(c. 1753-54), on Muslim Sufi mysticism. There were othert poets 
who wrote on the theme of the battle of Karbala, so much 
popularized in India by the Shi*a Muslims. The theme became very 
popular with Bengali Muslims, particularly in East Bengal, like the 
Mahdbhdrata story with the Hindus. Nasrullah Khan of Chittagong 
and Yakub ‘AH of Basir-hgt wrote two Jangci'ridmds (on the Karbala 
theme). Daulat Wazir BahrSm of Chittagong treated the Arab 
love-romance of Layli and Majnu. There were other composi¬ 
tions, on the life of the Prophet, on Islamic mysticism and its 
assimilation to Hindu mysticism and Yoga, and on Perso-Arabic 
romance, by other writers like Zainuddin, Ali-raja (Wali Raza), 
Sher-lar and Shaikh Sadi. 

The foundations of a Bengali prose-style were laid in the 18th 
century. We have just a few letters, from 1550 onwards, and legal 
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documents, with very few other specimens of Bengali prose. In 
1599, a Portuguese Missionary from Goa, Dominic de Sosa, is said 
to have come to Bengal and learned the language and prepared a 
Catholic Catechism, which is no longer extant. In 1688, a Bengali 
convert to Catholicism, said to be a son of a Raja of Bhus^ in 
East Bengal, wrote a controversial 'work, a discussion between a 
Brahman and a Catholic, which was preserved in a Roman 
transcript and has been published by the University of Calcutta 
under the editorship of Dr. Surendra Nath Sen. The prose of this 
work is halting, and seems to be of foreign inspiration, and the 
work is of a crude kind, of rather silly propaganda. Padre Manoel 
da Assump 9 am translated a Catechism of the Catholic fatk, adding 
new matter, and wrote in Portuguese a Grammar of Bengali with a 
Portuguese-Bengali Vocabulary. Both these books he published 
from Lisbon (in the Roman character) in 1743. The Catechism, 
Crepar Xaxtrer Orth-bhed (i.e. Krpar SSstrer Artha-bheda, “the 
Exposition of the Gospel of Mercy’) is in Dacca dialect, and gives 
specimens of good Bengali prose. (Both these books have been 
edited and published from Calcutta.) Bengali thus came within the 
purview of study by Europeans. In 1778, Nathaniel Brassey Halhed 
wrote and published (using Bengali types cut in Bengal by a Bengali 
blacksmith) his Qrammar of the Benqal Language fi-om Hooghly: 
thus he initiated for Bengali its modern age—the age of printing. 

Some stories, and other documents in prose were composed in 
Bengali during the latter part of the 18th century. But the founda¬ 
tion of the College of Fort William in Calcutta in 1799 to teach 
Indian languages to the officers of the East India Company, and the 
commencement of missionary work from Serampore by William 
Carey and his collaborators who started translations of the Bible 
and other works (in Bengali as well as in various other Indian 
languages) helped to establish a modern prose-style in Bengali. 
“With the advent of the English, we started to reason, and ceased 
to rime. Bengali prose came into being, and the Modern Age of 
Bengali literature was ushered in with the new century”. 

(3) New or Modern Bengali Literature : 1800-1950 

Throughout the greater part of the 19th century, a veritable 
rebirth of the Bengali intellect took place, in which not only English 
literature and European thought took a leading part, but in addition 
the study, from a new plane, of Sanskrit literature wfts a potent 
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source of inspiration. While the English officials were trying to 
create a prose literature in Bengali to serve as text-books for. young 
' Englishmen coming to Bengal and seeking to learn Bengali, and the 
Baptist Missionaries in Serampore were busy publishing a great 
Bengali classic the Ramayana of Krttivasa and at the same time 
preparing translations of the Bible in Bengali and other Indian 
speeches,and writing a Grammar of Bengali, the Bengalis themselves 
were not idle. -For the College of Fort William, Ram-ram Basu 
wrote his Life of Raja Pratspaditya in Bengali, the first original 
Bengali work in prose to be printed from Bengali type (Serampore, 
1801), and Mrtyunjaya Vidyalaiiksra from the same college wrote 
his Purusa^pariksa, essaying two styles, one based on the colloquial, 
the other the newly developing heavy literary style with learned 
Sanskrit words. Bengali journalism began when John Marshman 
in 1818 started the weekly paper the Samtfcam-D(Jrpdna, or ‘Mirror 
of News’. By 1825, a workable Bengali prose style became fully 
established, while there was no prose 15 years before. 

Raj§ Ram MOhan Roy (Raya : ? 1774-1833), rightly known as “the 
Father of Modem India”, brought home to the Indians the necessity 
of modernizing themselves ; and at the same time he discovered for 
modem India the treasures of Indian thought through the Unitarian 
Theosophy of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. He laid the 
foundations of the Brahmo (Brdhma) Samaj, the first intellectual 
and cultural expression of a renascent India under the impact of 
Europe. Ram MShan Roy knew Sanskrit, Persian (in which he wrote 
a book), and Arabic, and then he studied and wrote in English, 
besides acquiring a knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He 
was a great innovator in Modern Bengali literature. He translated 
some of the Upanishads into Bengali from the Sanskrit, wrote in 
English a Grammar of Bengali (1826—^the first work from a native 
Bengali on his mother-tongue), and published tracts and pamphlets 
on his religious and social views in both Bengali and English. Ram 
Mohan Roy was made a Raja by the Mogul Emperor in Delhi who 
sent him to London to plead for him as against the East India 
Company before the British Parliament. He was in close touch with 
Unitarian circles in England, and he died in Bristol in 1833, one of 
the first cultured Indians to come to Europe. It was Ram MOhan 
Roy who tried to get the inhuman practice of the 5t4ttee, 
already falling into desuetude, legally stopped by the Englidh 
Government. 

23 
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DefFerent in aims and ideals from Ram Mohan Roy were a 
number of orthodox Hindu literary men, among whom were Raja 
Radhakanta DSva (1793-1867), who compiled the great Sanskrit 
lexicon arranged in alphabetical order, the Sabda^KalpO'druma ; and 
the writer Bhavani Carana VandySpadhyaya (or Banerji: 178?'1848). 
The latter wrote some powerful satirical sketches of society in 
Calcutta, edited a paper the Samacara-candrikU, and translated a 
number of Hindu sacred works from the Sanskrit. 

The language of the first prose-writers of Bengali during the 
first half of the 19th century was rather stiff, as can only be 
expected in pioneer work, and was overloaded with uncommon 
Sanskrit words. But by 18‘>0, a very flexible prose-style was 
established, chiefly through the works of Iswar Chandra VidySsSgar 
(1820-1891), Pyarl Chand Mitra (1814-1883) and Akshay KumSr 
Datta (1820-1886). I War Chandra Vidyasagar was one of the 
greatest men of Bengal, as an educationist (as Principal of the 
Government Sanskrit College in Calcutta he revolutionized the 
teaching of Sanskrit while popularizing it; he helped to spread 
English education by founding a school and a college in Calcutta, 
now known after his name; and he was an ardent supporter of 
women’s education), as a social reformer (he made widow remarriage 
among Hindus legal by getting a law adopted in 1854, and he tried 
to put a stop to polygamous marriages among a section of the 
Brahmans), and as Bengali stylist (he translated and adapted 
Sanskrit and English works into Bengali, and inaugurated the 
writing of Bengali prose in such a fine and lucid manner as to earn 
the sobriquet of “the Father of Bengali Prose"). His simple and 
logical periods, with a judicious use of Sanskrit words, made 
writing easier in Bengali; and for several generations, young Bengalis 
would begin their education in their mother-tongue and in Sanskrit 
with his primers, readers and grammars. PySrI Chsnd Mitra wrote 
a social novel, Alalsr QharerDuIaI(‘theSpoiltchild of a Rich House’, 
1858), remarkable both for its subject and treatment and for its 
language, being in a language reflecting the racy colloquial of 
Calcutta. Akshay Kumar Datta’s Essays on various subjects show a 
decided advance towards reasoned thinking and logical prose 
expression. Along with Akshay Kumsr are to be mentioned two 
prominent prosateurs, contemporaneous with him, Raj-NSrayan 
Basu and Tsra-^ahkar Tarka-ratna who wrote an abridged version 
of the Sanskrit romance the KcldarrJbari, And we,, have the 
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first realistic social novel in Bengali in Tsrak-nsth Ganguli’s 
Svar^kua (1874). 

The late 18th century style of composing poems in poetical 
contests continued, and was succeeded early in the 19th by various 
types of verse composition for singing in the public. A great poet 
in this style was of Dasarathi Eay (1804-1857), who is quite 
remarkable for his spontaneity of language, his freshness and novelty 
of ideas and similes, and in his sense of humour combined with 
the knowledge of human character. Iswar Chandra Gupta (1812- 
1859) may be called the last great poet of the old school, and he 
was one of the first moderns as well. He started a paper, the 
SamvadO'PrabhSkara, and wrote a biography (the only one written up 
to his time on a Bengali Writer) of the 18th century poet Bhsrata 
Candra Raya Gunakara ; he was a humorist as well. After him, 
two outstanding writers took the lead in Bengali literature: the 
poet Maikel (Michael) Madhusudan' Datta (1824-1873) and the 
novelist and essayist Bankim Chandra Chai;topadhy9ya (Chatterji: 
1838-1894). 

The third quarter of the 19th century, with the first decade of 
the 20th, is often called the Madhusudhan-Bankim Age in Bengali 
literature. M. Madhusudan Datta’s was a restless spirit. He was 
a typical specimen of “ Young Bengal” of the Forties of the last 
century, in whom a discontent (not always “a divine discontent”) 
within the limited scope for self-development and self-expression 
in Hindu society was engendered through their contact with English 
and other European literature, and they were eager to participate in 
the life and thought and action in a wider world. But mostly they 
met with frustration in a society which was tinder the political and 
cultural domination of an alien people. He became a Christian early 
in youth, and wrote in English at first; and later he discovered his 
mother-tongue, and to qualify properly for creating a great modem 
literature in it, he learnt a number of European languages m 
addition to English, to study their literatures first-hand: French, 
Italian, Greek, Latin. (He studied Sanskrit and Telugu in addition). 
He used native Indian themes, but treated them in a distinctly 
modern i. e. European way, as in his great epic poem the MeghcHiada^ 
vodhd (‘The Slaying of MSghansd* : 1861) on a theme from 
the Sanskrit RUmayaryi ; in his VirSrigana-Kavya he essayed the style 
of the Heroides of the Latin poet Ovid, but with an epic grandeur 
all his own; and in his beautiful lyrics on the Radhs-Kj^f^^a legimd. 
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(Vraj^nganS^Kavya) he followed the old Vaishnava poets, in catching 
their depth of feeling, though in his own inimitable and withal 
modem way. He naturalized the European blank verse in Bengali, 
also the Italian sonnet, having written a beautiful series of sonnets 
{Caturdaia-padi Kavitavali) ; and, besides, he had a number 6f effec¬ 
tive plays in various moods, influenced by his European readings. 
He also tried to bring an echo of Homer’s rolling hexameters 
into Bengali prose in his unflnshed fragment Hektar'Vadha or 
‘the Slaying of Hector*. He sojourned for some time in England to 
study law, lived also in France, and had a French lady, whom he 
had married in India, as his second wife, who proved to be most 
devoted to her husband (his first wife was an English girl from 
whom he had separated). 

Bankim Chandra ChattSpadhysya, novelist and essayist, is 
generally looked upon as the greatest writer of Bengali before 
Rabindranath Tagore. He started with a novel in English, 
Rajmohan*s Wife (1864). His first novel in Bengali, the Durgelo- 
nandinl or ‘the Daughter of the Lord of the Fore’, a romance of the 
stirring days of the Mogul conquest of Bengal from the Pathans, 
appeared in 1865. This was followed by a series of more than a 
dozen of other novels, historical and social, which won him a 
permanent place in Bengali literature and in the rank of construc¬ 
tive thinkers and writers in Modern India. In 1872, he began to 
bring out a literary journal, the Vanga-Darsana, which he continued 
for 4 yeara, and which gave a new tone to Bengali literature. 
Among his historical novels, Raj-simha and Sitdram as well as 
Candra^iekhara may be specially mentioned ; Visa-vrlcM (‘the Poison 
Tree’) and KxsnO'kanter Uil (’The Testament of Krishna-ksnta’) are 
the most successful of his social novels ; while Kapala'IcunddlS. 
(1866), the story of a young girl brought up by a Tantrik Yogi far 
from the dwellings of men, who is happily married but is drawn, 
inspite of herself, into tragedy, is one of the finest works of pure 
romance and imagination in any language. His AnandcHnath ('the 
Monastery of Bliss’) contains the song Vands Mataram (‘I salute 
my Mother’), partly in Sanskrit and partly in Bengali, which 
(specially in its opening lines) until recently was recognized as 
the National Anthem of India (now officially, the great song by 
Rabindranath, the Jarui'ga^a^ar\a>Adhir^cdM has been given that 
honour; but Vande Mataram is still recognized as the second or 
tflternative National Anthem of India).. His Kffrut-caritm is the first 
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serious attempt by an Indian writer to rediscover the human 
individual behind the legend of a Divine Incaration. A sense of 
romantic wonder in history, and at the same time a realistic view of 
the life around him is engendered in the reader by his novels and 
his essays. He fed both the intellect and imagination of the masses, 
and felt it his mission to rouse the patriotic consciousness of his 
people, as much as to hold out great ideals before them. In the 
subsequent development of Bengal’s and India’s national and 
political consciousness, Bankim Chandra’s writings exerted a 
tremendous influence. His novels and other works have been 
translated into almost all the languages of India, and they have 
acquired a permanent place there. 

Another personality who took a leading part in the Indian 
revival, through a resurgent and even an aggressive Hinduism 
{based on the Vsdanta philosophy and on the teachings of his 
Master the great saint Rama-krsna Parama>hamsa), and through a 
spirit of service of man, was Swami Vivgkananda (1863’1902). He 
employed the term Daridra^Narayana (‘God in the Poor*) to mean 
the dumb, suflering masses of India, whose betterment more than 
anything else was his aim in life. (In this he anticipated Mahatma 
Gandhi’s use of the term Hari-jan or ‘God’s People’ to describe 
the depressed castes and classes in India). Vivgkananda went to 
America and to Europe with the universal message of Hinduism, 
which, thanks to his great personality and the power of his 
speeches and writings, for the first time came to have its place 
in modern Western thought. He was a powerful writer of Bengali 
as well as English, in both prose and verse. 

RafigaUl VandySpsdhySya (Banerji; 1827-1887) wrote 

some fine romantic poems on themes of Rajput chivalry (Padminif 
185B; Karmadevi, 1862 ; and Sura^sundari, 1868), and a charming 
romance from Oriya history which he narrated beautifully (Kaitci- 
Kaverlt 1879). He translated Kalidssa’s KumdrO'sambhava into 
Bengali. His powers of description were unprecedented in Bengali, 
as well as his feel for romance; and he was one of the great 
inculcators of a love of country. 

In 1829, the Englishman Colonel James Tod published from 
London his famous work on Rajput history and chivalry, the 
Armais and Antiqwties of Rajasthan in 2 big volumes, in which he 
displayed a burning and eloquent admiration for die bravery and 
other great qualities of the Rajputs. This book, translated into 
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Bengali, bacatne immsdiately a mine of romantic tales and 
adventures, and was almost exalted to a place beside the Rimayana 
and the Mahabharata. Much of the romantic literature of Modem 
Bengal and of India is directly due to this great book. Rafigalal's 
poems of Rajput chivalry brought to Bengal the message of freedom 
for its own sake, of renunciation and self-sacrifice on the part of 
both men and women for a great ideal: they also established a 
sense of romance in history. 

The drama took its rise in Bengal from the seventies, and 
preliminary efforts in this direction were noticed earlier. The old 
popular drama of Bengal, of a religious character with farcial in¬ 
terludes—^the Yatra plays, in costume, but without scenes, and much 
singing with music, was an important source. A Russian fortune- 
seeker who was also something of a scholar and a man of culture, 
Gerasim Lebedev, came to Calcutta in 1795 and sarted the first 
Bengali theatre in the European style, in which he staged one play 
translated from English into Bengali. Lebedev left Calcutta shortly 
after, and this initiation of the Bengali people to the European theatre 
proved to be of no permanent effect at that time. Sanskrit dramas in 
translation gave some ideas ; and there were the English plays, and 
the English stage in Calcutta, which was the great impelling force in 
the creation of a modern Bengali drama. Dinabandhu Mitra (1830- 
1873), a close friend of Bankim Chandra’s, was one of the makers of 
the Bengali drama. He wrote eome comedies of life which are still 
popular, and one drama of his, the Nila'Darpam (Dacca, 1860) 
helped to romove the abuses of the system by which the European 
indigo-planters were able to tyrannize over the villagers of lower 
Bengal, An English Missionary, the Rev. James Long, translated 
the book into English, to bring home to Englishmen the force of this 
exposure : but he was fined for this—the fine was paid by Indians. 
A few dramatic works came out before Dinabandhu Mitra’s 
compositions, but these have now only a historical interest. 

Raja Rfjgndralsla Mitra (1822-1891) was an historian, and the 
first Bengali antiquarian. He used to publish a very useful illustrated 
paper of general information and interest, the VividhSitha-sangraha^ 
which had a great educative value. 

BhudSva MukhOpldhyaya (Mukherji * 1825-1894) was an 
educationist, a prose-writer and a journalist. He wanted to preserve 
the best elements in Hindu culture while effecting a synthesis 
between the West and the East. His several volumes of ^says on 
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social and cultural conservation and reconstruction have stiU their 
value and message. 

Kaliprasanna Simha (1845-1870) was another progressive spirit 
in the fold of orthodox Hindu society. He brought out a prose 
translation of the Sanskrit MahabhUrata, translated two Sanskrit 
dramas, and wrote his Hutom Pincar Ndksa (‘the Sketches of the 
Hooting Owl’, 1863), a picture of Calcutta society in the racy 
style of the spoken dialect of Calcutta with all its contemporary 
slangs and idioms, and it is one of the classics of Bengali prose, as 
much as the translation of the Mahahhdrata prepared by a number 
of Sanskrit scholars under his direction in a formal and stately 
Sanskritic Bengali. Kaliprasanna Simha accomplished much in a 
short life. / 

Viharilal Chakravarti (1835-1894) wrote poems in a new vein 
of imagination and in new verse cadences. Rabindranath Tagore 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Vihsrilal. 

Hem Chandra Vandy6padhyaya(Banerji: 1838-1903) translated 
Shakspere’s Romeo & Juliet and Tempest into Bengali. His epic 
poem the Vxtra-samharci was inspired by Madhusudan's MegharMda> 
vadha Kavya. He was a poet of fervent nationalism and profound 
imagination. He and Navln Chandra Sen are looked upon as next 
in order to Michael Madhusudan Datta in the pre'Rabindranath 
hierarchy of Bengali poets. 

Navin Chandra Sen (1847-1909), from Chittagong, wrote some 
long poems in which he gave a new interpretation of the life and 
teachings of Krishna (KuruksStra, Raivataka, Prabhasa), and in three 
long poems (Amitabha, Khrhta, Amxtahha) he treated the lives of 
Buddha, Christ and Caitanya respectively. He also wrote a verse 
romance {Rangamati), and a historical poem on the establishment 
of English rule in Bengal iPalaiir Yuddha, ‘the Battle of Plassey’), 
He was a versatile writer, with a very well-written prose romance 
(BhdnumoJtl) to his credit. His very racy and personal autobiography 
(AmSr Jwan, ‘My Life’), published in five volumes, reveals him to 
be a little Byronic, making a hero of himself, yet quite loveable, 
and his knowledge of men and manners was very shrewd and 
intimate. 

R?j Kpishitja RSy (? 1849-1894) was a voluminous writer. He 
was the editor of a magazine devoted to the study of poetry, and he 
also directed a theatre. His dramas were quite popular, and his' 
poems on a variety of subjects, though topical, are quite noteworthy. 
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He made complete verse translations in Bengali of the Sanskrit 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

DwijSndranath Thakur (Tagore : 1840-1926), eldest brother 
of Rabindranath Tagore, was one of the most remarkable personali¬ 
ties of his time. He was a poet, an artist, a musician, a student of 
science, and a philosopher, rich in both human sympathies and in 
philosophical detachment. Among his works, the Swapna-Prayana 
(‘Dream-Journey’) is an allegorical poem, original in plan and 
charming in execution, with an occasional semi-serious mood. 

JyStirindranath Tagore (1848'1925), the fifth elder brother 
of Rabindranath Tagore, was another great literary figure. His four 
original dramas {Puru^ikrama, about Alexandar the Great and 
Porus, 1874 ; Sarojini, describing the attack of Alsuddin Khilji on 
Chitor, 1875 ; Asrumati, relating to the times of Akbar and Pratsp 
Simha of Mewar, 1879 ; and Swapnamayl, an episode of 18th- 
century Bengal, 1882 ), were at one time very popular. He transla¬ 
ted most of the important Sanskrit dramas, and his translations, 
from French and English, as well as from Marathi, extended the 
horizons of Bengali literature. 

Romesh Chiinder Dutt (Ramesa-Candra Datta : 1848-1909), as 
the historian of Hindu Civilization, translator of the ]Rg-vsda into 
Bengali prose, and writer on Indian Economics, and a novelist of 
eminence, was one of the leaders of thought in Modem India. His 
three historical novels (Rajput Jivan-Sandhya ; Maharastra Jlvan^ 
Prabhat ; Madhavl'kankana) and two social novels (Samsdr and Samdj) 
are well-known, and some of these have been translated into 
English, and most into Hindi. 

Giris Chandra Ghosh (Qhosa : 1844-1911) is regarded as the 
greatest dramatist of Bengal, with some 90 dramas, farces and 
sketches—^historical, social and legendary—to his credit. He was an 
actor-dramatist of great eminence. Of his dramatic works, Bilwa- 
rruingala, Praphulla, Jana, Pandava-gaurava, Buddha-devc^carita, 
Caitanya-lUd, Sirajuddaula, Aidka, Hara^nidhi, Sankardcdrya, Sosti-fci- 
Santi are among the best and most popular in the Bengali language. 
His Bengali translation of Shakspere’s Macbeth is a very successful 
rendering of a difficult book. There is a deep vein of faith and 
piety in his works,—he became a profoundly admiring disciple of 
Rgn\a-krsija Parama-hamsa. Although orthodox in his views, in 
his social dramas he has shown the evils of society with rare 
power,—occasionally , melodramatic, but enlivened his gpreat 
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sense of humour; and some of his historical plays are full of 
patriotic fervour. 

Amrtadal Bose (Vasu, or Basu : 1853'1929) was also an 
actor-dramatist, like Giris Chandra Ghosh. His comedies and farces, 
replete with humour, are immensely popular. A vein of idealism 
suffuses all his works, and he was a great champion of the good 
old ways of Bengali life. He used to be called ‘the Moliere 
of Bengal’, as much as Giris-Chandra was known as ‘the Bengali 
Shakspere’. 

Two Bengali writers in the humorous vein belong to 
this age—Trailskya-nath MukhSpadhyaya (1847-1919), novelist 
and short-story writer, and Indra-nath Vandy5padhyaya (1849-1911), 
essayist and satirist, whose writings are distinctive and form 
definite contributions to Bengali literature. 

Haraprasad Sastrl (1853-1931), Sanskrit scholar, historian and 
antiquarian, was also a novelist and essayist of distinction. His 
novels relating to the early history of India and Bengal {Bsn&r Meyg 
or ‘the Merchant's Daughter,’ and Kdricana-Tnala), and his papers on 
Indian literature, religion and civilization, as well as an imaginative 
prose-poem the Valmikir Jaya, are written in beautiful and forceful 
Bengali leaning towards the colloquial idiom. He also made 
substantial contributions to the study of the history and culture of 
Early Bengal, and his discoveries of some old texts (like the 
Carydpadas for Bengali, and the Varna-ratndkara and Kirtti-lata for 
Maithili) were epoch-making for the historical study of these 
languages. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, a great political and cultural 
upheaval marked the history of Bengal and India. The National 
Movement, born in the sixties of the last century, and fostered by 
the formation of the Indian National Congress in 1885, was growing 
apace. But when in 1905, Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, 
evidently to break the solidarity of the Bengali-speaking people, cut 
Bengal into two provinces (*the Partition of Bengal’), the entire 
Bengali people (barring some Muslim Bengalis in East Bengal who 
were won over by the Government) rose in protest. A tremendous 
wave of nationalism flooded the whole country, not only Bengal, but 
also the rest of India ; and the Independence Movement from now 
took a definite form. There was as its corollary, the Swadeshi or 
“One’s Own Country” Movement, seeking to rehabilitate everything 
24 
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Indian, from textiles to language. It also involved the boycott of 
British goods in favour of Indian, as an economic measure against 
Britain and in favour of Indian enterprise. This had its repurcus- 
sion on language and literature. Rabindranath Tagore, already 
well-known as a poet, joined the National Movement f»om its 
inception. The winning of the Nobel Prize for literature by Tagore 
in 1913 helped to strengthen the rising tide of patriotism in Bengal 
and in India ; and all this inaugurated “the Age of Rabindranath” 
in Bengali literature which is still continuing. 

Rabindranath Tagore (Ravindra-n^ha Thakura : 1861-1941) was 
quite early recognized as a rising young writer. In poetry and the 
drama, in the novel and the short story, in the essay and criticism 
—in all the various types of literature, he discovered new things 
and new view-points, and found out new cadences and new powers 
of his mother-tongue ; and he presented them to his enthusiastic 
country-men. Supreme beauty combined with breadth of vision 
and depth of feeling, and with a mystic realization of the Unseen, 
manifests itself in his writings, in both form and content: he truly 
deserves to be called Vak-pati or ‘Lord of Speech’. He founded 
the School of ^anti-niketan and the University of Visva-bharati, and 
in his endeavour to improve our villages and their economic life, he 
founded the institution of Srl-nikgtan. His contributions to Indian 
Music, Dramaturgy and the Dance are also of the greatest signifi¬ 
cance and of supreme value in India. He is incomparable as a lyric 
poet, and his songs (on Love, on Nature and the Seasons, on God, 
on Man and Man’s Life) ni?mber over 2000, to each of which he has 
contributed the melody. Several sequences of his lyrics and allegori¬ 
cal poems, with his sense of the Supernatural and of the Ultimate 
Reality, make him one of the greatest mystic writers of the world. 
His essays are conspicuous for their sanity of thought and clarity 
of exposition, and are rationalistic and imaginative, and factual 
and poetic at the same time. His novels and short stories are 
realistic, dramatic, as well as introspective. The English translations 
of his works, mostly done by himself, and his original writings in 
English, have made him world-famous, among all the civilized 
peoples of the earth. He has always been an Internationalist, a 
fervent believer in the Oneness of Mankind, and an indefatigable 
worker for the Integration of India with the whole world, 
while retaining at the same time the things of permanent and 
universal value in India's life and thought. 
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In the year 1961-1962, the First Birth-Centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore has been celebrated in a unique way 
throughout the whole of India and all through the civilized 
countries, and this testifies to his position as a world-figure 
in the domains of literature and thought, art and culture, 
politics and education—^in short, in an all-embracing universal 
Humanism. 

Rabinaranath, inspite of his towering greatness, was not 
an isolated figure in Bengali literature. Among his contem¬ 
poraries, earlier and later, we have to mention particularly; 
(1) Govinda Chandra Das, poet (1854-1918); (2) Devgndranath Sen, 
poet (1858-1920); (3) Akshay Kumar Baral, poet (1860-1919) ; 
(4) Rajani-Kanta Sen, poet (1865-1910); (5) Mrs. KaminI Ray, 
poetess of rare charm (1864-1933) ; (6) Mrs. Swarna-Kumari Dgvi, 
a sister of Rabindranath Tagore, novelist (1855-1932); (7) Girindra- 
mOhini Dasi, poetess (1858-1924) ; (8) Mankumari Basu, poetess 
(1863-1943); (9) Akshay Kumar Maitreya, historian (1861-1930); 
(10) Ramendra-Sundar TriveJi, (1864-1919), essayist, scientist, 
philosopher ; (11) Satyendranath Datta (1882-1922), a master in the 
use of language and metre, and a poet of exceptional power ; (12) 
Prabhat Kumar MukhSpadhyaya (Mukherji; 1873-1932), novel! Jt 
and short-story writer, marked by verisimilitude and sympathetic 
treatment of character ; (13) DvvijSndra-Lal Ray (1868-1913), poet 
and dramatist, whose historical dramas have had a wide vogue (they 
have been translated into Hindi as well; he was also a writer of 
satires and poems of humour, and of some popular national songs); 
(14) KshirOd Chandra Vidyavinod (1864-1927), also an outstanding 
dramatist, author of some 50 plays, on themes from the Muslim 
world outside India, from Indian history and from Hindu legend 
and mythology ; (15) Atul Prasad Sen (1871-1934), writer of char¬ 
ming songs and lyrics which he himself set to music ; (16) Rskhsl- 
das Vandy6p3dhy5ya (Banerji: 1884-1930), historian and archaeo¬ 
logist, and author of a number of vivid historical novels which 
also have had their influence on Hindi; (17) Hirgudrangth Datta 
(1868-1942), philosopher and essayist; (18) Ramananda Chatterji 
(1864-1943), journalist, for forty years edited two of the most 
important journals of India, which he himself founded, the English 
Modem Review and the Bengali Pray^i, and brought out a first 
class Hindi monthly in addition, the ViSala-Bharata ; (19) Jaladhar 
Sen {1862-1939), novelist and journalist; (20) Ksdar-nath 
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Vandy5padhy3ya (1863-1949), novelist and humorist; (21) Mrs. 
NirupamS DSvi (d. 1951), and (22) Mrs. Anurupa Devi (d. 1958), 
social novelists of eminence. 

An outstanding figure in present-day Bengali and Indian literature 
is ^arat Chandra ChattSpadhyaya (Chatterji; 1876-1938).*^ He 
wrote a large number of social novels (e. g. Sri'kanta, in 4 parts ; 
Qrha-daha ; Dattd ; PalU'Samdj ; Dsna'Paond ; VirajSau ; Deva- 
dasa ; Candranatha ; Caritrahina ; Sssa-Prasna, etc. etc.) in a 
very simple and charming style. His sympathies for the 
underdog and his plain-speaking have endeared him to his 
readers, both in Bengal and outside Bengal (through translations). 
Sarat Chandra has laid open the sores in the social body, 
but he has no solution to offer for the betterment of the society he 
pictures with such fidelity. His novels, nevertheless, have a dynamic 
power ; and dramatized and performed on the stage by an actor- 
dramatist of the genius of Sisir Kumar Bhadun, their value appears 
to be further enhanced. After Rabindranath Tagore, ^arat Chandra 
Chatterji is the most popular Bengali author, who is also in vogue 
in most of the Indian languages through direct or second-hand 
translations, and his influence has been immense in the development 
of the questioning spirit and of psychological analysis in modern 
literature in India. 

A standard literary Bengali is used for prose writing all over 
the province; but there are many works in the Colloquial of 
Calcutta and the surrounding area. In 1863, the Calcutta colloquial 
made its entry into literature in the Hutom PIcar Naksd by 
Kali-prasanna Siihha. Rabindranath took it up, and the novelist 
and essayist Pramatha Chaudhuri (1868-1946) became its great 
champion, particularly through his powerful journal the Sabuj-Patra 
or ‘the Green Leaf. Now both the styles of Bengali are used 
side by side in printed literature, but the Calcutta colloquial is 
gaining ground more and more, even in East Bengal (East Pakistan) 
after the Partition. It is now largely used in fiction, and it reigns 
supreme on the stage and in the radio as well as in the cinema. 

During the last thirty years, dominated as the period has been 
by the genius of Rabindranath Tagore, there was at first a brief 
period when there was the vogue of a stark Realism, emphasizing the 
morbidities of sex, among a group of young and talented writers 
who have now largely outgrown their youthful predilections. This 
has been followed by a stress on Socialism and Communism, 
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sometimes sincere, but frequently of a fashionable type. A few 
strong novels have appeared, but most of it is ephemeral, the 
author’s anxiety for new and piquant forms in literature being in 
many cases an obsession. There has been also some leaning upon 
the eccentric writers of English, and on the literary output of 
Soviet Russia through English versions. But the present-day 
literature of Bengali is particularly strong in fiction, seeking to 
depict life and human nature in its true colours, both through the 
novel and the short story. Travel literature and the essay also 
are its strong points. It has quite a good number of active 
authors, who are carrying on most worthily the tradition of 
Rabindranath and of ^arat Chandra. A few outstanding names 
can only be mentioned. Among poets, Jatindra-mOhan Bagchi 
(1878-1948), Karunl-nidhan VandySpadhyaya (1877-1955), Kumud- 
Ranjan Mallik (born 1882), Jatindra-nath Sen-Gupta (1887-1954), 
Kalidas Ray (born 1889 ; poet and literary critic), and MtShitlal 
Majumdar (1888-1952 : also a poet and literary critic of eminence) 
are among the senior writers ; and among the younger group are 
to be mentioned Mrs. Radharani Devi, a poetess of note, who 
has given a most convincing and faithful interpretation of the 
thoughts and ways and life of the Bengali middle class girl and 
woman in the series of pomes, ushering in quite a new style, 
which she published under the pseudonym of ‘Aparajita Devi’ ; 
Nazrul Islam, widely popular in both West Bengal and East Bengal 
(Pakistan) for his exquisite songs and lyrics, a writer of genius now 
out of his mind ; Jivanananda Dss (1899-1954), Sudhindra-nath 
Datta (1901-1960), Amiya Chakravarti, PremSndra Mitra (besides 
being a novelist and short-story writer), Ajit Datta, Vivekananda 
Mukherji, Bimal Chandra Ghosh, Vishnu De, Samar Sen, Sukanta 
Bhattacharya (1926-1947), and others. Among prose-writers, the 
following novelists and general writers are outstanding : Tarl-^ankar 
Banerji (b. 1898), who is regarded by many as “first among 
equals’’ in contemporary Bengali fiction ; Vibhuti Bhushana Banerji 
(1898-1950), whose Pother-PacHali (with its sequel Aparajita) and 
Aranyaka breathed the spirit of the Bengali countryside and of the 
Bihar forest areas; Raj-^gkhar Basu (1880-1960), a writer of 
wonderful humorous stories, who is at the same time one of 
the high priests of rationalism in modern India ; Annads Sankar 
Ray, formerly of the Indian Civil Service, whose short stories and 
novels with their cynicism and humour and penetrating insight 
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into men and manners are quite distinctive—he is one of the most 
erudite and most cultured writers of Bengali; Dr, Balsi Mukherji 
(with his sobriquet Bana-phul or ‘Wild Flower’), whose versatility 
is remarkable ; Satlnath Bhadurl, a novelist of rare power, and 
author of Jagari (‘the Vigil’) and other works ; Vibhuti BhusKana 
Mukherji, Achintya Kumar Sen-Gupta, Manoj Basu, Msnik Banerji 
(1910-1957; a powerful and distinguished novelist and short-story 
writer), PrabSdh Kumar Sanyal (a lover of nature and a delicate 
observer of human character), ^ailajananda Mukherji (novelist), 
Pramatha Nath Bisi (dramatist, poet and essayist), Gajendra Kumar 
Mitra, Sumatha Ghosh, Narayan Ganguli, Rames Chandra Sen, 
SubSdh Ghosh, Narendranath Mitra, Gouri-^ankar Bhattscharya, 
Sam ares Basu, and others ; all of the above writers are novelists 
and short-story writers of remarkable power. This list may be 
further extended with the following names ; Wazed Ali, a general 
prose writer of note (1890-1951); Buddha-deva Basu, poet, 
novelist and short-story writer ; Kazi Abdul Wadud, novelist, 
critic and essayist ; Sajani Kanta Das, poet, novelist, and editor 
of the well-known literary journal the SanibarSr Cithi or ‘the 
Saturday Letter’ ; Manindralal Basu, novelist; PremShkur Atarthi, 
novelist; Narendra Deva, poet and general prose writer (RadharanI 
Devi, noted above, is his wife); Dr. Sukumgr Sen, eminent 
philologist, author of the comprehensive history of Bengali 
literature, and essayist of note ; Gopal Haidar, novelist and essayist, 
a leader of thought in Communist Party of India who is one of 
our sanest writers ; Mrs. §5nt5 Dgvi and Mrs. Sita DSvi, sisters, 
daughters of the journalist-patriot Rsmananda Chatterji, novelists ; 
Mrs. Asapurna Devi, novelist and short-story writer; besides 
‘Avadhuta,’ a powerful novelist—^he was a Tantric Yogi for many 
years ; his novels have a lurid descriptive and a psychological 
quality, but with a leaning towards the macabre and the erotic. 
The names of some very young writers, many of them belonging 
to “progessive” schools, are not mentioned. 

Mention should, however, be made of the high literary quality 
of the contributions of the artist Abanindranath Tagore (1871-1951), 
a nephew of Rabindranath Tagore, who inspired the artistic 
renaissance of Modern India. He wrote books, sometimes 
illustrated by himself, meant obviously for children, but they 
have an appeal for all lovers of imaginative literature. Some 
little dramas show his subtle and profound sense of humour. He 
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wrote also some serious papers on Art. His revival of ancient 
and mediaeval India in art, and his representation of modern 
India also, are of inestimable value in both the artistic and 
literary domains. Another great artist in literary humour, who 
composed nonsense stories and rimes of unique merit, was 
Sukumar Ray (1887-1923). 

Before the Partition of India, some Muslim politicians were 
of opinion that an independent Muslim Bengali literature of 
Muslim inspiration should develop. But the best Muslim writers 
never thought of separatism in language and literature, although 
some preferred to use more Persian and Arabic words than Hindu 
writers did. Excepting for some new editions of the mediaeval 
Muslim classics in Bengali like the Jang-nama and the Amir Hdmz3, 
and books of that nature, the average Muslim writer, whether in 
prose or verse, particularly among the educated classes, has used 
exactly the same kind of Bengali as the Hindu writers. From 
the fourth quarter of the last century some prominent Muslim 
writers have come up. The older group includes poets like Kaikobad 
and Mozammal Haqq, and novelists like Mir Musharraf Hosain 
(whose great historical-religious novel on the death of Hosain at the 
field of Karbala, the theme of the Jang'ndmah, the Visada^Sindhu, or 
‘the Ocean of Sorrow’ has run through more than a dozen editions). 
Among modern writers, first mention is to be made of tbe 
poet Nazrul Islam, who has been noted before, famous as a lyric 
writer and author of several powerful poems, favourite equally 
of Hindus and Muslims both. 

The distinctive Muslim contribution to the mystico-devotional 
literature of Bengali has been through the Middle Bengali Mdrifati 
songs, of Sufi inspiration. This school is on the wane through the 
prevalence of a strictly orthodox Quranic Islam, but good collections 
of these have been made. The Muslim intelligentsia is now active in 
many fields, and Muslim novelists, short-story writers, and literary 
critics in Bengali are in the forefront. Mention has been made of a 
personality in Bengali literature like Kazi Abdul Wadud, who is a 
novelist, and a literary critic and essayist of great significance, 
“his study of Rabindranath Tagore being followed by a fine 
two-volume study of Goethe. Prof. Humayiin Kabir, a Minister of 
the Central Government in Delhi, is a poet of talent and a 
prose writer on cultural historical, philosophical and other topics. 
A volume of his experiences as a Professor in Kabul during 
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the stormy days of Bacca-i-Saqao’s coming to power after expelling 
Amanullah from the rulership of Afghanistan by Dr Saiyad Mujtaba 
Ali (Dek-Vidds), and his essays on all sorts of topics in a light 
vein, as well as his beautiful short stories, all written in a language 
which would be the envy of any Hindu writer, are among the best 
things produced in Bengali in recent years. Among other Muslim 
writers of the present day (the political opinions of a few of 
whom might be different, “Islamic” and Pakistani, and some 
of them have gone over to Pakistan, but they have all 
contributed to add to the greatness of Bengali literature), these 
names at least should be mentioned. Poets—Gholam Mostafs, 
Jasimuddin, Abdul Kadir, Bande Ali, Mohiuddin, Farrukh 
Ahmad, Ahsan Habib, and others; essayists and scholars of 
eminence—Dr. Muhammad Shahldullah, philologist, essayist and 
poet; Abu Saiyid Ayyub, who belongs to West Bengal, essayist of 
note who is for cultural integration of Hindus and Muslims, and 
a progressive and a rational thinker with a true sense of nationalism, 
besides being one of the best representatives of current Bengali ; 
Motaher Hosain Chaudhuri, essayist; Mrs. Shamsun Nahar, 
poetess, educationist, and journalist; Abul Mansur Ahmad, satirist, 
short-story writer and essayist; Abul Fazal, novelist and short- 
story writer ; Rezaul Karim, an ardent follower of the 
Congress, preacher of Hindu-Muslim unity, essayist; Mahbubul 
Alam, prose writer. Discrimination cannot be made between 
the Bengali writers, Hindu or Muslim, of West Bengal (India) 
and East Bengal (Pakistan), as they all serve the cause of the same 
great literature, and have common inheritance of a basic culture. 

The situation just before the Partition was quite hopeful for 
the Bengali people, inspite of very great econonnc distress and a 
famine which carried away over three millions of people and which 
had resulted from economic mismanagements and profiteering in the 
wake of the Second World War. The Partition has hit the Bengali¬ 
speaking people very hard : suddenly, a compact bloc of over 65 
millions found itself divided among two mutually exclusive states, 
through an arbitrary border-line drawn within the same country 
which is a flat plain with scores of rivers in it. The Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment at Karachi and Lahore is anxious to make the Bengali-speaking 
Musims cut themselves off from their national speech and its historic 
affinities. Attempts were made to make the Bengali Muslims in 
East Bengal write their language in the Arabic chatacter, but 
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this did not succeed at all, and there has been strong opposition 
from Muslim students and others against this plan, and against 
the imposition of Urdu, It only remains for the future to 
see how the language will be affected. In the meanwhile, 
millions of Hindus are being squeezed out of East Bengal into 
West Bengal, which is creating new and difficult economic 
problems and problems arising out of the moral debacle of 
displaced persons driven from home and employment only because 
of their religion ; and this spells disaster for both the Bengals. 
There are some 30 millions of Bengalis in West Bengal, and over 42 
millions in East Bengal, with the fate of 7 to 8 millions of Hindus 
in East Bengal in the balance {in addition to some 3 millions, 
and perhaps more, who have come to West Bengal as refugees and 
displaced persons, and more are coming) creating a situation which 
is frightening, and appearing impossible of solution. We can only 
watch the political sky, and hope for a just and proper solution 
of the situation through the operation of Time and Necessity. 
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ASSAMESE LITERATURE 

Assamese is spoken along the valley of the Brahmaputra river. 
Numerically, Assamese is not important, the number of people 
speaking it coming upto about 3 millions, but its literary output 
is quite respectable, showing the high culture of its speakers. 
The language is very much like Bengali, and the same script is used 
(only Assamese has a separate letter for u>, and its letter for 
r is slightly different fram that of Bengali). Early Assamese and 
Early Bengali appear to have been just one language with minor 
dialectal variations. The Carya-padas of Old Bengali (see before, 
p. 158) have also been claimed for Old Assamese. 

The oldest Assamese writer seems to have been Hema Saraswati 
(late 13th century). He lived in the court of a King of Ksmatapur 
to the west of the Assam State. His Prahlada'Caritra, from the 
Sanskrit Visnu Purdna, already shows a finished Sanskritized style 
for Assamese. Hema Saraswati was followed in the same court 
of the King of Kamatapur by the poets Harihara Vipra and 
Kaviratna Saraswati, who rendered into Assamese verse episodes 
from the Makdbhdrata (early 14th century). 

Kaviraja Madhava Kandali (14th century) is the first great 
poet of Assamese. He flourished under a King of Kachar in 
Eastern Assam. His works consist of a translation of the 
Rdnidyana, and a narrative poem Dsvajit on Krishna as the 
Supreme Divinity. Madhava Kandali wrote in a very simple 
form of Assamese, not too Sanskritized, and racy of the soil. 
He anticipated the later Vaishnava Renaissance in Assam in the 
15th-16th centuries. 

Among other poets who came into prominence in the 15th 
century were Durgivara, who retold the story of the Rdmdyana in 
songs (the QJti'Rdmdyana )—songs and the dance being the most 
popular forms of self-expression among the Assam people ; and the 
poets Pitsmbara and Manakara, who composed a large number of 
songs on themes of love centering respectively round the stories of 
Usi and Aniruddha of the Purdna (the Usd^Parinaya of Pitambara), 
and the story of Bihuls and Lakshmindhara (see ante, pp. 100, 160 : 
in Manakara’s Bikula-Lakhindhara). Quite a masa. of literature 
known as the Mantras or “Magical Charms’’, of unknown author^ 
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ship, is fotind in Assamese, and all this may go bacirto the period 
before 1500. These Mantras contain magical formulae against snake¬ 
bite, against ghosts and demons, against various kinds of disease, 
and against thieves and evil-doers. 

The greatest period of Early Assamese literature was ushered 
in with the Bhakti Movement inaugurated by the great ^afikara-dSva, 
Vaishnava religious reformer and poet ( ? 1449-1568). The move¬ 
ment he started was of course the provincial Assamese form of a 
pan-Indian Bhakti Movement which thoroughly changed the face of 
Hindu society. In Assam, §aktism or Worship of the Mother- 
Goddess, the mantle of which fell on a great many pre-Aryan 
cults practised by the Kiratas, the Mongoloid peoples of Assam (the 
TibetO'Burman-speaking Bodos and Nagas, the Austric-speaking 
Khasis, and the later Ahoms of Thai or Siamese-Chinese origin), 
appears to have been the dominant religion before the advent of 
Safikara-deva. It had bloody sacrifices as an essential part of its 
ritual, hecatombs of goats, sheep, buffaloes and pigeons and ducks, 
and occasional human sacrifices being the rule. The Great Mother 
was more dreaded than loved, and priest-craft and magic and 
Tantric practices distracted the people’s faith. ^afikara-dSva, 
who belonged to the Kalita or a high non-Brahman caste 
(like the Kayasthas in other parts of North India), virtually 
changed the religious outlook of the Assam people. He preached 
absolute faith in a God of Love, Visnu or his incarnation Krsna, 
and his doctrine was known as the Eka'sarana Dharma or ‘the 
Religion of Seeking Refuge in One’. Prayer and praise, apart from 
the simple Brahmanical worship with flowers and harmless offerings, 
were taught by him as the best form of devotional exercise, 
Safikara-dSva’s ideas spread over the whole of Assam ; and for this 
new faith, its propagator started to create the necessary literature 
in the language of the people. His followers also joined him in 
this. Late in life, he received cordial support from the powerful 
Koch King of Western Assam and Northern Bengal, a prince of 
whose family took a daughter of §afikara-d6va’s house to wife, 
^aiikara-deva’s hymns and other works form the basis of evening 
prayer through song and reading in all the villages of Assam when 
the people gather in the Nam-ghar or ‘House of Praise’ to unite in 

communal worship through song and chant. Among the more 

* 

important works which Sahkara-dSva composed were the following 
(he wrote some 27 works in all); ' ; . 
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(i) the last Canto of the Ramayam ; (ii) some portions of the 
Bhagavata Purana ; (iii) the Kirttana Qhosa, probably his greatest 
work (this book gives in 30 poems comprising about 2398 verses 
some episodes from the stories of Vishnu or Krishna and ojF their 
devotees : the poems are romance and parable and didactic literature 
as well as song all in one, and are greatly popular with the Assamese 
people ; (iv) Rukmini-harana, a narrative poem on an episode in the 
life of Krishna in a charming style, and this poem is also very 
popular, quotations from it passing current in the language like 
proverbs ; (v) the Bhaktupradipa, a devotional work, and (vi) NimU 
mvasiddha-samvada. He wrote also a number of dramas on themes 
from the Pur anas, known as the Ankiya Nat (One-act Plays). These 
dramas show Maithili influence—the prose and verse portions are 
not in pure Assamese, but in a mixture of Maithili and Asssmese, or 
rather in a- corrupt Assamized Maithili, like the poetical Braja-buli 
dialect of Bengal. Like the miracle plays of mediaeval Christendom, 
these plays helped to popularize the stories of the Puranas, and they 
are performed even now in the villages. The best known of these are 
the RdnuMfijaya, the Kaliya-damana, the Parijata-harana, the Rukmim- 
harana, and the Patni-prasada. Another new kind of poetry which 
^aftkara-dSva introduced into Assamese was the Bara^glt (Vara>’gita), 
devotional poems, sometimes ecstatic in an abandon of faith, some¬ 
times contemplative and reflective, at times exhortatory and seeking 
to create a distaste for the world with a love of God : these are also 
immensely popular, being frequently sung. The Deha^cdrar Qit 
or ‘Songs on the Transitoriness of the Body* form another series 
of poems composed by §afikara-d5va, corresponding to the 
Deha-tattwSr Qit poems of Bengali, which, although not lofty in 
sentiment or poetry, seek to create among the masses the feeling of 
odierworldliness and devotion to God. 

The next great poet of Early Assamese was Madhava-dSva 
(1489-1596), a disciple of ^aftkara-dSva. His literary output was 
more ot less on the lines of his master. The following are his 
principal works ; (i) the Bhdfeti-ratnavali—-a study of Bhakti in its 
different aspects, translated from the Sanskrit of Visnu-puri; (ii) 
N3ma-ghosa, or Hdzari'ghoM, which ranks with ^aftkara’s Kirttana* 
ghos3 in popularity. It is die devotional handbook or prayer-book 
of the followers of the Efco-^ara^ui sect, consisting of a large number 
of hymns of repentance and self-reproach, prayer and entreaty, 
self-instruction and abnegation of self, with chanting the names 
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and the praise of Krishna ; the work is sincere and profound in its 
religiosity, and it is most musical poetry ; (iii) his Bara-gitas —^poems 
both of prayer and contrition, and poems depicting the life of 
Krishna in Vrndavana among the G5pis ; (iv) Nine Ankiya Nats, 
all dealing with incidents in Krishna’s life as a child. His literary 
output came to some 14 works. 

It should be noted that Assam Vaishnavism as preached by 
^afikara-dSva had nothing to do with the love symbolism and erotic 
mysticism centering round the figures of Krishna and Radha, which 
became so prominent a feature of the Gaudiya or Bengal Vaishna- 
vism and of the Vaishnavism of Gujarat (pusti^marga) and 
Rajasthan. 

Rama Saraswati was perhaps the most versatile and copious 
writer of the movement. His patron was the ruler of the Koch 
empire of the 16th century, King Nara-narayana. He started to 
render the Mahabharata into the vernacular at the request of the 
King, and wrote with considerable elaboration. He could not 
complete the translation of more than four parvans, and these were 
the biggest (e.g. Adi, Vam, and BKisma). This work became very 
popular in Assam. He also rendered into Assamese a number of 
what are called Vadha^Kavyas or Puranic Stories depicting 
the slaying of some demon or hero (about 4 of them). Rama 
Saraswati’s lucidity of language makes him still a popular poet. 

Other writers of the Vaishnava movement were Sridhara 
Kandali, who, like some other poets, transformed folk'tales into 
religious poems ; G5pala-Candra Dwija, who rendered the story 
of Krishna as in the Bhagavata Purdna, the Visnupurdna and the 
Hari'vamia into Assamese verse ; and Bhatta-deva, who rendered the 
whole of the Bhagavata Purdryt and the Bhagavad-Qitd into Assamese 
prose, in a highly Sanskritized form, which has its own place 
in Assamese style. The Vaishnava poets made a very good aesthetic 
use of the various Assamese metres. 

Prose is a remarkable product of Assamese literature. Herein 
the language was influenced by the Sino-Tibetan Ahom speech, 
which was brought by the conquering Ahoms from Burma who ruled 
first over parts of Assam and gradually over the almost entire state, 
from 1228 to 1824. The Ahoms had a system of writing chronicles 
in their own language, called Buranjis. A number of these Ahom 
Buranjishave been found, and one or two have been published 
in the original Ahom with English translation. Gradually the Ahoms 
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became Assamcse-speakers, and they introduced the habit of Burdnji- 
writing into the Assamese language from the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. A number of these Assamese Buranjis are extant, and the 
most important among them have been published. They are in 
simple and direct language, and are full of information regarding 
political, social, economic, cultural and administrative side of 
Assamese life from early Ahom times down to the 19(h century. 
The Asssmese Buranjis form a unique thing in Assamese and Indian 
literature. 

Among 18th century writers of Assam are Ananta Acarya, 
court-poet of the Ahom King Siva-Simha (1714-1744), who wrote 
in Assamese a version of the famous hymn to the mother 
Goddess, the Ananda-laharl, The 18th century saw a sort of ^akta 
revival in Assam : we have versions of some of the Purdnas 
and works like the Markandsya-Candi ( by Rucinath Kandali, 
and also by Madhusudan Misra), and of the Yogini-tantra by 
Barapatra GShain. There were also Sakta devotional Vara-gitas, 
But on the whole, ^akta literature is not at all so rich in Assamese 
as Vaishnava literature. 

A number of biographical works on Vaishnava saints like 
^afikara-dgva and Madhava-dSva— Carit-puchis or ‘Biography- 
books’—were written during the 18th century. 

Kaviraja Cakravarti, court-poet of king Rudra Simha or 
Su-krung-pha (1696-1714), earlier made a translation of Jaya-deva's 
Qita-govmda, Other works of his were SafnkhUsura Yuddha, and 
Sakuntalcl-Kdvya. 

A mass of technical literature based on Sanskrit works 
was produced in the 18th century in Assam—on astrology, on 
medicine, on veterinary science (including a treatise on the 
elephants—the Hasti-vidyd preserved in a beautiful illustrated MS.), 
on mathematics, on music and on dancing. During this century, the 
Assamese language, as the court speech of the Ahom Kings, spread 
among some of the hill-peoples of the province. 

The Burmese invasion (Mdnar Upadrav) in Assam (1816-1826) 
brought terrible miseries to the Assamese people. After the first 
Burma War, the English annexed Assam as part of India, and the 
modern period of Assam history began. Assam was made a part 
of Bengal, and Bengali officials and clerks for some decades had 
the upper hand in Assam. Assamese was looked upon as a 
dialect of Bengali, and only Bengali was taught in Assamese 
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schools, to the exclusion of Assamese, upto the year 1873, when 
Assamese as the language of the people was restored to its 
rightful place in the schools and in the law-courts. Neglected 
by the State, and no longer patronized by courtly circles which 
had ceased to exist, particularly during the persecution of the 
Assamese nobility by the Burmese, Assamese literature somehow 
maintained its existence in the Vaishnava monasteries and temples, 
and in the villages, 

The Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, Dr. William Carey 
and others, with the help of an Assamese pandit, brought out a 
translation of the New Testament in 1817, and the Old Testament 
was completed in 18r3. But the language of this version was 
full of Bengalisms, and had too many learned Sanskrit words 
to please Assamese readers. In the meanwhile, some American 
Baptist Missonaries, unable to go to China through Assam, 
stayed on in Assam for missionary work (1836), and Rev, 
N. Brown of this group brought out a new translation of the 
Bible in 1838. As at Serampore for Bengali, the Missionaries in 
Assam from Sibsagar, the old Ahom capital, did pioneer work 
for Assamese by writing a grammar and a dictionary of Assamese, 
by publishing Christian literature which helped to set up Assamese 
for modern requirements, and by starting a monthly magazine 
in Assamese—the Arunddaya Samvad'Patra (1846). They started 
schools to teach English, and text-books in Assamese followed 
in history, in elementary science and in grammar, besides general 
readers. Nathan Brown and Miles Bronson are names of 

Christian missionary supporters of the Assamese language, 

which are remembered with gratitude by the Assamese 

intelligentsia, 

A new style, based on the spoken language of Central Assam, 
came into being. Ananda^ram Dhskial Phukan (1829-1896) was 
the first great Assamese writer of the present age. Younger 

contemporaries of him, who served their mother-tongue during 
the period of its neglect, were HSma-chandra Baruwa (1835-1896) 
and Gunsbhiram Baruwa (1837-1895). HSma-chandra was a most 
versatile writer, who published short novels, school text-books, 
and a very good dictionary ( H&m-Ko^a ), as well as satirical 
dramas. He was a social reformer through his writings, and 
he was a careful stylist in Assamese. Gunabhii^m Baruwa brought 
out in. 1885 a magazine,, the Asom-B^ndhuE. He was something 
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of a rationalist, who had sympathy for the failings of others, 
and was moreover a courageous patriot. 

Assamese young men would come to Calcutta for college 
education from the closing decades of the I9th century, an<J they 
were doubtless affected by the zeal which Bengalis displayed for 
their mother-tongue. English litrerature which they studied at school 
and college, and Bengali which they could not help knowing and 
reading—comparatively, quite a large mass of reading matter in 
Bengali was available to them, and besides, for school-work, Bengali 
cribs, ‘key-books’, and guides to English as well as Sanskrit texts 
were found indispensable—and the influence of these two languages 
made them eager to improve their own and to produce modem 
literature in it. A number of such Calcutta-educated young men 
brought out the literary magazine Jonaki (‘Moonlight’) in 1889, a 
journal which had great influence in the building up of modern 
Assamese literature. 

The younger writers wrote short poems and lyrics in a modern 
spirit, and Bh5lan5th Das (1858-1929) sought to emulate Mgikel 
(Michael) Madhusudan Datta of Bengali by writing an epic in 
Assamese in blank verse ; but his highly stiff style and Sanskritized 
language did not please the Assamese literary circles. Inspiration 
from folk-poetry was sought with better results for Assamese 
poetry. 

Lakshmingth Bez-baruwa (1868-1931) was the greatest figure 
in Modern Assamese literature. He was a highly cultured man, 
educated in Calcutta, who had married into the family of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, and he was intensely alive to the force and vigour of 
his mother-tongue and to the greatness of the literature and 
culture of his province. He was a dramatist, a poet, a short-story 
writer and a humorist aU in one—and he was great in every line. 
With the poet Chandra Kumar Agarwsla and with Hema Chandra 
GOswami, he brought out the literary journal Jotidki, as noted above, 
which helped to illumine and broaden the minds of the 
Assamese people and inaugurated a new age in Assamese 
literature. Lakshminsth’s sketches of Assamese middle-class life 
and of the Assamese villager have so far remained inimitable. He 
has serious plays as well as farces, and one cannot say in which 
branch of literature he excels more than in others. 

Other Assamese writers of the end of the and 
beginning of the 20th century are H6ma Chandra COswamI 
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(1879-1928), educationist, historian, essayist and editor of old texts. 
He edited on behalf of the University of Calcutta three big 
volumes of Typical Selections from Assamese Literature {Asamiya 
Sahityar Canski), as part of the University of Calcutta programme 
to encourage the study of Assamese and the development of 
its literature by making it a subject for the M. A. Examination ; 
Rajani-kanta Bar-dalai (1867-1939), influenced by Sir Walter Scott 
as well as by Bankim Chandra Chatterji, was an outstanding novelist, 
mostly of historical themes—but his first novel, Miri-Jiyari (1895) 
or ‘the Miri Maid’ is a love-idyl with the back-ground of the life of 
the Miri people by the bank of the Subansiri river, an idyl which 
ends in a tragedy; Satyanath Barg (1860-1925), essayist; and his 
contemporary, Kamalg-kanta Bhattacarya (he was born in 1853), 
became a Brahmo or reformed Hindu with a passionate zeal against 
the evils of orthodox religion which he looked at with the critical 
eyes of a reformer : as a reformer he fought against caste and 
untouchability, and advocated widow remarriage, and he was, 
besides, a powerful poet of patriotic sentiments; HitSswar 
Bar-baruwa (1871-1939), poet, with three long narrative poems in 
blank verse, and some volumes of lyrics ; Chandra-dhar Baruwa, 
born 1884, poet; Chandra-kumar Agarwala (1867-1938), a lyrical 
poet of great power, whose nationalism was also wedded to universal 
brother-hood ; Padmanath Gohgin Baruwa (1871-1946), prose 
writer; Benudhar Raj-Khowa (1872-1935), author of some comic and 
social dramas in a reformist spirit; Raghunath Chaudhari (b. 1890), 
a poet with inspiration from nature, and one of the most popular 
in Assamese; Ambikagiri Ray Chaudhari (born 1885), a poet of 
Indian nationalism; and DurgSswar ^arma, bom 1885, whose 
writings are in a philosophical vein. 

The writers of the present-day are quite numerous in Assamese, 
and mention can be made of the names of the most significant 
of them: ^arat Chandra GOswami (1886-1844), short-story 
writer ; Daindinath KalitS, poet, novelist and satirist; JatindranSth 
DuSra, a poet who has lived mostly in Calcutta, and who 
translated the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam from Fitzgerald’s English ; 
Ratna-kanta Bar-kakati, lyric poet; Nalinibala DSvi, poetess; 
Mafizuddin Ahmad, poet of religious mysticism ; and DimbSswar 
NS5g, ^ailadhar Raj-khowa, DSva-kanta Baruwa and Binanda 
Chandra Baruwa are other poets of distinction. Atul Chandra 
HSjarika is a dramatist, who wrote on themes from the Puranas ; 

26 
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JyOti-prasad Agarwsla is perhaps the most significant contributor to 
the Assamsse drama ; and there are novelists of note like Radhika- 
Mshan GSswami, Muhammad PiySr, and Nanda-kjfnta Baruwa ; 
short-story-writers like Abdul Malik, JSggsh Das, Kgsava Mahanta, 
Lakshmidhar ^arma. Bins Baruwa, Krishna BhuySn, ManI Bara, 
Manik Das, Haliram Deka and Dhirendra-nath Bhattscarya; 
essayists and historical writers like Surya-Kumar Bhuyan, SOnamm 
Chaudhari, Bgnudhar ^arma and Bani-Kanta kakati; and drama- 
writers wtih a new outlook like Ravin Baruwa and Sarada Bar-dalai. 

A great asset for Assamese is the intense love for the 
language and the culture behind it which its speakers, parti- 
culary among the educated classes, manifest. In education and 
culture, Assamese-speakers, along with the other groups of people 
in the polyglot State of Assam, are making an advance, as much 
as people of the other main languages of India. The University 
of Gauhati (Guwahati), founded in 1949, is a guarantee of a 
greater cultural advancement of the Assamese people. Historical 
and linguistic researches have made considerable progress in 
Assam, and conspicuous among Assam’s historical investigators 
are Dr. Suryya Kumar Bhuyan and Dr. Birinchi Kumar Baruwa ; 
and the late Dr. Bani-kanta Kakati’s Assamese, its Formation 
and Devlopment (Gauhati, 1941)} is the most scientific approach 
to the study of Assamese linguistics. RsjmShan Nath, a Bengali, 
who was an Engineer in Assam service, is an Assamese writer of 
distinction, with critical editions of early Assamese texts and 
sympathetic interpretation of Assam’s religious leaders to his 
credit. 

What is required of the people of Assam is greater energy 
in business and industry—the good old days of a primitive agricul¬ 
tural economy are gone. The problems of Assam are those 
of the rest of India, and some of them are peculiar, owing largely 
to the multi-lingual character of Assam State, with not only 
the Assamese but also the Bengalis, the Khasis, the Garos, the 
Nagas and other hill-peoples ; and the solution of these problems 
on an all-India basis will also help Assam, and Assam’s culture 
and literature. 
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Bengali, Oriya and Assamese, as sister-languages coming 
from the same Eastern MagadhI Apabhramsa of about 1200 to 
1500 years ago, have a very great resemblance with each other, 
and no wonder their literatures would also show the same family 
resemblance. Only during the 16th'17th centuries, Oriya fell 
tremendously under the spell of Sanskrit, and followed in the 
17th'18th century in certain forms of literature quite new lines 
of development. Then Sanskrit rhetoric and the musical qualities 
(in rime and assonance and alliteration) of Sanskrit words which 
were admitted into language to more than saturation were 
employed as the be-all and end-all in literary composition. In 
some kinds of Oriya poetry, verbal jugglery or acrobatics have 
reached their highest point. The poets (and their readers or 
listeners, when all this would be explained to them, of course) 
took pride and pleasure in composing and listening to lines 
capable of being construed in various ways—and giving totally 
different meanings, sometimes the same verse could be taken in 
half-a-dozen or more senses ; and with certain modifications (e. g. 
taking away a supernumerary letter or syllable from each line), 
certain verses were capable of being chanted in different cantilenas. 
The variety of metres is another noteworthy fact. Then, the 
personality of Caitanya (who spent his last years at Puri) was 
a great force bringing closer the literatures of Orissa and Bengal, 
for the last four centuries and more ; and in the development of 
Modern Oriya Literature during the last 100 years, Bengalis 
settled in Orissa have taken a good part and they have also 
helped to bring about a community of thought and spirit between 
the two literatures. At the present-day, with a kind of narrow 
local or provincial patriotism operating in most of the language- 
areas in India, Bengal included, some Oriya writers seek to 
belittle or deplore the influence of Caitanya on Oriya life and 
literature. The new perspective is wrong in exalting the local 
spirit over everything, but the fact remains that there has been 
an unfettered and un-obstructed give-and-take among the various 
provincial forms of the one single basic Indian culture and way 
of thinking and way of living. 
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Oriya as a language has as its basis the same form of MagadhI 
Apabhramsa which developed into West Bengali, just as North 
Bengali and Assamese are sister-dialects. Thei’e is an intermediate 
dialect between Oriya and Bengali spoken in Midnapore district, 
which Grierson described as “South-Western Bengali”, die 
speakers of which all use Bengali as their literary language. Then 
there were certain influences in the formation of Oriya from 
the Kosala area through the Chattisgarhi form of Kosali, by way 
of the Mahakosala tract which has been in close contact with 
Western Orissa. 

The oldest specimens of Oriya are found in the shape of 
place-names, in some inscriptions, three of them being dated 990, 
1036 and 1249 A. D. The last is very important as we have in it a 
number of connected lines of Old Oriya. Some Oriya scholars, like 
some of those of Assam, regard the language of the Carya^padas 
(see pp. 158 ff) to be in the oldest form of their language : the 
Maithilis also make a similar claim. 

The history of the Oriya language and its literature can be 
divided into the following periods : 

(1) Old Oriya, to 1300 A. D. 

(2) Early Middle Oriya, 13004500 A. D. 

(3) Middle Oriya, the age of Jagaim3tha-Dasa and his contem¬ 
poraries and followers, 1500-1700. 

(4) Late Middle Oriya, 1700-1850. 

(5) Modem Oriya, after 1850. 

(1) Oriya Literature, to 1500 A. D. 

During the Old Oriya period, apart from the inscriptions 
mentioned above, we have the following works and writers. The 
Mudald Pdflji, or the Palm-leaf Chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, the beginnings of which go back to the 12th 
Century, show the early use of prose in compositions. The 
authenticity of even the oldest fragments of this work, however, 
has still to be established. In the 14th century, we have a poem by 
Vatsa-dasa (Bacha-dasa), the Kalasa^autiSd, in 34 verses, the 
words in each verse begining with a consonant letter as in the 
arrangement of the Oriya alphabet. This deals with the marriage 
of ^iva and ParvatT. A work in poetic prose, the RudrO'Sudhdnidhi, 
a romance with a religious (Y5ga-V6d5nta.Tantra) purpose, 
was composed in the 14th century by Narayanananda Avadhuta 
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Svsmi. Another important writer of the 14th century is 
Sarala.dssa, the first great poet of Orissa. He wrote the 
Candl'Purana and the Vilanka-Rdmdyana, both extolling the Goddess 
Durga ; and he gave a brief version of the Mahabhdrata in 700 
verses, in which he omitted certain portions of the story and 
brought in a number of new stories and modifications. The 
language appears modern—but Oriya has not changed much in 
the course of the last 7 or 8 centuries. In the 14th century, 
we also find evidence of a sort of early renaissance of Vaishnava 
Bhakti in Oriya literature. Mgrkanda-dasa composed his 
Mahabhdsya dealing with the Rsma story, and the Kehva-Kdili, 
a poem in 34 verses, describing the grief of YasSda, Krishna’s 
foster-mother, at the latter’s departure from Vrndgvana to Mathura. 
This poem is got by heart by most Oriya people to the 
present day. 

Arjuna-dasa (early 15th century) wrote his RdmaMbha or ‘the 
Marriage of Rama’, the first long poem in Oriya. It is really a 
collection of lyrics on the sentiment of love, with some comic 
interludes. Other poets of the 15th century were Nllambara Dasa 
(he translated the Jaimini Mahabharata and the PadmO'Purdna), 
Mahadeva Dasa, Govinda Bhanja and DamSdara Dasa. 

(2) Oriya Literature, 1500-1700 

The Jagannatha Dasa Period (16th-17th centuries) begins with 
the advent of Caitanya from Bengal into Orissa for the first time in 
1509. The King of Orissa (Orissa was at that time a great empire, 
extending from the frontiers of Bengal in the North to the Tamil 
country in the South and the Vijayanagara and the Bahmani 
empires in the West), Pratspa-rudra Deva, accepted Caitanya as 
his spiritual teacher, and a period of Vaishnava revival under the 
influence of Caitanya brought in a new development of Oriya 
literature. In Orissa, Caitanya came to have a number of intimate 
disciples and friends—Raja Ramananda Raya, who followed pure 
Bhakti ; and his five disciples, who followed Bhakti mixed with 
Jfiana, whose name were Balarama Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa, 
YasOvanta, Ananta and Acyutananda. These writers were, most 
of them, already engaged in their literary labours before they met 
Caitanya. Balarama Dasa made a rendering in Oriya verse of 
the RBmayana (c. 1500 A.D.) with matter incorporated from 
various. Puxdryi sources, which is universally popular. He wrote 
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20 other books, like versions of the Bhagavad-Qita, the Vsdanta- 
sara and books like the QuptcH/artS, Bh^va-samudra (‘the Ocean 
of Emotion’) and the Brahmanda'bhugola (‘Geography of the 
Universe’). Jagannatha Dasa was a close friend of Caitanya, who 
gave to the former the sobriquet of Ati-bada or ‘the supremely 
Great,’ because of his saintly character. He translated the 
Bhdgavata-Purana, which is perhaps the most popular book in 
Oriya, its popularity with the masses being like that of the 
RamcKarita-manasa of Tulasi-dasa in Northern India. It is read 
every evening in all Orissa villages in the BhSgavata-ghara 
or public prayer-house for reading the Bhagavata and singing 
hymns and prayers. Jagannatha Dasa introduced edifying stories 
from other sources into his Bhagavata^ and used a simple and 
easily read metre of 9 syllables for his great work* He has 
largely been responsible through this work for strengthening 
the moral qualities of the Oriya people ; and eagerness to be able to 
read the Bhagavata has helped the cause of literacy in many parts 
of Orissa. Jagannatha Dasa composed a large number of other 
works, in both Oriya and Sanskrit. YasSvanta, Ananta Dasa and 
Acyutgnanda Dasa were similarly authors of a large number of 
religious works in Oriya, and it is not necessary to enumerate them. 
The last is credited with the composition of as many as 1000 works. 

The writers who belonged to this period, 1500-1700, were a 
legion. They composed works by the score and by the hundred, 
including translations, adaptations and imitations of Sanskrit, and 
made Oriya saturated with the spirit of Sanskrit. Most of the 
religious classics in Sanskrit were made accessible in Oiiya, and 
there were romances, as well as a good deal of technical literatute. 
It will take a lot of space to enumerate the names of even the 
more important of the writers of this period and their works, 
but a few outstanding works and their authors may be mentioned : 
e. g. the Usdbhilasa of ^isu ^afikara-Dgsa, the Rahasya-^Tljari of 
Deva-durlabha Dasa, and the Rukinini-bibliS of Karttika Dgsa. A 
new type, which may be called novels in verse, was started from 
the beginning of the 17th century, when Ramacandra Pattanayaka 
wrote his Hdravali, in which the hero is an ordinary householder’s 
son and the heroine the daughter of a farmer. Pratapa Raya’s 
Salisgna is based on a well-known Oriya folk-tale. Other poets, 
like Madhusudana, Bhima Dhivara, Sadasiva and £isu I^vara-dlsa 
composed Kavyas or long poems on themes from thel’urS^, and 
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Srldhara-dssa, Visnu-dasa, Raghunatha Hari-Chandana, Trivikrama 
Bhanja and the prolific writer Dhananjaya Bhanja composed love- 
romances on non-Puranic themes. Vrndavana-dssa’s Qita^govinda 
is an excellent Oriya adaptation of the Sanskrit work, keeping 
intact the music of the Sanskrit original. The Rama-rasamxta- 
sindhu of Kahanu Dasa in 108 cantos of 108 verses each is a great 
kavya on the Ram ay ana story. 

The language of all the poets of this period, 1500-1700, is simple 
and straight-forward Oriya, without verbal tricks which became 
so great a characteristic of Oriya poetry in the 18th century. 
Dinakrsna Dasa (17th century), the author of the Rasa'kalldla 
as well as dozens of other works, was a great scholar, a polymath 
in all Sanskrit sciences, who was one of the greatest poets of Oriya. 
He was a follower of the Jnana'bhakti school of Vaishnavism. 
His Rasa-kallola deals with the loves of Radha and Krishna, and it is 
a considerable work in which every line begins with the letter k. 
Other popular works written by him are the JagamohanO’Chanda 
and the Arta^trana-Cautiia, besides his treatises on various other 
subjects. Bhupati Pandita and LOkanatha Vidyadhara were other 
distinguished poets, of whom the former wrote a great work the 
PrSmO'pancamrta on the story of Krishna and the Vaishnava 
doctrine of faith-cum-knowledge, and the latter was marked for 
the melliflousness of his language, comparable in this to Jayadeva 
himself. 


(3) Oriya Literature, 1700-1850 

Some of the above poets started a new orientatation in Oriya 
poetry—towards verbal jugglery, towards unabashed eroticism and 
even covert or open obscenity, and towards a highly sophisticated, 
artificial style. Orissa remained an independent Hindu state to 
1565, and the late Sanskrit traditions in literature, without the 
introduction of new literary genres, new view-points and new 
philosophies, were worked to death in Orissa by scholars who 
knew nothing more than improving upon what they received 
traditionally. The greatest exponent of this artificial style was 
UpSndra Bhanja, a man of unquestioned talent and a great poet 
(1670-1720). From 1700, the whole of the 18th and first half of 
the 19th centuries were dominated by his influence. He wrote 
some 42 works, some of which are still in MS. (these MS. copies 
have had a wide circulation), in which all the literary genres of 
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Orissa have been treated. The tours-de-force of the Sanskrit 
CitrO'kdvyas, poems with verbal plays, acrostics, combinations of 
different sounds etc. find their unheard of fulfilment in Upendra 
Bhanja’s works. Love-romances, poems based on the Sanskrit 
epics and the Purdnas, lyrics, compositions in various metres, 
works on rhetoric, lexicons—all of these feature in UpSndra 
Bhanja’s literary output. About 10 great romances are the 
most esteemed among his larger compositions. In the Vaidehisa- 
vildsa, on the story of the Rdmdyana, every word beginning a 
line and a half-line has ba (or m) as its first consonant; in the 
Subhadrd-Parinaya, similarly sa has been employed, and in the 
Kald-kautuka, every line begins and ends in the syllable ka. In 
the Avani-rasa-taranga, words with simple vowels only have 
been used. A section in the KotJ-brahmanda-sundan can be 
made to give descriptions of three seasons, the Rains, Winter 
and Summer, according as it is read in its entirety, or with one 
or two syllables of each line omitted. 

The scholastic mind of Orissa scholars was taken by storm 
by UpSndra Bhanja, and others came in numbers to imitate 
him, but none could supercede him. There was singular poverty 
of new subjects, and rarely a freshness of outlook. The Krishna 
story was treated by almost every poet, as well as popular themes 
from the Purdnas, and love-romances without any novelty. 
Even an authority on Oriya language and literature like Professor 
Arta-vallabha Mahanti is quite content just to list the names 
of these poets of the 18th-19th centuries with mention of some 
of their important works—it is a veritable embarass de richesse 
in a wild tropical jungle of poetical composition within a few 
limited types. Of the three score poets mentioned by him, the 
following are singled out as exceptionally meritorious in the 
list of talented men : Janardana Kavisurya, Chakrapani Pattanayaka, 
Krpasindhu Bhikhari Dasa, Visvanatha Khuntia, Bhakta-charana 
Dasa, Abhimanya Ssmanta Simhara, Yadumani Mahapatra, and 
Vrajanatha Badajena. The last composed a spirited ballad 
(SamarO'taranga) describing the fight between the Oriya forces 
under the Raja of Dhefikanal and the Marathas when the 
latter invaded Orissa, and there is thus the novelty of subject. 
Maguni Dasa composed KdHci-Kdvm, a historico-romantic poem 
giving an account of King Purus5ttama-dSva and Princess 
PadmSvati, one of the most beautiful romantic talel of mediaeval 
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India which has been very well retold in Bengali by Raftgalal 
VandyOpadhyaya (1879 ; see p. 181). 

Special mention should be made of Bhima-BhOi—a Kandh 
born blind, who became a follower of the Mahima sect and wrote 
in simple language some works on the Supreme Spirit in a monistic 
vein ; and Arakshita Dasa, who was the heir to an Orissa state but 
became a recluse and spent his life preaching the pure monotheism 
of the Vedanta, and his work on Yogic exercises {the Sarira^bhsda) 
is very popular. 

Some family chronicles in prose, and a mass of literature 
relating to the popular fasts, feasts and festivals, forming 
literature of a folk type, should also be mentioned in descri¬ 
bing the course of Oriya literature to 1850, when English 
education (and more intimate cultural and other kind of 
contacts with Bengal) brought in the Modern Epoch in Oriya 
literature. 

The English acquired Orissa from the Marathas in 1803, 
but the Oriya people remained conservative, and quite happy 
in their old way of life. As in Assam, the excessive 
predominance of Bengali officials and clerks brought about a 
neglect of Oriya, and Bengali was generally employed in teaching 
in schools, as the teachers were mainly Bengalis and books 
were available in Bengali only. But Bengalis settled in Orissa also 
helped the Oriya people to develop their language and to 
prepare books for schools upto the Entrance (or Matriculation) 
stage, from the sixties onwards. The course of literature 
in Oriya had by this time worn itself out in the old grooves, and a 
change was’necessary. 

Already from Serampore the translation of the Bible 
was taken in hand and published in parts, from 1811-1819. 
The Christian missionaries cast the first Oriya types in 1836. 
The Oriya script is the immediate sister of Bengali-Assamese 
and Maithili, but one style of Oriya writing (different from 
the Chata or current hand) with its very large top-loops as 
inconvenient and unmeaning flourishes, making the script look 
so very different from Bengali and Nagari, was unfortunately 
adopted for the printed types. An English school was first 
started at Puri in 1835, but there was not much progress in 
English education among the Oriya people for some time. 

Some local Bengalis (among whom was the Bengali poet 
27 
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Rafigalsl Banerji, see p. ISl) and the Christian (Baptist) 
Missionaries backed up the case of Oriya. As in the case of 
Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and the rest, through text-books 
and journals and translations of European works, the language 
developed a good prose style. The Oriya Journal Utkala^Dipika 
(1866), edited for 40 years by Rai Bahadur Gaurl ^afikar Rgy, 
formed a landmark in Modern Oriya. Other journals came into 
the field, to help to bring the modern outlook to the Oriya people. 
Three great poets and prosateurs arose, who changed the tone of 
the literature and introduced the modern spirit. They were : 

(1) Rai Bahadur Radhanatha Ray (1849-1908): he was a 
Bengali whose people had settled in Orissa and had made 
the language their own, in addition to Bengali. He was an 
educationist who played his part in preparing text-books and 
translations into Oriya. His verse romances, Ksdara-Qauri, 
Candrabhaga, f^andiks&vari, Yayati-Kssari, Usa and Parvati are 
entirely in the European style, and the stories are sometimes 
from European literature, but the atmosphere he evoked is most 
naturally and most beautifully Oriya. His Cilika is a very fine 
piece of descriptive nature-poetry on the Chilka lake in Orissa, 
Vsnisamhara is another poem, ancient Indian in theme, but 
modern and European in execution. He composed in his 
mature age an epic in blank verse, in the style of the Bengali 
poet Msikel Madhusudan Datta’s MsghanSda-Vadha Kdvya (see 
p. 179-180), the Mahayatra (incomplete, in 9 cantos), describing 
the story of the Pandavas making their ascent to Indra’s 
paradise, an episode at the end of the Sanskrit Mahabharata. 
This is a great work in Modern Oriya, and is a successful 
example of the naturalization of the blank-verse in the language, 
apart from the highly poetical character of the work. He 
was also one of the first Oriya story-writers in prose. 

(2) Madhusudana Rao (1853-1912): he was the scion of a 
Maharashtrian family settled in Orissa, who also was an 
educationist. He was a person deeply inspried by a sense of 
the presence of God, and his poetry has always that mystic 
and devotional feel which gives a permanent quality to it. 
He wrote in a very forceful prose a number of stories and 
essays, and his poetic genius was on the side of the lyric. 
He was a skillful metrist, and made many succe^fiil experi. 
ments in verse-forms, Vasanta-gSthS, a sonnet-sequence, and 
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Kusumafljali, both embody some of the highest flights of his 
imagination in the realms of Truth, and World, and Time. Rsi-citra, 
an imaginative picture of the life of a Vedic rishi or sage, in 
a most elevated manner, was highly eulogized in an anonymous 
article in a Bengali journal, about 1897, which is believed to 
have been Rabindranath Tagore’s. Similarly in a high key is 
his Himacalg UdayO'dariana (“Viewing the Sun-rise in the 
Himalayas”), another beautiful poem. His sense of patriotism 
has been beautifully and forcefully expressed in his Utkala'gathd, a 
volume of lyrics. Madhusudana Rao wanted to extend the horizon 
of Oriya poetry and song, in their subject matter, as well as in their 
prosody and music. 

(3) PhakiramShana Senapati (1843-1918) was the third among 
the Great Trio of Modern Oriya literature. All of them were, it 
is pleasant to record, life-long friends. It has been said what of 
the three, Radhanatha represents Sundara or the Beautiful, 
Madhusudana Siva or the Good, and PhakiramShana Satya or the 
True {Satya, Siva and Sundara being, thinking in the Upanishadic 
way, the three aspects of the Supreme Sririt). PhakiramShana’s 
career was largely as an administrator in a number of Orissa 
feudatory states ; and this gave him opportunity of studying 
men and manners, which made him the first and one of the 
greatest novelists of Orissa. He wrote some school-books also. 
His poetical works include verse translations of the Ramayana 
(this he started specially for his wife ), the Mahabkarata, the Qita, 
the Chandogya Upanisad and the HarPvamsa ; a description of 
Orissa, Vtkala-bhramana (1892); Puspamala, short poems ; Upahdra, 
35 poems in memory of his wife ; Avasara-vasarB, a book of 
poems; and Bauddhavatara Kavya (1909), on the life of the 
Buddha, in 19 cantos. He wrote three novels, of which the first, 
published originally serially and then in book-form in 1901, 
the ChO'mana Afha-gunthd (‘Six mans and Eight guntlias of Land’) 
is a powerful story of village life in Orissa—^how a tyrannical 
and unscrupulous landlord seized the land of a poor cultivator 
and brought about his destruction, and how he himself paid the 
penalty of his sin. The language is racy and colloquial Oriya, and 
from the truth of its characters and the innate tragic quality of the 
work, it has become a classic in the language. His Lachama is 
a historical novel, and his Prayakitha is a social novel of 
presentday middle-class life in Orissa; and his Atma^jivana^ 
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carita or Autobiography is also to be noted among his great 
works. 

About the same time, the modern drama in Oriya came into 
being in the works of Rsma-Sahkara Ray (1860-1920 ?). There were 
several types of primitive drama in Oriya, and the farccf and 
dance-drama ( a sort of 'music hall' drama) were also known. But 
the regular drama, as the Oriya counterpart of the Sanskrit, 
Bengali, and English drama, is a modern production. Rama- 
^ankara wrote 12 dramas, beginning with the Kand-Kaverl (1880), 
which were historical, religious and social, and farcial. There were 
other dramatists contemporaneous with and succeeding Rama- 
^ahkara, and we have in Oriya, JagamShana Lsla (whose first work 
was publishd in 1877), Bhikharl-carana PattanSyaka, Rsja 
Padmanibha Nsrayana Deva of Parlakimedi State (1872-1904) 
who wrote in collaboration with ^yama-sundara Rsja-guru, his 
teacher; RsdhamShana Rajendra DSva, Zemindar of Chitkiti, 
GSvinda Ratha, Kamapala Misra (1875-1927); and now we have 
Aswini-KurnSra Gh5sh (author of the Konarloi, 1927), Godavarlsa 
Misra ( a great political and social leader of Orissa; his 
Purusdttamadsva appeared in 1918, giving the story of King 
Purushottamadeva and Princess Padmavati, as in the romantic poem 
the Kdflci'Kdverl), Chandra-^ekhara Pani, and Kali-charana 
Pattanayaka. 

During the lull between the two World Wars, following 
the movement for a rationalistic and non-sentimental as opposed 
to the unreasoning and orthodox approach to life and literature, 
which was inaugurated in Bengal during the second decade of this 
century by Pramatha Chaudhuri (who started the journal Sabu) 
Patra : see p. 182), a similar progressive and intellectual movement 
came into being in Oriya literature also. Rabindranath Tagore also 
exerted a tremendous infiuence on this group, which called itself 
Sabuja or 'the Green Group’, and which included, among others, 
writers like Kslindi Charana Panigrahi, ^arat Chandra Mukherji, 
Baikuigitha-nstha PananSyaka, Harihara Mahsnti, and Harischandra 
Badsla; and Visvanatha Kara, editor of the journal Utkafd 
Sdhitya, gave this group his great support. Annada'^afikar Ray 
(see above, p. 184), one of the foremost writers of Bengali at the 
present day, was a member of this group, and as such he 
contributed articles and poems and translations in Oriya which 
won high approbation—he was a real link between Oriya and 
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Bengali, and Oriya writers deplore that he is now concentrating 
on Bengali and not writing in Oriya any more. 

Of the present-day writers of Orissa, we can enumerate the 
following : Nanda-kisSra Bal, whose Palli-citra, in 8 cantos, gives 
a very beautiful picture of Oriya village life ; Gangadhara Mehera, 
who wrote under the inspiration of RadhanStha Ray ; Chintamani 
Mahanti; Kuntala-Kumari Sabat Utkala-bharati, a lyric poetess of 
great distinction; Baikuntha-natha Pattanayaka, and Professor 
Namyana-mShana De (the last writer has been influenced by 
English poetry); besides Niladri Dasa. GSpabandhu D3sa (1877- 
1928 ; one of the makers of modem Orissa in the domains of educa¬ 
tional and political advancement and social service), Nilkantha Dasa, 
and GSdavarisa Misra formed a trio who founded a school at 
SatyavadI near Puri which formed the first centre of their activities ; 
and their writings, mostly in the form of essays, evoked the senti¬ 
ments of patriotism and a desire to serve the people in the minds of 
the Oriya-reading public. We have to mention Ananta Pattanayaka, 
and Bichhanda Pattanayaka, who are poets, in addition to others ; 
and the most esteemed novelists are Umesa Saraksra, Divyasifhha 
Panigrahi, GSpala Praharaja (humorist and satirist, and compiler 
of the great Oriya lexicon the Purmcandra Odid-blmsd-kosa : died 
in 1950), and Kalindi-Charana Panigrahi, a prose-writer and a 
realistic novelist of the first rank, whose greatest creation is his 
novel Mdtira Manisa ( ‘the Man of Earth’ ) giving a very true and 
sympathetic picture of Oriya life : he is also a poet of eminence. 

^achi-Kanta Rauta-Rsy is the great innovator of the ultra¬ 
modern note in present-day Oriya poetry. The modern approach and 
modern technique were taken up by other writers like GSdavarila 
Mahspgtra (a nationalist poet and story-writer). Dr. Mayadhara 
Manasimha (a poet, primarily of love, and a good critic), and 
Ananta Pattanayaka and Man5m5hana Misra who are leftist “poets 
of the people”, besides Nityananda Mahapatra and Kuhjabihsri Dasa, 
both poets. Apart from Godavarlsa Mahapatra, other story-writers 
are Kanhu-charana Mahanti, UpSndra KisOra Dasa and GSvinda 
Chandra Tripathi, besides Raja-ki45ra Raya, Raja-kisCra Pattanayaka, 
SurSndranatha Mahanti, Kamala-kanta Dasa, Udayanatha Shadangi, 
and Kanhu-charana’s younger brother GOpinatha. 

The best prosateurs are Madhusudana Dasa, Visvangtha Kara, 
Vasudeva Mahapatra, Ratnakara Pati, ^asibhushana Raya, Vraja- 
Viharl Mahanti, Vipina-Vihari Raya, Mrtyunjaya Ratha, Chintamani 
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Acharya (former Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal University) and 
Professor Artavallabha Mahsnti, distinguished as an editor of early 
Oriya texts. Prabhasa Chandra Satpati is known for his 
translations into Oriya of some foreign classics, apart from Udaya- 
natha Shadangi, Sunanda Kara, Narayana Chandra Mahanfii and 
Surendrans^ha DwivSdi, and G5davarisa Misra of the earlier 
generation. Tarini-Charana Ratha and GSpinatha Nanda, Professor 
Girija-Saftkara Ray, Pandit Vinayaka Misra, Pandit Nijakantha 
Dasa, Professor Gauri-Kumara Brahma, Bichhanda Charana 
Pattanayaka, Paramananda Achgrya, Ksdara-natha Mahapatra, 
Krupasindhu Misra, Sarvanarayana Dasa, Jagabandhu Simha, 
Krushna-Chandra Panigi^hl, Py§rim6hana Acharya, Satyanarayana 
Rajaguru and HarS-Krushna Mahatab, are critics and essayists and 
historians. Dr. HarS-Krushna Mahatab, formerly Governor of 
Bombay State and Chief Minister of Orissa, has a place of special 
eminence in Oriya life and in Oriya literature as a political leader 
and as a thought-leader, writer and organizer. Apart from history, 
he essayed also poetry and fiction. 

Oriya literature on the whole is flowing as a quiet stream, 
reflecting the limpid flow of Oriya life which is not overmuch 
disturbed by events of an earth-shaking type which have taken 
place in some of the other States of India. It reflects the character of 
an industrious and peace-loving and highly artistic people who have 
made in the past notable contributions to Indian civilization in art 
and literature (Orissa architecture and scuplture of the past are 
among the glories of India), and in building up great empires on 
more than one occasion, and extending the scope of Indian 
commerce and civilization in South-eastern Asia, and who can and 
are taking their full share of constructive work in a Free India. 
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The history of the Marathi language goes back to about 
1000 A. D., but the earliest writers whose works are extant in more 
or less authentic form belong to the second half of the 13th 
century. Marathi is a Prakritic speech standing rather by itself; 
and the connected Konkani dialects show some special features of 
agreement with the North Indian Aryan speeches. 

From its present-day northern areas in Berar and the northern 
Maratha country, the Marathi language appears to have spread east 
and south by supplanting Kol speeches (like the Bhil dialects and 
Korku) and Dravidian (the Gond dialects, Telugu and Kannada). 
Prakrit was used in Maharashtra for literature side by side with 
Sanskrit 1500 years ago ; and we have what may be called 
MsharSstri Apabhrarhsa, the latest phase of the Prakrit or 
Middle Indo-Aryan of Maharashtra. After the language had taken 
shape, it was put to both official and literary use under the 
Ysdava (Jadhawa) Kings of Maharashtra, beginning with Bhillama, 
who had their capital at Devagiri later named Daulatabad 
(1189-1294). The special modification of the Indian alphabet for 
Marathi, the Modi (which was employed for Marathi right down 
to the 18th century, after which the Nagari, as used for Sanskrit 
and locally known to Maharashtrians as the Bdlahddha script, was 
adopted in its place) took place during this period. Short Marathi 
inscriptions have been found, belonging to the 12th and 13th 
centuries. And then in the 13th century, we have a sudden floraison 
of literature in Marathi, which is certainly indicative of an earlier 
cultivation of the language for some centuries before. 

The history of Marathi Literature, as in the case of the 
literatures in its sister-speeches, can be divided into three periods : 

(1) Old Marathi Period, to 1350 A.D. ; 

(2) Middle Marathi Period, 1350-1800 A. D., .in three 
sections : (a) the Age of Transition, during which took place 
the establishment and consolidation of Muslim rule, 1350-1550 ; 
(b) the period of Muslim rule—^the Age of the Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 
and Berar Sultans, the Mogul Invasion and the Maratha Revival 
with the foundations of an Independent Hindu Kingdom by Sivaji, 
1550-1700 ; (c) the Peshwa Period, 1700-1800 ; and 

(3) New or Modem Marathi, after 1800. 
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(I) Old Marathi Period : to 1350 

The literature of this period is represented by religious 
compositions, philosophical as well as devotional, by teachers 
belonging to two Brahmanical sects which had their rise in the 
Maratha country in the 13th century. One of these was the 
3Iahdnubhava Sect (later known also as MSnbhav, in a contracted 
form), and the other the Varakarl Panth, which later became 
the chief means of expression of the Bhakti doctrine in Maharashtra. 
The second is thus the more important. It started as an off¬ 
shoot of the Mana school of the Natha^parUha of G5rakha-natha 
(of North India: see before, pp. 115, 157, 158), with its YCga 
practices and its Saiva-Vedanta philosophy, and after coming to 
Maharashtra it joined forces with the local Vsdanta School which 
favoured the worship of God as Visnu in his form of Vitthala at the 
shrine in Pandharpur, and became a school of Vedantic Bhakti with 
the figures of Visnu and Krsna as personal deities through which 
the devotees approached the Godhead. Pandharpur became the 
great centre of this school, and from the word vdri, meaning ‘the 
annual pilgrimage (to Pandharpur), which was enjoined on its 
followers and which became very popular, the sect got the 
name of Vdrdkarl. Already a number of great religious teachers 
had become associated with this Vedantic Bhakti school 
by 1290 A.D. 

The Mahdnubhdva school was founded in Maharashtra 
by Harapala-dgva alias Chakradhara, originally a Brahman from 
Gujarat, who had left high estate out of devotion to God and 
had come to Berar, and he became the disciple of a saint called 
G5vinda Prabhu. Chakradhara used the Marathi language in 
spreading his ideas, from 1263-1271. He inculcated devotion to the 
Deity in the forms of the hero Krsna and the mythical sage and 
teacher DattStrSya. Chakradhara also abjured the use of images. 
The literature composed by the early Mahdnubhdva teachers 
are the oldest compositions extant in Marathi, of the 13th. 
14th centuries. But it is not very clear why the sect became 
unpopular in the country ; and after the Muslim conquest of 
Maharashtra, the members of the Mahdnubhdva sect began to use a 
cipher script for their books and records which effectively buried 
them from circulation and public knowledge. It is believed that 
because of their professed abjuring of images they wite given 
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special privileges and concessions like freedom from taxes by tlie 
new Muhammadan rulers of Maharashtra; and this, combined 
with spiritual decay in their leaders, brought them into disrepute 
and made their older literature pass away into oblivion. Recently, 
through the exertions of the scholars Rajawade, Bhave and 
ChandOrkar, the old Mdkanublidva literature has been to some 
extent resuscitated, and we are now in possession of a number 
of books, which undoubtedly show later modifications, but 
nevertheless substantially represent works of the 13th-14th 
centuries. 

These MahEnuhham compositions are the following, to 
mention the oldest and most important works; (i) Acclrya- 

sutra and (ii) Siddhanta^sutra-patha, giving the sayings and 
teachings of Chakradhara collected by his disciple Mahindra 
Bhata, and (iii) LilS-carita, a life of Chakradhara by Mahindra. 

Bhaskarachsrya, another disciple of Chakradhara, wrote his 

* 

(iv) Siiupala-vadha, a narrative poem of a Mahabharata episode, 
which formed the first important truly literary work of Marathi. 

Outside of these earlier writers of the Mdhanuhhctva 
Sect, we have the other, the Vsdanta school represented by 
Mukunda'rsja and JnSnSsvara. Mukunda-r3ja, according to 
tradition, was older than the latter, and he is credited with 
two works, the Vivska^sindhu and the Paramamxta, treating of 
^afikaracSrya’s Vedanta. Owing to both difficulty of subject 
and stylistic defects, these books never became popular. 

JnanEsvara is held in universal ’esteem as the first great 
writer of Marathi, whose famous work in 9000 ovi stanzas, the 
Jfiansivari (as it is popularly called—^its original name being 
BhdvSrtha-dipikU), a commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, was 
completed in 1290. JhanSivara was a religious man, a SannySsi and 
a saint, who was also a prodigy of learning. His father, who was 
named Vi^ala Panta, was a Brahman who had a deeply religious 
temperament, and who gave up the world and his wife 
Rukminl (whom he had persuaded to permit him to enter the 
religious life) and retired to Banaras as a monk. But shortly 
after, he was asked by his master to return to the house¬ 
holder’s life, and to live with his wife and raise a family. 
Vitthala Panta and Rukmini had three sons and one daughter, 
all of whom became religious devotees. JSSnelvara was the 
second of the three brothers. The family was looked doy^ 
29 
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upon as outcaste, as Vit^ala Panta had abjured his monkhood 
and returned to worldly life. But the learning and piety of 
JnSnSlvara and his brothers restored them to the esteem and 
respect of the Brahmans. Jnangsvara lived only for 22 years, 
and his brothers and sister also all died when quite young. 
He had visited Banaras, where it would appear his great work 
was completed: in North India, the brothers appear to have 
come in touch with teachers of the N^hO'pantha school of 
G5rakha-natha—^the Jndnsivari mentions that Nivrttinatha, the 
elder brother of Jningsvara, who was born in 1273,, received 
initiation from Gaini-natha or GSyani-nStha, who was an 
immediate disciple of G5rakha-natha himself. JhinSsvara also 
wrote a purely philosophical treatise named Amftamhhava, 
which is a difficult work though written in Marathi, and he 
.composed a number of devotional songs and prayers which 
are popular to the present day. Through the Varakari sect, his 
popularity as a writer has been maintained, and he has his message 
as an expounder of the Qita philosophy to the present day—the 
JflSniSvari has been translated into English, into Hindi, and 
into Bengali. The vulgate text of this work was redacted and to 
some extent modernized by Ekanatha during the 16th century. 

A younger contemporary of Jnanadgva was NamadSva (died 
1350), a man of the tailor caste. Jnanadeva’s younger brother 
S6panad6va had a disciple VisOts KhScara, a grocer by 
profession, and Nama'dSva received his religious initiation 
from VisOba. Pandharpur had by this time become a great 
centre of the earlier Bhakti cult, and JHanSsvara’s teachings of 
Jflam and Bhakti were popularized by a number of non- 
Brahman teachers using the language of the people, among 
whom Namadgva was the most prominent. During his long 
life Namadgva visited Pandharpur frequently and wandered 
over the country singing his own compositions, once visiting 
Northern India itself. The devotional songs of Namadgva have 
all along remained popular, and two of them have found a 
,,place in the Sikh Adi'grantha —in Northern India he is also 
regarded as a saint of pan-lndian significance. 

During this Old Marathi period, which may be said to 
terminate with the death of Namadgva, two distinct literary forms 
became well-established in Marathi; one was the dvi metre, Which 
was % sort of rhythmic prose, the s^tenc^ being 4iviskid into short 
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lines of about 10 syllables each, followed by a half-line. and which 
was employed in narrative poems ; and the other was the abhanga 
metre, which was used for lyric compositions, particularly 
devotional songs. 

Among other, writers of this Old Marathi period, all of 
humble rank, mention may be made of JanS-Bai, a mald>aervant 
in N3mad6va’s family; Vis5ba Khgcara, NSmadeva’s master; 
GOrabS, who was a potter by caste ; Savanta, a gardener; and 
jOgI ParamSnanda, an oilman ; as well as Mukts Bal, sister of 
NamadSva, whose religious poems (tori-ce abhanga) are very famous 
and are immensely liked by the people. 

(2) Middle Marathi, 1350.1800 
(a) The Period of Transition, 1350-1550 
These two centuries are sometimes described as forming the 
‘dark period’ of Marathi literature. After the first onslaught 
of Aiauddin Khilji on the Maratha Country in 1294, fig^it with 
the Muhammadans from Northern India and gradual establishment 
of Muslim rule continued. The country was suffering from war 
and famine, and steady literary progress was not. possible. The 
Mahsnubhava sect, which had previously become tmpopular through 
some concessions granted to ,it by the new Muslim rulers of 
Maharashtra, gradually recovered some of its old prestige, as all 
Hindu sects ultimately suffered from Muslim apathy and hostility, 
and a rapprochement gradually took place. The honour paid to 
the mythical sage DattatrSya by the Mahanuhhava sect spread 
also to the followers of the Vsrakarl school. Among teachers 
and writers of this Age of Transition were Narasimha-sarasvati 
and Janardana Swami, the piaster of Ekanatha, both of the 
Varakari sect. Poems of a devotional nature ascribed to them 
are current. A disciple of Narasimha wrote in verse the history 
of the sage^od DattStreya known as Quni-carita^ and tips work' 
is held in esteem by both Varakaris and Mahanubhavas. ‘ '. 

* (b) The Second Middle Marathi Period: the Period <af 

Muslim Rule and Maratha Revival, 1550-1700; ' 
fikanjitha Swami (1548-1599), the third great teacher of 
Maharashtra after Jnansivara and Namadeva, dominated the 
earlier part of this age, and he is still a forcje ;in;. Maharsto|itt«k 
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life and literature, like Tukarama of the 17th caitury, 
Ekanatha was a saint and a reformer, greatly influenced by 
Jn3nSsvara’s writings which he edited, and he studied under 
Janardana Swam! at DSvagiri (Daulatabad). It was his master 
who inspired him to take up writing poetry. His first* work 
was a short one, the CatuhilokO'Bhagavata, Then he composed 
his versi<m of the 11th section of the Bkdgavata Purana known 
as the Ekariathi Bhagavata, which is held in highest respect 
and read by thousands of people every day. It is, after the 
Jnangsvari, the most famous book in early Marathi. The 16th 
century Brahmanical Renaissance found in Ekanatha its great 
exponent. After his Bhagavata, he composed a Bhavartha 
Ramayam ; each of these two works is in 20,000 ovi verses. 
Riikmim‘'Svayamvara is another poem on Krishna and his 
marriage with Rukmini. Maruda is another popular work. His 
edition of the JTidneivarl is the one which is now commonly 
read. His versions of the Purdna stories brought a veritable 
rehabilitation of the old Hindu culture in Maharashtra. In 
addition, Ekanstha was a great reformer, and by his own 
behaviour he showed how we should get rid of caste and untouch- 
ability in our daily life: orthodox Brahman though he was, 
he tended an untouchable boy, and took food with an 
untouchable family. All this had a great importance in 
strengthening the Maratha masses in their religion. 

Muktgsvara ( 1608-1660 ), son of Ekanatha’s daughter, 
continued the work of his grand-father by composing a Marathi 
RamUya'^a early in life, and then his version of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The entire work was done by him, but only a few of the 18 parvans 
are now available. This is a great work, and the first parvan is the 
one where the poet is at his best. He wrote a vigorous and 
expository style in the works he has to his credit. 

Associated with this revivalist movement were other poets, 
like DssS-panta, who was a voluminous writer (his QitSrrutvd is said 
to be in 150 thousand ovi verses) *, Rsmavallabha-dssa, who' 
sought to emulate JnsnSsvara is composing philosophico-religious 
works; Siva-Kaly9na, who wrote on the loves of Krish^ia and 
the Gopis ; and LOlimba-raja, well-known for his poetical songs 
and prayers and for his poem on the early life of K^ishi^a. 

Contemporaneous with Ekanatha was another great writer 
of Marathi, a religious man like the Indian Sanny^^Sf but a 
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foreigner who had come from Europe, settled in Western India 
and made the Marathi language his own. This was an English* 
man, Thomas Stephens (1549*1619), who, born in England of 
a merchant family, became a Roman Catholic, and then he 
went to Rome where he was made a Jesuit. He was sent by 
way of Lisbon to come to Goa, where the Portuguese were 
already well-established, to help other missionaries in converting 
. the Indian people. Stephens is better known by his Portuguese 
name Padre Estevao. He arrived in India in 1579, being the 
first Englishman to round the Cape of Good Hope. A letter 
he wrote from Goa to his father, who was a merchant in 
London, is said to have been a direct cause for the ultimate 
establishment of the English East India Company in 1599 
with a charter from Queen Elizabeth. Stephens stayed in 
India for 40 years, up to his death, working as a missionary 
in the Malabar Coast. He first learned the Konkani dialect of 
Goa, and then he acquired literary Marathi and read the works 
of Mukunda-raja, Jnangsvara and NamadSva. He composed a 
great work in Marathi in dvi metre, the Khrista-Purana, on 
Bible history and the life of Christ, embodying the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It was printed (in the Roman 
script as used by the Portuguese fathers for Konkani) in 1616, 
in 1649, in 1654 and again in 1907. Stephens evinces a great 
love for Marathi, and his work, largely read by Goanese Christians, 
is quite a classic for standard Marathi also. Ekanatha and 
Stephens were worlds apart in their philosophy, yet they had 
much in common, as being genuinely concerned with the 
welfare and improvement of the masses; but they never could 
meet. The work of Thomas Stephens in the 16th-17th centuries 
indicates the adaptability of a Modern Indian language to a new 
and a totally foreign religious atmosphere. 

During the second half of the 17 th century, there started 
the Hindu political revival of the Marathas under the leader* 
ship of the great §ivSjl, and on the literay side and in the 
domain of ideas, conspicuous service was rendered by the Marathi 
poets and teachers. Contemporaneous with MuktSsvara were two 
other* great men of the century, the Saint Tuksrsma (1588* 
1649), and the inspirer of the Hindu revival and teacher of 
^ivaji, Samartha RamadSsa (1608-168Z). Their fame, like that 
of HamadSva and of the great ^ivajl himsdf, ht India*wide. 
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In Marathi literature, one would think first of the ahhaAgas or 
religious verses of Tukargma. The Hindu empire built by the 
Peshwas in the 18th century on the foundations of a revived 
Mahrashtra State by ^ivgji in the 17th century goes back to the 
doctrines of Ramadsrsa ; and historically considered, the tricolour 
banner of a Free India has its ochre or saffron band at the top, 
signifying Renunciation, ultimately from Rsmadasa’s sannyMi or 
mendicant’s scarf of the same colour which ^ivgjl took up as 
the flag (the bhagava zSr}da or jhanda) of the Hindu State 
founded by him. 

Tukarama, of humble Siidra origin, was a poet of the 
masses in the truest sense of the term, His people were all 
attached to the worship of Vitthala, and he developed a 
religious and other-worldly tendency from his early age. His life 
was full of poverty and suffering in its early period, and this 
determined his detachment from the world. His was a soul 
thirsty for the love and knowledge of God, but at the same 
time he preached reform in life and society. He was, however, 
primarily a poet of abandon to the mercy of God and of 
religious self-dedication. His 5000 abhangas or stanzas of 
praise, prayer and admonition are in a very direct style and 
in simple Marathi, and they in their totality form a veritable 
Bible for the Marathi'speaking people, to which highly educa^ 
ted intellectuals also feel attracted. 

Samartha Ramadasa was a man of God who had taken 
up the life of a celibate mendicant without worldly attachment; 
yet he realized the value of organized socio-political life under 
a ruler who understood his duties, if the religion and the 
ideals it stood for were to live. Fortunately, the wisdom and 
guidance of Ramadasa and the active zeal of ^ivajl were a 
unique combination, and as a result we have the rise of the 
Maratha State and the extensive Hindu Revival in 18th century 
India. RSmadasa, born as Narayana the son of the Brahman 
Suryaji Panta ThSsara and his wife Ranubai, gave up the 
world on the eve of his marriage; and as a wanderer he 
travelled over the whole of India for 12 years. It is likely 
that the influence of the Rama cult as taught by Tulasidasa 
in Northern India had something to do with his organization 
and his teachings. He wrote his Dclsa^ddha, whtch is on^ of 
the great books in Indian literature. It teaches w active faith 
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^ in God, asking people unflinchingly to do their appointed 
duties, and organize their life for the social as well as spiri* 
tual benefit of everybody. He wanted to organize young men 
in villages to be ready for the service of their society and 
religion, and he showed himself to be both a spiritual teacher 
and a practical social builder. This unique combination makes 
Ramadasa one of the most remarkable personalities in the 
htstory of India. Hindu history during the last few centuries 
owes a lot to the teachings of Ramadasa as they took shape 
in the achievements of ^ivaji and the Marathas and other 
Hindu peoples. 

Another poet who carried on in the 17th century the spiritual 
inheritance of Jnanesvara and of the Sanskrit sacred books was 
Vamana Pandita (1615-1678). The Bhagavad'gitU inspired him, 
as it did a good many other teachers in mediaeval and modem 
India (particularly in Maharashtra), to prepare a new comment 
tary on it, the Yatharthordlpika, and and to render it literally 
into Marathi as well, as the Sama-Hoki-QUa. His other philo¬ 
sophical works include the Nigama-sdra, giving the substance 
of Vedic teaching as it was then conceived to be; and he 
composed narrative poems on Purdna stories, like those about 
^ri-Krishna, and translated in verse Sanskrit works like the 
Three iatakas or Centads of Bhartrihari and the Qangd-lahart 
(Hymn to the River Ganges) of JagannStha. VSmana Pandita 
enriched Marathi prosody by introducing new metres based 
on Sanskrit. Marathi was till then rather poor in this respect. 

Raghunatha Pandita (c. 1650) is well-known for his narrative 
poems, particularly for his Nala-Damayanti-Svayamvaraf on the 
story of Nala from the Mahdbhdrata, 

During the 17th century, Sanskrit-knowing scholars took 
it as their duty to improve Marathi along the lines of Sans¬ 
krit, and they served as a great check to the tendency to 
Persianization which the official language of the Maratha 
courts shows. 

During the second half of the 17th century, a new kind 
of folk-poetry came into prominence in Marathi. It was that 
of the Powddds or War Ballads (from Sanskrit Pravdda )/ and 
these continued to be composed down to the 19th century. These 
ballads are simple yet spirited compositions, mostly anonymous 
4n thejr gqthorship, and they form a very chajiypteristic “ 
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contribution of Marathi to the sum-total of Indian Bteratuw. 
Good collections of them have been made, and ng i 
translations of some are available; on the basis of these, 
Rabindranath Tagore has introduced some of them in his stirring 
verse to Bengali readers. The poets who composed and sung these 
PowSdlSs and other war poetry were known as Sdhirs, which 
is the Arabic word Id'ir ‘poet’. Professional Powodo'singers 
later formed themselves into a class or caste known as 
Qdndhalis* 

The Marathas were creating- history in India, and the 
writing of chronicles, at first terse statements year by year, and 
of despatches, took a definite form from the second half of the 17th 
century. These chronicles (Bakhars) were continued down to the 
end of the Maratha rule. 

(c) The Peshwa (Maratha) Period, 1700-1800 

During the 18th century, Maratha military and political 
power became dominant throughout the whole of India, and 
although it suffered a severe check at the third battle of Panipat 
in 1761 from the hands of the Afghan invaders, it remained 
easily the most powerful Indian political organization upto the 
end of the century. The work of the great teachers like 
Tukarama and Ramadssa was over, and with the growth of 
Maratha influence, and culture, certain sophisticated forms 
of literature came in. A number of poets of the refined 
and learned type came into prominence during the 18th 
centuiw. 

Sridhara (1678-1728) was in the line of Ekanstha, 
Muktgsvara and Vamana Pandita. He is well-known in 
Marathi literature for his adaptations in Marathi of the 
Mahabharata, the Bhagavata-PurSna and the Rdmdyana —known 
respectively as Pctty^va-pratUpa^ Hari-vijaya and RSma-vijaya, 
which are the compositions from which most Marathi-speakers 
receive their knowledge of these great Sanskrit works, partis 
cularly from among the unlettered. Through these works he is 
one of the most popular writers of Maradii. His style is 
simple and direct, his language also is simple, and his 
poetic qualities further embellish his verses with descriptive 
passages and similes which come easy in his narration. 

MSdhva'muni (d. 1753) first brought in the sectdar tale 
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in Marathi literature. His Dhansivara is the story of a miserly 
individual, a sort of a novel and character-sketch in verse, which 
presented a new thing to Marathi readers. Another story in verse 
is that of King Chova (Kath3 Cova-raya-ci). 

Contemporaneous with Madhva-muni as a story-teller was 
Amrta-rSya (1698-1753) who wrote poems like Durvasa'yatrS, 
Draupadl'vastrcU’harana and Dhruva'carita in a new quick-moving 
metre of his own creation, the katav. 

Mahlpati (1715-1790) of Ahmednagar State collected tlaes 
and traditions about religious men and composed a number 
of hagiographical poems on the saints of Maharashtra which 
have very great historical importance, as Mahipati was largely 
objective and had a sense of realities. His works are: 
(i) Bhakta^vijaya, (ii) SantaAilamrta (finished 1757), (iii) Santa-vijaya 
and (iv) BhaktaAUamrta (1762 : gives the histories of some 60 saints 
and poets). He wrote also other devotional and Puranic narrative 
poems. 

The greatest scholar-poet of the 18th century was M5r6-panta 
(or Mayura Pandita ; 1729-1794), described as “the most versatile 
and voluminous” among the poets of Marathi. A Sanskrit scholar 
specially versed in the Puranas, he could handle with ease his 
mother-tongue in all tournures of expression derived from Sanskrit. 
After a good study of Sanskrit, he became famous as a reader of 
Purana stories, and he found a rich patron quite early. He visited 
Banaras and other places in North India. He composed a large 
number of poems on Puranct subjects, on the life of Krishna from 
the Bhagavata and the Hari'vamsa ; and his greatest work 
was his version of the Mahabharata, written in the arya metre, 
which he brought out after 10 years of labour in his mature age. 
His devotional lyrics, like the Samsaya^ratna'mala and the Kekavali, 
are also very widely esteemed. M5r5-panta’s life synchronizes with 
the greatest days of Maratha glory. As can only be expected, 
M5r0-panta was followed by a number of imitators, who wrote 
on in his style up to the establishment of the modem school in 
Marathi. 

The Lavani is, like the Powada, a special type of poetry 
in Marathi. It is the secular love-song, without reference to 
Krishna and Radha, and in the 18th century the Lavani vied 
with the Pdw34^ in popularity. A kind of dance-'drama with 
song and music had become popular in Maharashtra in the 
29 
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18th century. This was known as the TamcLia, in which boys dressed 
as women would sing vulgar and even obscene lavanis. Rsma 
J5si (1762-1812), a Brahman, liked these tamaias in his youth 
and composed songs for them, but later in life he fell under 
the spell of MorS-panta and wrote on serious religious 
subjects in the metres used for lUvanis. Ananta Phandi 
(1744-1821), a Brahman, whose family was that of bankers, 
also began as a supporter of tcimasas and composed both very 
popular Lavanis and Powadas and songs in a new metre he 
had invented—^the phataka or ‘whip’. Later in life, through the 
inflence of the saintly Rani AhilyS Bai of Indore, Ananta Phandi 
took to serious literature, and composed and sang his religious 
poems in a variety of metres, including the katav and the 
phataka. 

The prose chronicles (Bakhars) continued to be written during 
the 18th century, and there were court chroniclers known as 
Bakhar-kars, The last famous writer of Bakhars was Malhar Rama- 
rav Chitnis, who lived about 1810 A. D. 

In the tradition of the Vedantist poets of old, we have 
in the 18th century at least one great writer, SOhirQba (1714- 
1789), whose works are learned and full of the spirit of 
Vedantic devotion, but they are not popular. 

The eighteenth century passed into the nineteenth in the 
midst of a general decay of Maratha power, and in 1818, after 
a war with the British, Maratha independence was over, by 
the British deposing Peshwa BajI Rao II and taking over his 
territories. The Nizam had a good part of Maharashtra under 
him, and the Bhonsales of Nagpur, the Holkars of Indore, and the 
Gaekwads of Baroda were Maratha potentates under British 
protection. 

(3) New or Modern Marathi: from 1800 A. D. 

With the establishment of the rule of the East India 
Company over the Maratha country in 1818, the people came 
into closer touch with English culture and literature from the 
beginning of the 19th century, although from Bombay some 
influence was felt (Bombay was in British hands since 1667). The 
first attempts to create a modern literature in Marathi came 
from two distant and unexpected places—Tanjore and Calcutta. 
The Maratha R5j9 of Tanjore, Tailsji-rsv, in the^ heart of the 
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Tamil country, adopted in 1782 as his son a prince from the 
Bhonsale family, and this young prince, Sarphdji Mahsrgj, was 
taught English by a missionary, Schwartz, who was made hi* 
tutor. Sarphsji handed over his estate to the management of 
the East India Company for an annuity, and from 1798 to 
his death in 1824, he spent his time in scholarly pursuits, and 
established a fine library. He wanted to create modern literature 
in Marathi, and in 1817 he actually had the Fables of Aesop 
translated into Marathi through his chief adviser Sakh:nna 
Pandit, and printed this work with Devanagari types and illustrated 
with woodcuts from a printing press he had established 
in the palace at Tanj ore. This printing press went to ruin after 
the Raja’s death, but a beginning was made under enlightened 
auspices of Sarphoji Maharaj. 

The Baptist Missionary in Bengal, William Carey (see pp. 133, 
176, 177, 199) also was a pioneer in the modernizing of Marathi and 
in the printing of books in it. Along with Sanskrit and Bengali he 
learned Marathi, and published a Marathi Gramm.ar from Serampore 
in 1805, using the Bala-bSdha or Nagari letters. Then he brought 
out a dictionary of Marathi and English, of 600 pages, in which he 
employed the Modi character. He rendered into Marathi portions 
of the Bible, and some books from Bengali and Hindi into Marathi 
—altogether about 10 books. 

Mounstuart Elphinstone. (afterwards Lord Elphinstone) was 
Governor of Bombay, and after the extinction of the Maratha 
(Peshwa) rule, he became the first Governor of Bombay Presidency 
in 1818. He followed a most enlightened policy towards Marathi, 
supporting the creation of a new or modern literature in it. 
Already in 1815, a Vidyottsjaka Sabfia was established in Bombay 
with a modern outlook, and other societies came into being, inclu¬ 
ding one for the publication of text-books in the various branches 
of European learning. This ushered in an age of translations 
from English, which established a workable modern prose style in 
Marathi. • 

Among the first prose-writers, including translators, were 
the following ? (i) Sadgsiva Ka^Ingth (alias B£pu Saheb) ChatrS 
(1788-1830), who translated fiom Sanskrit as well as from English ; 
(ii) Bsl Gafiggdhar Ssstri Jambhekar (1810-1846), a Sanskrit 
scholar who specialized in Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy^ 
and became a professor of Mathfsmatics and Astronomy in the 
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Elphinstone Institution in Bombay. He wrote works on 
history, geography, grammar, mathematics and astronomy, and 
started an Anglo-Marathi newspaper and a Marathi magazine 
with another writer Bh§u Mahajan (G5vind VitAal Mahsjan, 
1815-1890). A succession of Marathi papers was started anc3 edited 
by Mahajan. 

Translation work continued, making slow progress, of 
English books on the arts and sciences ; and in the meanwhile, 
the study of old literature also was given a new form by the 
publication of a selection from old poets, the Navanita by 
ParasurSma-pant Tatya GsdbSle. The great Marathi-English 
Dictionary under the editorship of the English missionary 
J. T. Molesworth and G. and T. Candy appeared in 1831 (Second 
edition, 1857). English Missionaries also joined educationists 
under Government employ in preparing text-books. 

During this first or preparatory half-a-century for Modern 
Marathi, the Marathi drama took its rise. Mahadev GSvind- 
sastri Kslhatkar (1811-1862) was a good Sanskrit scholar before he 
learnt English, and he rendered some English poems into 
Marathi verse, besides some works in science; and he intro¬ 
duced Shakspere to Marathi readers by translating Othello. 
Vishnu Amrt Bhave, however, wrote the first Marathi drama 
which was played in 1841—the Sita-Svayamvara, with songs and 
dances—under the patronage of Appasaheb Patwardhan, Chief 
of Sangli. Bhave wrote a few more plays on episodes from 
the two great Sanskrit epics. 

Bajvant Pandurahg KirlSskar (1843-1885) wrote some 4 
dramas, rather Indian operas with plenty of music, the first of 
which was a play on the life of ^afikaracharya (1871). Next 
to him as a dramatist of Marathi was Vasudev Vaman KharS 
(1858-1924)) poet as well as dramatist; and then there was Ram 
Ga^Ss Gadkarl (1885-1919), also well-known as a poet, who 
wrote 18 dramas, social as well as historical. 

The foundation of the University of Bombay in 1857 (simul- 
taneously with those of Calcutta and Madras) made English 
education well-established in Western India, and a direct 
advancement of Marathi literature resulted from it. Transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit literarure were taken up by Parasuram 
Tatya GQdbOlg (1799-1874) and Krishinia Sastri Rajawadg (1820- 
1900): Kpsh;ja Hari Chiplu^ikar (1844-1878) comihenced as a 
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prose writer; Vishnu Bhikaji G5khale (1825-1871) wrote and 
spoke in defence of Hinduism—his great work on the subject 
being his Vedokta-Dharma-prakasa (‘Exposition of the Religion 
inculcated in the Vedas’). 

After 1860, attempts were made at writing novels in 
Marathi, and the first novel, MaKjughosa, a romantic story of 
the mediaeval type, was published in 1868, the author being 
Narayan-rav SadSsiv Risbud, who wrote two other novels. 

One remarkable thing about Marathi literature of the 19th 
century was that so many eminent Sanskritists took their 
share in developing it. Marathi literature was never divorced 
from the ‘high seriousness’ of a classical language like Sanskrit. 
In addition to the other scholars and writers mentioned above, 
we may name, among the giants of the second half of the 
19th century, such eminent men as MahadSv MSresvar Kuntg 
(1835-1888), ^ahkar Pandurafig Pandit (1840-1894), Vin5yak-r5v 
KSndadev Oka (1840-1914, author of biographical and his¬ 
torical works), Mahadev GSvind Ranade (1842-1907 : educa¬ 
tionist, lawyer, judge, patriot, who successfully fought the case 
of the mother-tongue in University education); Kalinath 
Trimbak Telang (1850-1893 : eminent scholar of Sanskrit, who 
translated the Bhagavad'Qita in ‘the Sacred Books of the East* 
series started from Oxford by F. Max Mueller); Ramakrishna 
GSpal Bhandarkar (1837-1925 : great Sanskritist, historian, 
philologist and archaeologist, who revived the study of Tukaram 
and other classics in Marathi); Narasimha Chintama^ Ksikar, 
besides others. 

A master prose-writer was Vishnu-^astrl Krishna Chiplunkar 
(1850-1882), who is sometimes called “the Father of Marathi 
Prose’’. His great contribution was a series of essays on various 
literary and social topics, known as the Nibandha^imlddarkif 
in which he remains immortal, although he died only when 
32. The sweet-reasonableness of his argument, his satire and 
humour, and his forceful language made this book a classic from 
the time the articles began to appear, and they were published 
in their final from in 1882. 

G5p3l Ga^s Agharkar (1856-1895) was a social reformer 
who brought out an adaptation of Shakspere’s Hamlet (as 
Vikara-Vilasita, 1883). As an essayist, he comes only next to 
Vishigiu-^sstri Chiplunkar. He was an educationist as well as a 
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journalist, who edited the well-known Poona paper the Kesari 
and brought out the Sudharaka. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920), educationist, journalist, 
patriot and political fighter, Vedic scholar and antiquarian, and 
philosopher, was one of the great men of modern India. His 
greatest work in Marathi is the Qltd-rahasya (‘Secret of the 
Gita’), besides expositions of Hindu religion and works on the 
history of the Indian fight for independence through the Home- 
rule Movement. 

Among writers of creative literature in modern Marathi, 
some of the outstanding names may be mentioned. 

The new or modern note in Marathi poetry came with 
the writings of Krishngjl Kesav Dambe, known as ‘KeWa-sut’ 
(1866-1905). In him Marathi poetry comes from the earlier 
archaistic and even mediaeval school to the modern. In one 
of his powerful poems composed in 1889 he gives the complaint 
of a starving day-labourer in front of the ostentatious wealth 
of the rich, presenting the point of view of the exploited 
worker. After Dambe we have to mention Reverend Narayan 
Vsman Tilak, Ram Gangs Gadkari (sobriquet ‘GSvindsgraj'), 
Vinayak Janardan Karandikar, ‘Bal-kavi’ (Tryambak Bapuji 
ThSmare), ‘Bee’ (Gupte), and Bhaskar Ramchandra Tambe. 

In fiction, Hari Narayan Apte (1864*1919), is called “the 
prince of novelists” in Marathi. He was a failure in several 
professions, and was made manager of the Anandasrama Institu¬ 
tion at Poona, which brought out so many Sanskrit classics. He 
wrote a number of social and historical novels from 1885 onwards, 
his literary output being some 50 volumes, of which half are 
novels. He was specially powerful in depicting the sufferings 
and the psychology of women, particularly widows in Hindu 
society and young wives in joint-families; and there is a 
glowing idealism and patriotism in his writings. His best works 
are Pan Icon laksyat ghetd ? (‘Who takes into consideration ?’), 
Mi (‘I’), Usahkal (‘Dawn’—a historical novel of ^ivaji’s time), 
Keval Svardjya-sathi (‘Only for Freedom'), Qadh alS, pai} Simha 
gela (‘The Fort was won, but the Hero died’), Vajraghat 
(‘Thunder-bolt’), etc. Hari Ngrsyan AptS unquestionably is one 
of greatest figures in Modem Indian literature. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji's Bengali novels were rendered 
into Marathi by Vitthal Sitsrsm Gurjar, Vasudgv^ GOvind 
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Apte, Ka^inath Hari Modak, and others. Works of ^arat Chandra 
Chatterji and Prabhat Kumar Mukherji also are available in 
Marathi. Bengali literature, particularly in fiction, has exerted 
a very great influence on that of present-day Marathi, either 
by direct translations from Bengali, or through English. ( On the 
other hand, Tukaram’s religious poetry and the Marathi ballads 
on ^ivSji have been introduced into Bengali by SatySndranath 
Tagore, an elder brother of Rabindranath, and by Rabindranath 
himself—-the latter’s great poem on Sivgji is a remarkable 
appreciation from the poet from Eastern India of the aims 
and ideals of Sivgji which are at the root of the Maratha 
Renaissance of the 17th-18th century and of Indian nationalism in 
the 19th and 20th, just as the North Indian Hindi Poet Bhushan, 
contemporary of Sivaji, showed his admiration of Sivgji by 
his famus compositions.) In recent years, the social situation 
in Bengal, and the question of Hindu-Moslem relations in East 
Bengal at the time of the Partition, have exercised Marathi writers— 
e.g. S. R. Viwalkar’s novel Sunlta (1948) and some of Mama 
Varerkar’s works. 

Vaman Malhar Josi (1882-1943) has some popular novels— 
Asram-harini, an idealistic story of ancient India, Susild-ca Dev 
(‘the Lord i. e. Husband of Susila’) and Ragini (a philosophical and 
literary disquisition on a slender story). 

Narayan SItaram Phadke, a professsor of Philosophy, is 
looked upon by many as the most popular novelist of Marathi, 
although he is criticized as being rather frank in depicting some 
of his love situations. He has written some 30 novels, 
besides short stories, essays, scenarios and dramas. 

Vishnu Sakhgrgm Khandgkar (born 1898) is a teacher, and a 
serious writer who is quite prolific. He excels in pathos, and tragic 
endings are common. He presents a contrast to Narayan S. Phadkg 
who verges on the sensual, although love is the pivot of his 
stories. 

Gajgnan Tryambak MadkhOlkar, journalist, is another popular 
novelist, living now in Nagpur. His works, not extensive in number, 
are descriptive in nature ; love is the main theme, and his leftist and 
socialistic outlook makes him popular with the younger generation 
as a modernist. 

Purush5ttam YasSvant Despgndg is ultra-modem, in abjuring 
allegiance to ol4 moral standard and old conventions (e.g. in his 
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Bandhana Palikade ‘Beyond all Restraint’). Like Phadkg and 
MadkhSlkar, he looks to the future morals and to what the future 
may bring to us. 

Among other novelists of the present generation are to 
be mentioned Sane Guruji (1899-1950), R. V. Dighe, VlsrSm 
Bedgkar, Had5p, Sawant, and the women novelists Mrs. Mslati 
Bgdgkar (pen-name VibhsrSni Shirurkar), Mrs. Gits Ssne, Mrs. 
Mukta-bai Dikshit (Krishna-bai), Mrs. Kamalabai Tilak and Mrs. 
KusumSvati Dgspgndg. 

Nsrayan Hari Apte is a novelist of the present day who 
follows the old ideals of restraint, so far as the modern amoral and 
“progressive” ideas are concerned. 

In the short story and the novel, some of the present-day 
writers, as it can be only expected, show a leaning towards Marxism. 
The following are among the popular writers in this line ; Y. G. 
J5si, V. V. Bokil, Gangadhar Gadgil, Bhave, V. S. Gurjar, 
S. K. Kslhatkar, Diwgkar Krishna, P. K. Atre, Shamrao Oak, 
C. V. J6si, Aravind Gskhalg, Vyafikatesh Madgulkar, S. N. Ghate, 
C. Y. Mara the, Anngbhai Ssthe, Ranganokar Lakshman-rSv 
Sardesai Pgdhyg, and GhSrghatg. 

Vinayak DamSdar Savarkar, patriot and nationalist leader, 
former president of the Hindu Mahasabha organization, has a 
powerful work on his experiences during his 25 years penal servitude 
in the Andamans for anti-British activities (Kals Pani, ‘the Black 
Waters’). 

There have been a good number of writers of serious prose— 
including autobiographies,—and among them we can signal out 
two leaders, Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karvg and Mrs. Durga Bhagavat, 
who have introduced a subtle personal style in the Marathi 
essay. 

Among outstanding poets of the modern age, after the poets 
of the first period like Anna MSrgsvar Kunte, Vasudgv-Sastri 
Kharg, and Ram Gangs Gadkari, we have in the twenties the 
Ravikiran Mandal group of naturalists, of whom the most 
important were the thinkers Madhav Tryambak Patwardhan 
(1894'1939, ‘Msdhav Juliyan’ was his pen-name), ^ahkar Kgsav 
Kangtkar (alias ‘Gins’), Yasvant Dinkar Pendharkar (pen-name 
‘Yasvant’); and the novelist Gajanan Tryambak MadkhOlkar, men¬ 
tioned before. Anant Kangkar (b. 1905) is greatly admired for his 
songs and lyrics. B. S. Mardhgkar (1907-1956) anS P, S. Rggg 
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brought in a new, outlook and a new method in modem Marathi 
poetry. They are among the most modern in their attitude 
and their technique. Among this new school fall ^arat-Chandra 
MuktibSdh, Binda Karandikar, Y. D. Bhave, Manges PadgSonkar, 
Vasant Bspat, Omar Shaikh, ManS-Mohan, G. D. Madgalkar, 
A. R. DespSndS {‘Anil’ ) author of charming prose-poems, 
N. G. Despsnde, and V. V. Shirwadkar (‘Kusumagraj’). 

The dramatists of the earlier, formative period have been 
mentioned before. Krishnsjl Prabhakar Khadilkar is among the 
senior dramatists who is quite popular: his plays, based on 
the Puranas as well as on romantic and historical themes, over 
25 in number, are read, and not so much acted. Narasimha 
Chintaman Kelkar (1872-1947), contemporaneous prose writer with 
Khadilkar, was an outstanding literary critic, who wrote also 
some dramas of a historical character. The farces of Madhavrso 
J5si, and his social satires, are well known. The most popular 
dramatists of the present day are Prahlad Kesav AtrS, (born 
1898), who has been mentioned before as a writer of fiction 
and who is now regarded as the leading dramatist of 
Marathi. He has not written much—barely a dozen works, 
mostly socio-political dramas. As a humorist and critic he is 
liked, but his humour is broad rather than intellectual. Bhargav 
Vitthal Varerkar (alias Mama VarSrkar), a senior writer, has 
about 20 plays with social themes with happy endings. Like 
Atre, he is influenced by the European drama, and he also 
treats sympathetically socialistic themes and the labour movement. 
Varerkar’s Sona-cS Kalas (‘The Vase of Gold’), SattS-cS Quldm 
{‘Slaves of Capitalistic Power’), for example, are directed against 
capitalism. Mama VarSrkar is also a novelist of note, and he 
is the prolific author of some 115 novels, which are of varying 
quality ; of these, 28 are detective novels, and 58 are translations 
from Bengali (specially from §arat Chandra Chatterji). His 
translations have been appreciated as having a ‘consummate 
ease’. His original novels deal with the poor and the down¬ 
trodden, but such characters have taken a new life from him, in 
being bold and assertive. PurushCttam GanSs SahasrabuddhS 
and Santaram Gopal Gupte are other writers of 

social dramas as well as historical and patriotic plays. 

Western India gave asylum to certain peoples of the 
West forced out of their country through religious persecution ; 

30 
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the Syrian Christians, the Jews, and the Parsis. There is a large 
Jewish population in the Maratha country whose mother-tongue is 
now Marathi. The Beni Israel Community (as distinguished from 
the Arabic-speaking Jews, recent arrivals in India from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the earlier Malayalam-speaking Jews, “Black Jews” 
and “White Jews”, from Malabar) has produced a good many 
writers of Marathi, particulary in the 19th century, and they 
have specially written in Marathi on subjects connected with the 
Jewish religion, history and culture. This work of Indian Jews in 
an Indian language does not appear to be known* to the Western 
Jewish World. 

The future of Marathi literature is quite bright—as 
in the case of other Indian languages. The foundation of the 
University of Poona and the establishment of the Maratha-speaking 
State of Maharashtra, together with the liberation of Goa, bid fair 
to be of great importance for the improvement and advancement of 
Marathi, both language and literature. 



GUJARATI LITERATURE 


Gujarati as a language is closely connected with the Marawari 
form of Rajasthani, and as a matter of fact it may be said 
that Gujarati and Marwari were one language upto about 1600 
A. D., after which they began to differentiate, Marwari being 
linked up with Northern India, coming very much under the 
spell first of Braj'bhasha and then of Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu). 
Braj-bhasha was studied extensively by Gujarati-speakers also, and 
among Braj-bhasha poets from after 1600 there are a good number 
of Gujaratis. 

Gujarati is now spoken by over 11 millions, and it has 
been taken overseas, particularly to East Africa, by Hindu 
(Brahmanical and Jain) as well as Muslim merchants who have 
settled in the British territories of East Africa, Central Africa 
and South Africa, as well as in Mauritius. Gujarati arose as a New 
Indo-Aryan language, current over the whole of Gujarat and 
Western Rajasthan, about 1000 A. D. The oldest compositions 
that we find in the Gujarat area at this period (apart from Sanskrit) 
are in ^aurasenl or Nagara Apabhramsa. The language was 
developing, but the early writers still preferred to use the late 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Apabhramsa) and not the actual living 
New Indo-Aryan Gujarati-Marwari speech, the ‘Old Western 
Rajasthani’, as L. P, Tessitori, the Italian scholar who studied in 
great detail this form of Early New Indo-Aryan, has called it. The 
history of literature in Gujarat-Rajasthan has become one of the 
most glorious in India—in Sanskrit, in Prakrit and in ApabhraniM, 
particularly in the 10th-12th centuries, when Old Western Rajasthani 
as the immediate source of Gujarati was taking shape as a New 
Indo-Aryan language. 

Gujarati literature in its history can be conveniently divided 
into three periods : 

(1) the Old Gujarati Period, upto c. 1450 A. D. 

(2) the Middle Gujarati Period, upto 1800 ; and 

‘ (3) the New or Modem Gujarati Period, from after 1800, during 
which European influence as in the case of the other Indian 
languages came to be established, and this modernized the literature. 

(1) The Old Gujarati Period : to 1450 A. D. 

The religious, cultural and literary life of the Gujarat people was. 
proceeding smoothly all through the centuries uptil the end of the 
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13th century, when a new cataclysm faced the people of Gujarat by 
the conquest of the country by SultSn Alauddin Khiljl of Delhi in 
1299. Before that Gujarat had withstood the ravages into her life 
and culture resulting from the plundering raids of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni in the 10th-11th century, and by later Muslim invasions. 
The patronage of poets and literary men by the Hindu court of the 
Calukya rulers as a result of this conquest was at an end, and poets 
and scholars had to seek the patronage of the masses in the villages 
more than ever. They naturally had to turn their attention to the 
people ; and as an indirect result of the Turki conquest of Gujarat 
(it was like that in Bengal and elsewhere in Northern India), a new 
period of literary effort in the spoken language of the country 
started. 

HSmachandra, the erudite Jaina scholar and saint, and 
grammarian (1089-1173), collected over 100 couplets in the 
Apabhramsa of his time as the language which was used like the 
vernacular, and these are claimed by both Hindi (Braj-bhasha and 
Khari-boli) and Marwari-Gujarati as specimens of their earlier forms. 
Jaina scholarly writers used the Gujarati language from its very 
inception, and the earliest period of Gujarati literature is domi- 
nated by Jaina writers, in both prose and verse. The Jaina scholars 
made Gujarati a very fine medium of expression by composing 
not only prose-tales (of a romantic, edifying, moral and religious 
character) and poems (narrative and didactic) but also works on 
grammar and philosophy and other technical subjects. Old 
Gujarati may be said to have developed fully by the 12th century 
A. D. Some special literary types—^which were (i) the Rasas or Long 
Poems—narrative, romantic, and heroic ; (ii) Kathas or Stories in 
prose and verse, of love and adventure and edification ; (iii) Phagus, 
Song-poems on love and nature as well as on adventure; 
(iv) Baraymasis or Songs of the Seasons and lovers’ reactions to 
them (see ante, p. 101); and (v) Rasaks or Women’s Songs—slater 
known as Qarbas —^which form such an important part of Gujarati 
lyric poetry—these are songs sung by women as they dance round 
a lamp, and these form “beautiful gems in literature”. Folk-tales 
current in the Gujarat-Marwar-Malwa area were written in Gujarati 
prose during this age, and they were compiled in books called also 
Bdtavabddhd or ^^Instruction to the Youth”, Taruna-prabha, a 
'iaVna composed one BalaeabodKa, c. 1355 A. D., which is 

oae of the oldest books of Gujarati proper. During the second 
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half of the 14th century, NSmichandra Bhandarl composed 160 
Prakrit gathcis on the Jaina faith on which two prose commentaries 
(Balavabddhas) in Old Gujarati were written by S5ma-sundara 
Suri (c. 1553 A. D.) and by Jina-ssgara Suri (c. 1558). 

Jaina writers were not alone in the field of Gujarati literature. 
A number of prose chronicles of Brahmanical origin are found, 
and also some highly ornate poems. One such poem is the 
Vasanta'vilasa or “Joyousness of the Spring”, of unknown 
Brahmanical (non-Jain) authorship, composed c. 1350 A. D. This 
beautiful poem shows a good deal of influence of the QitO'govinda 
of Jayadeva of Bengal (see pp. 159-160). The Parsis settled in 
Gujarat began to render their scriptures from Avestan and Pahalvi 
into Sanskrit in the 13th century, and then from 14th into Gujarati, 
which had already become their language. 

Among other Old Gujarati works may be mentioned the poems 
like the Ranamalla-Chanda, UsS-harana, Sltd-harana and Prabodha' 
cintamani, and that work in ornate prose, the Prthvl-chandrO'caritra, 
of unknown authorship, composed before 1422, which is a sort of 
a prose romance relating to a prince : it is a unique work of its kind. 

The Old Gujarati style or tradition in prose:and poetry 
continued right down to the beginning of the 17th century, a 
century and half after a new tradition ushering in Middle Gujarati 
was established ; e. g. the Kanhada-ds Prabandha of Padmanabha, 
composed c. 1456 A. D., which describes in stirring language the 
fight put by the last Hindu King of Jalahura (JhalSr) in Gujarat 
when the Pathan Muslims under Alauddin Khilji from Delhi attacked 
Gujarat and finally conquered the province in 1299 fron Rsjs 
Karna (Karan GahSlS). It is a spirited hero-tale, which because of 
its archaic language is not so popular as it should be, although it has 
been rendered into Modern Gujarati. It is also claimed by 
Rajasthani as one of its early classics : and as such, in addition 
to the excellent Gujarati edition by Dahyabhai P. DSrasari 
(2nd edition, Ahmedabad 1926), a very beautiful critical edition of 
it as a classic of Rajasthani has been brought out from Jaipur in 
1953 by the Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir under the editorship of 
KSntilal Baladev-rama Vyasa. 

[ 1 ] Uvddlt Gujarati .* 1450-1800 

Narasitnha Mahata (Narsi Mehta, 1415-1481), ushered in a new 

eta in Gujarati literature by inttoducitis tbe BlvaVti Sclaoo\ wVAdcv 
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was during this century effecting a transformation of the literatures 
in most of the other New Indo-Aryan languages. He was, like 
other Bhaktas, against the abuses of the caste^system which he 
wanted to break, and he composed his devotional lyrics in honour 
of God conceived in the from of Krishna. He was the first 
great poet of Gujarati who still lives in the memory and in the 
lips of the Gujarati-speakers. Mahatma Gandhi was a great 
admirer of Narasifhha Mahata, and one of his devotional poems 
on the nature of the ideal Servant of God (Vaishnava) was a 
favourite religious song of his. Narasimha Mehta was for 
Vedanta based both on Jnana or Knowledge and Bhdkti or Faith 
in God, and in his spiritual ideas he appears to have been 
influenced by both the North Indian poets and saints and the 
saints of Maharashtra like Jhanadeva and Namadeva (13th-14th 
centuries A. D.). Narasimha Mehta’s religio-social work through his 
lyrics, particularly in the Jhulana metre, is based on the teachings 
of the saint and sage Vishnu-svami of Karnata, and his work 
preceded that of Vallabhacharya and his followers (15th-16th 
centuries) in Gujarat who introduced the Pusti-iridrga school of 
Vaishnavism. 

Contemporaneous with Narasimha Mehta were Miran 
(MirS or Mira) Bai (she lived during the first half of the 16th 
century : see before, under Hindi Literature, p. 125 ; but her dates are 
1403-1470, according to one Gujarat tradition), and Bhslana. Mir3 
Bai belonged to Rajputana, but during her life-time there was not 
much difference between Rajasthani (Marwari) and Gujarati. 
Her compositions breathing an impassioned yearning for God were 
partly in Old Marwari (or Old Gujarati) and partly in Braj-bhasha, 
and they have been largely ‘Hindiized’, and she passes in North 
India commonly as a ‘Hindi’ poetess, and her name is generally 
included within Hindi Literature, as one of its greatest poets. In 
Gujarat, as in the Hindi-using area, arid even in distant Bengal, as 
much as in Maharashtra, her songs to Giridhara GOpala, a form of 
Krishna, are still sung by music lovers and are deeply appreciated by 
everybody—only their language in Gujarat has been largely 
modernized to present-day Gujarati. 

Bhalana (15th century; also known as Purush5ttama Maharaja) 
wrote the story of Krishna as in the 10th chapter of the 
BhagavatO'Purdna in short lyrics in Gujarati, and odbasionally 
In Braj-bhasha, showing a strong influence of his contemporary in 
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Braj, Sura-dasa. In the latter part of his work, he followed the style 
of the earlier Gujarati AkhySnas or mythological narrative tales. 
Bhalana also made a very beautiful adaptation of the Sanskrit 
romance the Kadambari of Bana-bhatta, and this, while following 
faithfully the original, was successful in creating something new 
and fresh in Gujarati. 

Vallabha Mewsds (16th century ) celebrated the Mother 
Goddess in her benign aspect. From the 16th century, the 
school of the Vaishnava saint Vallabhacharya (1479-1531) the 
founder of the Pusti-rriarga school of Bhakti, became a great 
force in Gujarati life and literature, and poets of this school 
began to manifest themselves in large numbers in Gujarati. 

In the 17th-18th centuries, three great poets came to the 
field They were Akh5 (1615'1675 : his full name was Akshaya. 
dasa), PrSmananda Bhatta (1636-1734), and Samala (^ygmala-dasa 
Bhatta : 18th century). Akho was a goldsmith by profession ; 
he belonged to the Jnana school, and wrote poems against the 
woes and evils of the material world and warned people against 
the wiles of hypocritical teachers of religion. A full study of 
Akho and his works has been published by the eminent drama¬ 
tist, poet and literary critic of present-day Gujarati, UmSsahkar 
Josi. PrSmananda is one of the towering personalities of 
Gujarati literature. He elevated Gujarati diction by his akhyanas 
or Puranic narrative poems, which, sung or recited before the 
people, have helped to give its* special tone to the Gujarati character. 
Although narrating mythological tales, he introduced living 
characters and realism, and so brought in a new spirit in 
Gujarati literature. Ssmala, like Premgnanda, was a poet and a 
public reciter of religio-moral stories from the Puranas. From 
this he passed on to poetical treatment of incidents of homely 
life, and in this he was successful, adding a new genre to 
Gujarati. He was for social equality among members of the 
various castes, like Narasifnha Mehta. 

The tradition of Middle Gujarati literature, in devotional lyric 
•and in religious narrative (like the pada and the mafigala of Middle 
Bengali), which was at the same time critical of caste excesses and 
ultra-orthodoxy, was fully established in the works of the above 
writers, and it was carried on by quite a number of poets in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Daysrgm (1767-1852: his original name 
was Dayalahkar, before he became a Vaishnava, and his father’s 
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name was Prabhurgma) was the last great poet of this Middle 
Gujarati tradition. He was a follower of the Vallabhscharya 
school, and he was a writer of genius who eclipsed all other 
poets of the age, even poets like Muktgnanda, Brahmananda, 
PrSmSnanda and Pr6ma-sakhi who belonged to the other well- 
known Vaishnava sect of Gujarat, the followers of ^vgmi 
Narayana. Daygi^m made a ten-year tour of North India from 
his l4th to his 25th year, and there is considerable influence 
of Braj'bhasha in his writings, particularly of the works of the 
Asta-Chap followers of Vallabhacharya (see ante, p. 124). His 
lyrics, known as garbis, are on the divine sports of Krishna. 
He shows an urbanity of mind in his works, and his position 
as the greatest poet of Gujarati of his times is universally 
admitted. 

Among other poets of the later part of the Middle Gujarati 
Period may be named Raja, a Muslim who wrote on the 
subject of devotion to Krishna ; RanachhSd, Raghungth and 
others, who wrote on pure Bhakti, and Pritam, DhIrS, BhojS, 
Narbh5 and PragO, who were poets of the JMna school. 

(3) New or Modern Gujarati ; from 1800 

Gujarat came in touch with the European world (the 
Portuguese, and then the Dutch and the English) from the 
16th century, but European influence could not be much 
effective in Gujarati life and literature before 1850. Gujarat with 
Maharashtra became a part of British India when the victory of the 
British at Kirkee in 1918 put an end to the independent Maharashtra 
State, and the British took charge of the administration of 
Gujarat. The Gujarati merchants, Jains and Vaishnavas, however, 
busied themselves with trade only, and at first they were not 
interested in the culture of the Englishmen, or the “culture” 
of the Portuguese (with its forcible conversion of people to 
Roman Catholicism and with its institution of the Inquisition) ; and 
these never had any attraction for the people of India, whether in 
the West Coast, or the South Coast or the East Coast; and besides, 
the Brahmans never took the Mlecchas or foreign barbarians 
seriously. But English influence began to percolate slowly from 
the beginning of the 19th century, from Bombay and Surat j 
and, as elsewhere in India, British educationists and Christian 
missionaries helped«,to develop the Indian languagetin Bombay, 
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along modern lines, by establishing the printing press, by helping 
to build up a businesslike prose, and by creating a literature of 
information. 

The attention of the first batch of leaders and writers of 
Gujarati was directed towards various abuses in Indian society, and 
those of them who were intelligent and understood the need for 
reform readily cO'Operated with some enlightened British ofiicers 
like Alexander Kinloch Forbes, who, for the intellectual uplift 
of the Gujarati people through the creation of a modem literature 
in their mother-tongue, had established at Ahmedabad the Qujarat 
Vernacular Society in 1848, a society which did conspicuous 
service to Gujarati literature and still continues to flourish 
under its new name of Qujarat Vidya Sabhd. At Kinloch 
Forbes’ request, the poet Dalpat-r3m took up this great work 
in Vernacular Society, and he was supported by other prominent 
writers of Gujarati. 

The first great Gujarati writers of the modern school 
were Dalpat-ram ( Kavisvara Dalapat-ram Dahyabhai TaravadT, 
1820-1898) and Narmad'^ankar (1833-1886). They introduced 
Western matters and forms in both Gujarati prose and poetry. 
Dalpat-ram belonged to the Svami-Narayana sect, and he carried 
on to some extent the Svami-N§rayana tradition in his poetry. 
He was a teacher and reformer, and in addition he was a 
consummate artist in poetry. He used with rare skill many 
Sanskrit metres in his Gujarati verse, and his success made 
Sanskrit metres quite popular in Modern Gujarati poetry. He 
was humorous and witty as well as earnest and serious ; and 
he wrote poems supporting social reforms and economic rehabilita* 
tion, like the legalization of the remarriage of Hindu widows, and the 
revival of Indian industries which were seriously threatened by British 
industrialism and commercialism. His services in modernizing both 
the mind of Gujarat and the Gujarati language were inestimable. 
Narmad-^afikar started as an uncompromising reformist (later in 
life his eager zeal was much softened and moderated), and like 
AkhS, he exposed the vicious practice of some of the 
Vallabhachari Maharajas or religious leaders. He was a nature 
poet of great charm; and he compiled almost single-handed 
the first dictionary of Gujarati. The beauty of nature, love of 
the mother-land, the glorification of love and the human personality, 
are found in his poetry and prose both. He is < sometimes called 
31 
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“the Father of Modern Gujarati Prose”, and he was a pioneer in 
many departments of both life and literature. 

One great landmark in the history of Modem Gujarati 
life and culture was the foundation of the University of 
Bombay in 1857. As in Calcutta and Madras Univ^ersities, 
the judicious combination of Sanskrit with European humanistic 
(and later scientific) studies helped young university men in 
Gujarat and Western India to retain a proper balance in their 
intellectual make-up, and the best elements of Indian culture 
were sought to be preserved and advanced while accepting from 
the West whatever was of value for India. A real intellectual 
renaissance started, which gave the tone to the next phase of 
Gujarati literature. 

The Old Gujarati style of prose-narratives, Jaina and Brahmani* 
cal, and the akhyams or verse stories, helped to start the novel 
and the short story of a modern type in Gujarati. The new- 
style drama also came into being, together with a Gujarati 
btage, and in this Gujarati influenced Marathi and even Hindi. 

GSvardhan-dss Tripathi (1855-1907) was the most outstand¬ 
ing personality in Gujarati during the second half of the 
^9th century. By profession a lawyer, he wrote his great 
novel SaraswatrCandra, in 4 parts and nearly 2000 pages, 
dealing with the social, political and cultural questions of the 
country, condemning the decadent Indian states in their intrigues 
and inefficiency. This work, which took 14 years to complete 
(1887-1901), forms a landmark in Gujarati literature—it has 
been rightly called an ‘epic novel’, considering not only its 
extent but also the range of its subject and the breadth of its 
vision. This novel is a little rambling, but Govardhan-das’s 
consummate skill in depicting living persons, men and women, 
is universally admired. He had to invent a new language, 
which had to be highly Sanskritized, to render adequately his 
ideas. Saraswati-Candra has been translated into Hindi and Marathi. 
Nanda-^afikar Tulja-§ahkar is the author of the Karan-Qheld 
(1866), one of the earliest novels in any Indian language, and 
a classic in Gujarati; and another famous early work in the domain 
of the historical novel is Vanaraj Cdvdd by MahTpat-ram Rup-ram 
NUakantha. 'fhese are two of the best historical novels of the old 
type in Modem Gujarati. 
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NarSyan Hgma-chandra was another novelist with a good 
number of stories, short and long, to his credit. He was a 
voluminous writer on various subjects, and he translated many 
Bengali books into Gujarati. Besides, he is the author of a very 
well-written autobiography, Hu-Potg (‘Myself’), which is quite 
personal and is a remarkable book in Gujarati. 

Other noted novelists are Chumlal Madia, Chunilal 
Varohaman Shah, Gunvant-ray Acharya (with his novels on life 
at sea, with their scenes around Cutch and the Gujarat sea-coast), 
“Dhuma-ketu” (Gauri-Sahkar Govardhana-ram jQsi), llwar 
Patlikar, Ramanlal V. Desai and Pannalal Patel, who is most 
popular as a short-story writer also. Other well-known short- 
story writers are Kisan Singh Chavda, Mshanlal Mehta, Jay anti 
Dalai, Gulab-das Broker, Jayant Khetri, Yatindra Dav5 and 
“Swapnastha” (Lakshmi-Narayan Vyasa). 

The Parsi journalist and leader Bahramji M. Malabari 
(1863-1912) who wrote in Gujarati as well as English, was a 
prosateiir and poet of note belonging to the older generation. 
Along with him we have to mention another great Parsi 
writer of Gujarati, Ardeshir FrSmji Khabardar (b. 1881), who 
is a poet of great charm, starting in the style of Narmad- 
Sahkar, and introducing a telling note of sarcasm in his verse. 

A great poet from the end of the last century has been 
Nanalal, son of Kavisvara Dalpat-rgm (bom 1877). He is consi¬ 
dered the great innovator in poetry in the present age of 
Gujarati. He imitated successfully the European blank verse, 
and his poetical style in Gujarati is inimitable. His great poems 
Kuruksetra and Hari-saihhita, and his dramas Jaya^jayanta and 
Nur-jahan, have been described as unique in Modem Indian 
literature. He is a versatile writer, though mainly in the 
romantic and lyric veins, and he has to his credit not only 
beautiful garbis (lyrics) but longer odes, dramas, novels, essays 
and public addresses. His popularity can be gauged from the 
epithet that has been given him, “the Poet Laureate of Gujarat”. 

Three other great poets of the present age in Gujarati 
were Narsimha-rSv B. DivStiya (1859-1937), a poet of nature, 
Mani-Sahkar Ratanji Bhatt (1867-1923), known as ‘KSnt’, and 
Surasimhji Gshil (1874-1900), Prince of Lathi State in Kathiawad, 
better known by his sobriquet of ‘KalSpl’, or ‘the Peacock*, a poet 
of a subjective temperament. 
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Kanhaiyslal Maniklgl Munshi (b. 1888), a prominent name in 
modern Indian life and letters—culture and humanism as well 
as politics and public affairs—is unquestionably the most 
outstanding novelist and general writer of Gujarati at the present 
day. His great historical novels, his social novels, his dramas, 
his essays and articles, and his other writings form qiiite a 
voluminous mass of literature, a good deal of which is easily 
of an enduring quality. A man of a very keen intellect and of 
great poetic sensibility, of a vivid imagination and a forceful power 
of expression, and actuated by a burning love of his country 
and its great past, K. M. Munshi is universally recognized as one 
of the greatest writers of Modern India, as he has been in 
the forefront of Indian political and cultural life. In the revival 
of Indian culture, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, which is his 
great creation, is a very significant research institute in India 
both for scholars and for the people, for the rehabilitation of 
the Indian spirit in life and literature. Munshi has written 
historical novels (e.g. Prihivl-vallabha, Jaya Somanath and a few 
others), social novels (like Bala-PrSmiyo or ‘Child Lovers’, and a 
number of other ones), and dramas and farcical comedies ; and 
the present age of Gujarati literature can very well be described 
as the “Age of Kanhaiyalal Munshi’’. Among writers of Gujarati, 
he can with his versatile creative genius, romantic as well as 
iconoclastic, enthusiastic as well as cynical, be mentioned with 
such names in Indian literature as Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
in Bengali, as Prem Chand in Hindi, as Valatthol in Malayalam 
and as Subrahmanya Bharatl in Tamil. Many of his novels are 
available in Hindi, and they should be translated into the various 
languages of India, and into English. 

Dr. Anand-^afikar B. Dhruva {1869T941), formerly Pro* 
Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University, who is the author of 
works on Hindu religion and philosophy in Gujarati; Diwan 
Bahadur K. H. Dhruva (1859'1938), who translated a number of 
Sanskrit dramas into Gujarati; Sir Ramanbhai M. Nilakantha (1868- 
1928), who was an advocate of Western tendencies in life and 
literature—^he was an ardent social reformer, and a member of the 
PrSrtharid'Samdj, the Western Indian counter-part of the Brahmo- 
Samaj of Bengal; and Manilal NSthubhai Dwivedi (1851-1898), who 
was a writer with conservative ideals ;—^these were among the great 
prosateurs of Gujarati during the last generation. 
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Navalrsm was a humorist with the drama as his medium 
The modern acting drama was started by Ranchhod-bhaf 
Uday-ram ; and Manilal Nathubhai DwivSdi, noted above as a 
prose-writer who sought to conserve the old ideals of Hindu life, 
was also a great dramatist as well as a poet. As in Hindi, the 
one-act play has come to the forefront in Gujarati, prominent 
writers of it being Uma-Sahkar jQsI, Balvant-ray ThakOr, Poet 
Nanalal, and Pushkar Chandaravakar. Jayanta Dalai, mentioned 
before as a short'Story writer, and Chandravadan Mehta are also 
two important dramatists of modern Gujarati. 

The leading poets in Gujarati now are Prof. Balvant-ray 
K. ThakSr Sehni (born 1869), a great innovator in metres ; 
Ram-narayan Pathak ‘^gsh’; ‘^ri Sundaram' ; ‘Sngha-rasmi’; Uma- 
^ankar J6si, mentioned above, who is also an essayist and a literary 
critic of great distinction, and a poet of fine sensibility, besides being 
one of the front-rank writers of short stories, and an acknow¬ 
ledged master in the field of the drama (one-act plays parti¬ 
cularly) ; ‘^ridharani* ; ‘BadarSyan’ ; Mansukhlal Jhaveri; and 
Pujslal. 

Three women writers are prominent in present-day Gujarati 
—Mrs. Lilavatl Munshi (wife of Kanhaiyalal Munshi), and 
Vinodini Nilakantha, who are novelists and general prose-writers 
of repute ; and Mrs. Hamsa Mehta, journalist and dramatist and 
leader of the Women’s Movement, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of Baroda University, whose translation of the Hamlet of Shakspere 
is praised very highly. 

Mahatma Gandhi (M5han-das Karam-chand Gandhi; 1869- 
1948), the great architect of Free India, great as a religious as 
well as a political leader, who has been called “the Father 
of the Nation”, was also a forceful writer in his mother- 
tongue Gujarati, as he was in English and Hindi. Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote an innumerable series of articles, notes and letters 
in Gujarati, besides three books on politics and on health. His 
style has been conspicuous for its simplicity and directness, 
terse and to the point, and a model of clarity, and fully 
CTpressive of his great ideals of love and charity and adherence 
to Truth without fear or favour. The Qufamt Vidyapith, founded 
by him at Ahmedabad, is a great institution with its ideal 
of bringing about the moral and spiritual, economic and political, 
educational and cultural renaissance of India; and it can be 
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mentioned with other institutions (though the ideals and methods 
may be different in some points) like the Arya Samaj 
Guru'kula at Kangri and Rabindranath Tagore's ^anthniketan 
and Visva-bharati at Bolpur. The Vidyapith did a signal service to 
Gujarati culture and literature. Among Mahatma Gandhi's personal 
followers, MahsdSva Desai, KisSrilal Masruvala and Kaka*Sahib 
KalSlkar are prose-writers of eminence. 

J. K. MeghanI has made fine collections of Gujarati folk- 
lyrics in several volumes (in Rudhiyali Rat and other works), 
which show one of the most attractive sides of the popular 
poetry in the language. 

Translations from Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sarat Chandra Chatterji, and a good number of the other 
more prominet writers of present-day Bengal have been made into 
Gujarati, if only as presenting new and stimulating points of view 
in literature. A number of very capable writers have translated 
from Bengali into Gujarati, and we may mention Narayan Hema- 
chandra, Nagindas Parikh, Bhogilal Gandhi, Mahendra Meghani, 
Jhaver-chand Meghani, Ramanik Meghani, Ramanlal SQni, 
Bachchubhai Sukla, Visvanath Bhatt, Srikanta TrivSdi, Jayanta Dalai, 
and Sri-Kumiir J6si, who is also an original dramatist on themes 
from Bengal and has dramatized in Gujarati some of Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji’s novels. There has grown up during the last 50 to 60 
years the closest cultural understanding between Bengal and Gujarat, 
not only in literature but also in art—in painting and other plastic 
arts, in drama and the dance ; and the trend of artistic expression 
of Modern India may be described as being more a Bengali-Gujarati 
composite, with some South Indian influences, than anything else. 

The Gujaratis have been the great pioneers of India in business 
and industry, and have made the greatest contribution to the 
economic! advancement of India. At the same time, they are a highly 
cultured people, with a real love of art and letters and a great good 
taste in these. Besides, they are quite proud of their language and 
its literature ; and with writers of power like Kanhaiyalal Munshi 
and others at the present day, and with the traditions of the earlier 
poets, the language may be expected to develop its literature 
to a greater degree than before in a Free India, when the speakers 
as well as writers of the provincial national languages will become 
more and more alive to their responsibility. 



PANJABI LITERATURE 

As indicated before, the Panjab is divided into two separate 
language-areas, which, however, imperceptibly pass from one into 
the other : viz. Hindki (or Lahnda) in West Panjab, and Panjabi 
proper in East Panjab. The Eastern Panjab dialects developed 
a Literary Language which was the common * fulfillment of the 
spoken dialects by the beginning of the 17th century, and this is 
now having a vigorous and a rich existence as the Modern Panjabi 
Language of Literature. But on the other hand, Hindki has 
remained a mere group of dialects, sometimes quite divergent from 
each other, and there is no common literary language binding them 
together. Panjab, particularly West Panjab, forms the gate-way to 
India from the West and the people had always to bear the brunt 
of foreign invasions, particularly when the Muslim Turks, Persians 
and Afghans started their wars of aggression and conquest from the 
10th century A. D. Panjab has hardly had any respite for centuries. 
The times were not propitious for literature and culture of any 
sort. The mother-tongue was neglected, and learning in Sanskrit 
also dwindled, with the progresive Islamization of the people and 
the influx of Muslim ideas and of the Persian language and literature 
among the Hindus. The earlier writers neglected their mother- 
tongues, and took up ready-made the great Early Hindi speeches of 
Gangetic India in its various forms. Literature in the speech of the 
Panjab came into being on a respectable scale only from the end of 
the 16th century, when Panjabi was already in what may be called 
its “Middle” Period. 

(1) Panjabi Literature : upto 1600 

Barring a little folk-literature of songs, ballads and folk-tales 
current orally, there is no literature in the Hindki dialects, 
excepting that in the 16th century (c. 1535} a Jamm-Sakhl or 
Biography of Guru Nanak was composed in a form of Hindki 
by one of his disciples, Bala. 

The oldest available specimens of poetry in the vernacular 
written by a poet of the Panjab are two devotional composi¬ 
tions attributed to Baba Fariduddin Ganj-shakar (11734266) of 
MultSn and Pak*pattan, but the language is not Panjabi of 
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any sort. The speech of the Panjab has always been dominated 
in literature by the Midland speech—by Nagara or Saurasgni 
Apabhrafhsa upto the 14th century, and then by Braj-bhasha, 
and finally by Hindustani (KharLBSli and Hindi-Urdu). The 
dialects of the Panjab and Sindh were written in different 
forms of the North-Western alphabet, a sister of the Nagari, 
known as Landa, one form of which is still in use (in writing, 
not in printing) among Sindhi merchants. In the 16th century 
’under the Sikh Gurus, on the basis of this alphabet which is 
very like the ^arada script of Kashmir, and with a strong 
influence of the Nagari, the Qurmukhi Alphabet was created in 
which the Sikhs write and print their scriptures and which is 
now claimed by the Sikhs as the only proper script for 
Panjabi. Panjabi literature may be said to have taken a fresh 
start from the 15th'16th century when Guru Nanak (1469-1538), 
a Hindu reformer who stressed on Jnana and Bhakti both, 
like Kabir, and who was also a great saint and devotee as well as 
constructive religious leader, founded the Sikh religion. But 
his compositions extolling God and exhorting people to 
a faith in God were not in pure Panjabi; they were rather 
in Old Hindi, Braj and the Delhi speech, mixed occasionally 
with Panjabi. The fifth Guru, Arjun, compiled about 1605 
A. D. the poems of Ngnak and his successors upto himself, 
together with the “Hindi’’ hymns by a number of Bhakti saints 
earlier than Nanak (like Kabir, Rai Das and others), into a 
book, as a sort of a mediaeval Rg-Veda from the Land of the 
Five Rivers, consisting of 3,384 hymns and 15,575 stanzas. This 
collection, with certain supplementary matters, forms the Sikh 
scriptures, the Adi Qrantha or Quru Qrantha or Qrantha Sahib. 
It is a great book of mediaeval North Indian (Old Hindi) 
religious poetry; but strictly speaking, it is not in Panjabi. 
Guru Gobinda Singh, the 10th or last Guru (1666-1708), and 
some of his contemporary poets wrote a number of religious works 
in verse, which are largely Puranic Hindu in spirit, and are 
mainly in Old Hindi, with the exception of the Candi-di'Var, which 
is in praise of Chandi or Parvati, the Great Mother, in her form 
of the War Goddess, and this is in Panjabi. 

A second Jflnam-sakhi was composed by Sewa Singh in 
Eastern Panjabi in 1588, and a third by Mani Singh (died 1737), 
which is also in Eastern Panjabi. 
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(2) Middle Panjabi Literature : 1600'1850 

Panjabi literature started in a Kapha 2 ard way in the 16th 
century. A poet named DamSdar of Jhang is said to have 
composed, during the reign of Akbar, a poem on the story 
of Hlr and Ranjha in 1000 stanzas. The work is simple, but 
of a pedestrian character. But the 17th century was a great 
period for Panjabi. Muslim, and Hindu, as well as a few 
Sikh writers, wrote in Panjabi, the first group being by far the 
most prolific in producing good literature in the language. The 
best minds of the Panjab, however, favoured either Persian, 
or Sanskrit and Old Hindi. Mention may be made of the great 
Hindu Panjabi scholar and poet of Persian in the 17th century, 
Chandar-bhan of Lahore, whose taxallus or poetical sobriquet was 
Barahman (i.e. ‘Brahman’). He flourished about 1650, and he 
composed mostly Sufi poems and tracts in Persian. The 
Panjabi language during the 17th century came to be split up in 
three scripts, PersO'Arabic, Nagari and Gurmukhi. 

Among 17th century writers was a Muslim poet named 
Abdullah f 1616-1666 ), whose Bara Anva or “the Twelve 
Topics” in 9000 couplets is a treatise on the Islamic religion. 
The story of the Battle of Karbala was treated in a Jang-ridma 
by Muqbil (c. 1696 ; some ascribe it to fifty years later, c. 1745). 
Muslim Sufi poets came to the forefront, and their compositions, 
entirely Indian and Panjabi in spirit and execution, form a 
very important part of Panjabi literature. Bullhg Shah (1680- 
1758) is the most famous Sufi poet, whose Kafls, or short 
poems of about 6 stanzas, are very much admired. A 
contemporary of his was Ali Haidar (1689-1776), who wrote a . 
number of Si-harfis, poems of 30 stanzas, each stanza beginning with 
a letter of the Persian alphabet in the ordinary order of the 
letters. 

In the 17th century, c. 1650, Jas5da-Nandan wrote a short 
poem of 88 stanzas on an episode of the Rdmciyana —the fight of 
Rama’s army with his two sons Lava and Kusa, the Lav'KuS'did 
Paurid —a poem which reflects also the village life of the Panjab. 

Guru-Das wrote his 40 Vdrs as a sort of pendant to the 
Quru Qrantha, which are didactic poems, conveying moral 
teachings through stories and fables, written in a simple and 
natural style. 

32 
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The rather thin stream of Panjabi literature continued 
through the 18th century. Guru GObind’s Panjabi poems like 

the Candi-di-Var have been mentioned before. The Panjab 

• • 

has a number of romances of love, on which popular ballads 
appear always to have existed, and some of these by unknown 
bards and of no known date have been collected. Poftts of 
the 18th and early 19th centuries treated these stories in long 
poems which form the special and characteristic works of 
Panjabi literature—“the Matter of the Panjab" in the true sense of 
the term (se^ before, pp. 96, 99, 100). 

These stories refer to the romance of Raja Risalu of 
Western Panjab, and his brother Puran Bhagat whose story is 
reminiscent of the tragic story of Hippolytos the son of Theseus 
as in Euripides’ tragedy. The Muslim Qadir Yar and the Hindu 
Kalidas composed narrative poems on the theme of Puran Bhagat, 
both during the first half of the 19th century (Qadir Yar, a court 
poet of the Sikh King of the Panjab Ranjit Singh, also composed 
a Mlrdyndma or the Story of Muhammad’s Ascent into Heaven, 
in 1831). The tragic love-story of Hir and Ranjha was treated 
in long poems by a number of poets. This story is believed 
to be a survival in Panjabi folk-literature of the Greek 
love-tale of Hero and Leander—only in the Indian story 
it is the heroine Hir (=Hero) who died by drowning 
when going to meet her lover Ranjha ( = Leander) at night 
by swimming across a river. After Damodar of the 16th 
century, Muqbil, a blind poet, composed a poem of 500 distichs 
on the same theme. But the most extensive and at the same 
time most popular poem on the Hir-Ranjha story is by Waris 
Shah, which was composed in 1766. Waris Shah is looked 
upon as the greatest poet of Panjabi before the modern age, 
judging from the extent as well as the popularity of his work. 
This also gives us a very beautiful and a detailed picture of 
Panjab village life in the frame-work of the story. There are 
other similar stories of love which are quite popular in Panjabi. 
There is, for instance, the story of Sahba and MIrza, a love tragedy, 
of which two versions exist, one by Pilu (late 17th century) 
and the other by Hafiz Barkhurdgr, probably a disciple of 
Pilu. The story of the fair SshnI and her lover Mahival or 
'the Buffalo-herd’ (^obhaniUa and Mahip^pala, to give the Sanskrit 
prms of these popular names) is the theme of a number of 
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late poems, the best of which is by Fazal Shah of Lahore. 
Tlie tragic love-story, again, of Sassi or Sasi and Punhu or 
Punnu, of Sindhi origin, has also various versions in Panjabi, 
that of Fazal Shah being looked upon by some as the best. 
Another very popular version of the Sassi-Punhu story, by poet 
Sayyad Hasham Shah, a contemporary of King Ranjit Singh, in 500 
verses, has been brought out in a careful critical edition in 
Gurmukhi characters by Professor Harnam Singh Shan of the Panjab 
University (2nd edition, 1959). 

In the 18th century, Hamid composed (1766-1776) a very 
popular Jang-nama in 5620 lines, and there is considerable 
pathos in its depiction of the tragedy. The Perso-Arabic tale 
of Yusuf and Zulaikhah, particularly as narrated by the Persian 
poet Nuruddin Jami, was treated in Panjabi in 2400 couplets 
in the Arabic Hazaj metre by Abdul Hakim of Bahawalpur 
(1803), and again by Ghulam Rasul in 1873 (in 6,666'couplets) 
and by Habib All in 1907 (in 18,000 couplets—quite a long 
poem for any language). 

Poems on historical subjects dating from the 18th century 
arc found, like, e. g. Nijabat’s Var or long narrative poem on 
the invasion of India by Nadir Shah of Persia (1738-39). Its 
commencement is comic, though the poem is heroic and 
warlike. The fate of a young Hindu martyr Hakikat Ray 
(Haqiqat Rai) who was cruelly put to death by being walled 
up alive by the order of a Muslim Governor because he would 
not abjure his religion (1734) made a great impression in the 
Panjab, and it was treated by a number of poets, Hindu 
and Muslim, beginning with Agra Sethi in 1790, and then by 
Kalidss. 

Secular songs, and didactic poems and love lyrics, often 
with a Sufi colouring, are fairly numerous in Panjabi; and the 
following authors are well-known in this line of poetry ; Arur, 
Rai, Isar Das, Kisan Singh Arif, Hidayatullah and Muhammad 
Buta. 


(3) Panjabi Literature : after 1850 

Panjab came under the British in 1848, but its mediaeval 
outlook upon life continued for some decades, during which 
English learning slowly made its influence felt. The Muslim 
revival encouraged Urdu and the study of Arabic and Persian, 
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and the Hindu revival movements like the Arya Samaj and 
the Sanatan Dharma, as well as (to a limited extent) the Brahmo 
Samaj movements, and (to a still more limited manner) the 
rationalistic ‘science-grounded’ Deva^Samaj movement which is 
now all but gone, strengthened the position of Hindi jp the 
Nagari character, and re-established once again the study of 
Sanskrit among the Panjab Hindus, from the eighties of the 
last century. Only the Sikhs did a little study and writing of 
Panjabi in the Gurmukhi character. The Government and the 
colleges encouraged either exclusively or very largely Urdu 
only : in the law courts and government offices, after English it was 
all Urdu. A little Panjabi was recognized in the British Indian army. 

The study of Panjabi came to be established in the 
University of the Panjab at Lahore and in the colleges as late 
as 1915, and this gave a new impetus to the revival of Panjabi 
and the creation of a modern literature in it. So the Modern 
Literature of Panjabi is one of the youngest in India, even 
younger than that of Khari-B6ll Hindi ; and the Partition of 
India with the establishment of Pakistan has given almost a 
crushing blow to the prospects of Panjabi literature in Western 
Panjab in the future, although Eastern Panjab with a large Sikh 
element is in a position to carry on the modern literary traditions. 
There is now an unseemly battle of languages in the Eastern Panjab 
between Panjabi and Hindi, with Urdu in the background. 
Officially, both Panjabi and Hindi have been recognized as the 
two languages of the State ; but the quarrel is unfortunately 
still raging, and quite unnecessarily over the script—Gurmukhi 
or Nagari—the Sikhs contending that only Gurmukhi and not 
Nagari is to be used in writing and printing Panjabi. 

Modem Panjabi literature begins with the works of the 
Sikh poet Bhai Vir Singh, Padma-bhushana (1872-1957). His 
Rana Siirat Singh (1905), a long narrative poem of 13,000 lines 
in a sort of blank verse (called Srikhandi Chand) of 20 morae, 
with the csesura after the the 11th, in 35 cantos, is an out¬ 
standing work in Panjabi. The story is romantic with an 
allegorical idea—the heroine Rani Raj Kaur stands for the soul, 
and the hero, her husband Rana Surat Sifigh, represents the 
Godhead. The work is thus one of religious mysticism in its 
essence, and its general background is that of the Adi Qrantha. 
Vir Singh also wrote one of the earliest novels ^in Panjabi, 
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Sundarl (1897), which is a tragic story of Sikh heroism : he 
was quite a pioneer in this line too. His biography of Guru 
Nanak is a well-known modern classic of Panjabi (1928), as 
also is his biography of Guru Gsbind Singh (1925). He made 
very important contributions to the study of the Qranth Sahib, 
and of Sikh history and religion. He wrote also shorter poems 
and lyrics, some of which have been translated into English by 
Bhai Puran Singh (Nargas ; Songs of a Sikh by Bhai Vir 
Singh : London, 1924). Bhai Vir Singh was also a distinguished 
prose writer. 

Puran Singh (1882-1932) has been called “the Tagore of 
Panjabi’’. He is well-known to readers of Modern Indian 
Literature in English translation by his Sisters of the Spinning 
Wheel (London: Dent), and Unstrung Beads (London, Dent), his 
versions of a number of his own poems and of portions 
from the Quru-Qrantha. He is a very human poet, full of 
profound fellow-feeling for man, deep emotion and sensibility 
and an intense love of the beautiful and the good in Indian 
village life. There is a considerable amount of English influence 
on his poetry. Collections of his important writings in Panjabi 
appeared as early as 1923 and 1925. As an essayist of 
great power, Puran Singh (in his Kuk Lekh, 1929) has his 
own place in Panjabi prose. He was largely influenced by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Some other important poets have appeared in Panjabi 
contemporaneously with Bhsi Vir Singh. Kirpa Singh (1879-1939) 
is welbknown for his long romantic poem with a historical 
background, the Laksmi Dsvi (1920-21), a poem also full of 
adventure. His language has been praised for its simplicity, and for 
being true to the speech of the people, and his poetic qualities of 
imagination and his power of nature-description are of a really 
high order. Dhani Ram Chatrik (1876-1954) is a poet of nature— 
his Himala, Qanga, and Rat are noteworthy, as well as a poem Kora 
K^ir, where we have his passionate cry against the division of 
humanity through diversity of creed. 

One of the most popular poets of Panjabi at the present day is 
M5han Singh (also known by his former pen-name ‘Mahir’), who 
has been described as occupying “the central place in, Panjabi 
letters to-day”. He is one of the pioneers of a modern outlook 
in life and things in Panjabi. Other poets of note are 
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Pritam Singh Safir, and ^rimatl Amrita Pritam. The new spirit 
in Panjabi literature is also well represented by Sant Singh 
SskhSn, GSpal Singh Dardi, Kartar Singh Duggal, Kulwant 
Singh Virk, Devindar Satyarthi and Surindar Singh Narula. The 
last is more representative of the new trends in his works of 
fiction, like PoS Piittar ( ‘Father and Son' ), relating to Panjabi 
life in Amritsar, Rang Mahal ( the story of a middle-class 
family), Nili Bar (depicting conditions in West Pan jab, with 
influx of Sikh settlers from the East among the local peoples) 
and Lbk Dusman (treating of the struggle between landlords and 
peasants in East Panjab ). 

There is a handful of Panjabi writers in other departments 
of modern literature, like the novel and the short story, the 
drama and general prose writing. English influence is manifest 
everywhere. Early in this century, the drama in Panjabi came 
to the front, and I. C. Nanda and Gurbakhsh Singh came 
forward with a number of plays, of which the former's Subhadra 
(1920), and the latter’s PUrab te Pacham (‘East and West’) and 
Nawd Canam (‘New Light’) are social plays with criticisms of 
modern ways and with a study of conflicts of ideals. Kirpa 
Singh, the poet, also wtroe a historical play, Ranjit Singh (1923). 

Nanak Singh is the most popular novelist and short-story 
writer. His writings all have a great sympathy for the poor 
and the down-trodden. He is quite a voluminous writer, with 
some 1(X3 short stories to his credit. Kartgr Singh and Gurbakhsh 
Singh arc other story-writers, the former being more psychological, 
and the latter full of reforming zeal. Gurbakhsh Singh is also a 
writer of emotional prose. Other prose writers of note are 
Teja Singh, and Har-Dyal Singh. 

The tragedy of the Partition of India, as a result of which 
the people of West Panjab and those of East Bengal suffered 
from unheard of economic, social and moral distress, has left its 
mark on recent Panjabi literature. Practically the entire Hindu 
and Sikh population had to leave West Panjab, abandoning their 
hearth and home and most of their belongings, to face the 
sufferings and indignities and moral debacle which displaced 
Refugees, have to suffer from. Some of ^rimati Amrita Pritam’s 
poems on the Partition and the cruelties and sufferings it entailed 
are among the most poignant things in Panjabi literature. Ninak 
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Singh, Kulwant Singh Virk and Kartar Singh Duggal also wrote 
some telling novels on the Partition and its effects. 

, The people of the Panjab weie more practical and straight¬ 
forward rather than intellectual and subtle. Their upper classes 
became interested in the study of Persian, after the country was 
annexed to the Ghaznavi empire in the 11th century, and latterly 
Urdu (and to some extent Hindi) ; and Sanskrit and Hindu 
culture had a tremendous set-back, until the starting of the 
Arya Samaj Movement during the last two decades of the 19th 
century. Besides, the English school and the University brought in 
a fresh and a necessary modern outlook, l^du and Hindi had 
always kept Panjabi in the shade, but Panjafei is trying to stand 
on its own legs by developing her own literary inheritances, as 
well as by translation from other languages. English classics like 
some of the plays of Shakspere have been rendered into Panjabi. 
A number of Sanskrit and Hindi and Urdu books arc also available 
in Panjabi versions. After Urdu and Hindi, Bengali among the 
modem Indian languages has been best represented by 
translations into Panjabi. Some of ^arat Chandra Chatterji’s 
novels, and some by other writers like Bibhuti-Bhushan Banerji, 
Tara'Safikar Banerji and Prabodh-Kumar Sanyal, have been rendered 
into Panjabi, though not directly but through Hindi. The influence 
of Tagoreappears to have come to Panjab more through his English 
publications, and then to some extent through Hindi. (Incidentally, 
it may be said, that the stories of Sikh saints and martyrs, like Guru 
GSbind Singh, and Banda Bahadur, and others, made a very deep 
impression on the mind of Tagore, and inspired him to write some 
of his most spirited ballads and poems on these themes in Bengali). 

Panjabi is suffering from a severe handicap in this that it has 
to cope with two powerful rivals in its own home-area—Urdu and 
Hindi. The economic and social consequences of the Partition 
have been disastrous for the people of West Panjab. Thousands and 
thousands of displaced Panjabis have been forced to seek homes 
in other parts of India, where once settled they will gradually 
have to abandon their language and take to Hindi or some of 
the more important local speeches. In the matter of ideas and 
values for modern life, Panjabi has not yet got its proper chance ; 
but as the speech of a virile and resourceful people, it will in the 
not '.distant future fully come to its own. 
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Kashmiri is one of the Aryan languages of the Union 
of India, and it is an interesting and important lariguage in 
many ways, although the number of people speaking it is not 
very large—near about millions only. In the first instance, 
Kashmiri has a fine literature, particularly rich in little lyrics 
of life and nature, besides compositions in the mystic vein 
both Brahmanical (Sivite) and Islamic (Sufi). It has got a large 
number of long poems, both of Sanskrit and of Persian inspira¬ 
tion, and there is in present-day Kashmiri quite a note¬ 
worthy literary upsurge. 

As a language, Kashmiri, at least in its basic stratum, 
belongs to the Dardic Section of Aryan or Indo-Iranian. 
Possibly one section of the Aryans who came to India before 
1000 B.C. and who spoke dialects very much like the language 
of the Rg-Vsda but with certain special characteristics (which 
later gave rise to the Dardic branch of Aryan) became 
established in the valley of Kashmir, and in the surrounding 
mountainous tracts ; and very early, possibly from after the 
Vedic Age, Brahmanical Aryans with their Indo-Aryan ‘spoken’ 
Sanskrit (and subsequently with the Prakrits) came and settled 
in Kashmir and other Himalayan areas. Following the Brahmans, 
the Buddhists also came to Kashmir, and Kashmir formed a 
part of the Maurya Empire of Asoka ; and beyond Kashmir, 
speakers of the Indo-Aryan dialect from North-Western India 
settled round about what is now Khotan {Kiistana in Sanskrit), 
In this way, Kashmir, inspite of a Dardic substratum in its people 
and in its speech, became a part of the Sanskritic culture- 
world of India. The Indo-Aryan Prakrits and Apabhramsa from 
the Midland and from Northern Panjab profoundly modified 
the Dardic bases of Kashmiri, so that one might say that the 
Kashmiri language is a result of a very large over-laying of a 
Dardic base with Indo-Aryan elements. 

Throughout the entire part of the first thousand years 
after Christ, Kashmir was within the orbit of Sanskrit, and 
Kashmiri scholars, particularly during the second half of 
these thousand years, made their important contributions to 
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Sanskrit literature; and the names of DamOdara, Abhinava- 
gupta, Kalhana, Bilhana and others are pre-eminent in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. Kashmir also developed its 
Trika system of ^aiva Tantric philosophy, which had points of 
contact with the Saiva Siddh3nta of the Tamil land, far away 
in the South. 

It is presumed that, before the development of the 
Kashmiri language proper (which, as in the case of the other 
Aryan languages of India, took place after 1000 A. D.), there 
were a Prakrit and an Apabhramsa stage of Kashmiri. But there 
are no specimens of what may be called a Kashmiri Prakrit 
and a Kashmiri Apabhramh. Only half a line in three words 
of what may be described as Kashmiri Apabhramsa has been 
found in Kalhana’s Sanskrit History of Kashmir, the Raja- 
tarahgini, and this half a line goes back to the first half of 
the 10th century A. D. It runs thus i Rangassa Helu dima 
(or dinnu), “the village of Helu has been given to Rafiga”, 
and this in modern Kashmiri would be Rangas Hyuh dyun^K 

The early history of Kashmiri as a language, together 
with a study of its literature, has not yet been fully taken 
up. In this connexion we have to mention specially the 
pioneer work of Sir George Abraham Grierson; and one or 
two Kashmiri scholars of eminence, like Professor Prithwinath 
Pushp (Posh), are now collecting materials and initiating a proper 
study. The history of Kashmiri literature, as of the language, 
may be divided into the following three periods, paralleling 
what we have in most other languages of India, both Aryan 
and Dravidian : 

(1) Old Kashmiri, from 1200 to 1500 A. D. 

(2) Middle Kashmiri, from 1500 to 1800 A. D. 

(3) New or Modern Kashmiri, after 1800 A. D, 

Old Kashmiri presented a language with a very full 
phonetic character, but from Middle Kashmiri times there 
were some very extensive vowel-changes, through Umlaut and other 
sound-laws being operative, which changed the nature of Old 
Kashmiri and made it almost a different language. 

Prior to the Old Kashmiri period, we have evidence of 
Indo-Aryan Prakrit and Apabhramsa both being used for 
literary compositions by Kashmiri scholars, side by side with 
Sanskrit. Thus there is a work in Sanskrit by the great Saiiskrit 
33 
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scholar, Abhinava-gupta (c. 950 to 1025 A. D.), the Tantra-sara, 
in which at the end of each verse section (Ahnika), there 
are two verses in some kind of Apabhramsa—we have 76 verses 
in all in this language, but it does not show any specific 
Kashmiri character. Then, again, there is another work known 
as the Mahdrtha-manjari by G5raksa-natha alias MaheswarSnanda, 
which consits of 71 distichs in Prakrit (it is not the language 
of Kashmir but is Maharastri Prakrit), and this work has been 
found in two recensions—both of which have been published, 
one from Srinagar in Kashmir and the other from Trivandrum 
in Kerala. This work in all likelihood belongs to a period 
before 1200 A. D. and may be immediately after Abhinava- 
gupta. Works like these show the presence of a strong tradition 
of composing in Indo-Aryan Prakrit and Apabhramsa in Kashmir 
of a thousand or 800 years ago. 

(1) Old Kshmiri: 1200-1500 A. D. 

The earliest compositions so far available in Kashmiri 
would appear to be the 94 four-line stanzas found in a Sanskrit 
work called the Mahamya-prakasa (‘Illumination of the Highest 
Attainment or Discipline’) by Sitikantha Acarya. 

Grierson, following a Kashmiri scholar, thought that this 
work belonged to the fourth quarter of the 15th century ; but 
a closer study of the subject-matter as well as the language, 
with some internal evidence from the name and the title of the 
author, will go to show that the work is much older. The 
subject-matter of these verses is highly abstruse, dealing with 
the ^aiva Tantric philosophy as current in Kashmir as its most 
popular faith, and it belongs to the period of religion and 
thought of the times of Abhinava-gupta and his followers. 
Witliout a commentary it will not be possible to understand 
the inner meaning of the verses. Grierson made a linguistic 
study of these 94 stanzas, but still much remains to be done. 
It is easy to see that the language here is something very 
archaic when compared with Modern Kashmiri—it is like Old 
English (or Anglo-Saxon) beside Modem English. It is even more 
ancient than the language of the poems of Lalla Didi of the 
14th century as preserved in old manuscripts. The position of 
these verses in the history of the Kashmiri language is analogous 
fo that of the Caryci-padas in Old Bengali, Prof, Pushp, who 
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agrees that the work may go back to the 13th century, or even 
earlier, has discovered another work of unknown date, the 
Chumma^SampradSya, giving 74 verses, which in their language 
and in their subject-matter also belong to the age of the Mahanaya- 
prakasa. 

These two works give us the oldest specimens of 
Kashmiri, and they in all likelihood belong to a period before 
1300. Next we are on slightly surer ground with regard to 
the author. In the 14th century, we have in Kashmir a great 
Sivite woman-saint, Lalla Didi or Lai Dfd, whose compositions, 
in a modern Kashmiri form, are in the mouths of all 
Kashmiris, both Hindus and Muslims, and they represent the 
oldest specimens of Kashmiri which still have been continued 
down to our times by oral tradition. Lalla Didi was bom 
in 1335 A. D. during the rule of the last Hindu King of 
Kashmir, Udayana-deva, and she passed away sometime between 
1383 and 1386. She had a very unhappy married life, neglected 
by her hasband and ill-treated by her mother-in-law, and she 
became a Sannyasint, moving about the country, and singing 
her little poems of mystic perception of §iva, the Supreme. 

It is said that she met Shah Hamdani who was the first great 
Sufi saint and preacher of Islam in Kashmir, and they were both 
mutually appreciative of each other's mystic qualities. The 
Kashmir Muslims consider her to have been converted to Islam by 
this contact with Shah Hamdani, and she is described as Lai *Arifa, 
and the Hindus called her Lalla Yo^ivari. Some 110 poems of 
this type by Lalla have been edited and translated by Sir George 
Abraham Grierson (Royal Asiatic Society of London, 1923), and 
some more have been collected by others. 

During the second period of Old Kashmiri, from after 
Lalla’s time to 1500 A. D., we have another great mystic poet 
in Kashmir, a Muslim saint named Shah Nuruddin, or as he 
is called by the Hindus, Nand Ryosh or Nanda Rishi. He 
was born in 1377 and passed away in 1440. Nuruddin is held 
in great respect by both Hindus and Muslims, and he became 
a 'sort of a patron-saint for Kashmir Muslims. His verses 
and sayings known as Srula give expression to his profound 
faith in and love for God, and his catholicity of outlook; 
and they are also, besides, didactic in their nature. These 
verses have been collected in the form of a book called the 
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Rishi-nclmah or Nur-riamah, A good proportion of this collection 
is perhaps spurious. 

During the greater part of 15th century, Kashmir was 
fortunate in having one of the most enlightened men of his age as 
her ruler. He was Zainul Abidin, who was born in 1401, »nd 
ruled Kashmir from 1420 to 1470. He was of native Kashmiri 
origin, and he was a great administrator and patron of arts 
and letters as well as a man of singularly progressive and 
benevolent ideas, to whom Kashmir owed a great deal of her 
prosperity during mediaeval times. He himself knew both 
Sanskrit and Persian, and encouraged the Hindu religion in 
its philosophy and its rituals, and repaired Hindu shrines. The 
artistic crafts of Kashmir were fully developed by him, and 
their fame spread outside Kashmir. He gathered round him a 
number of poets and writers in both Persian and Sanskrit as 
well as in Kashmiri. We can make mention of the following 
Kashmiri poets who adorned his court: Uttha-s5ma, who 
composed a series of lyrics in Kashmiri, besides a biography of 
Zainul Abidin, and a treatise on music called the Manaka ; 
an unknown poet who wrote the Banasura-vadha, the first 
narrative poem so far known in Kashmiri; Yodha-bhatta, who 
wrote a biography of his patron, the Jaina-carita, and a drama 
also on his patron, the Jaina-prakasa ; and there was also 
Bhatta-avatara who was a distinguished Persian scholar and who 
composed another work on this royal patron of letters, in 
Kashmiri, the Jaina-vildsa. These biographical and panegyrical 
works in Kashmiri now appear to have been lost. Zainul 
Abidin anticipated Emperor Akbar in many ways. The Rdja- 
tarangini of Kalhana, which gives the history of Kashmir upto 
1150 A. D., was continued by two Sanskrit scholars under the 
inspiration of King Zainul Abidin. The Sanskrit Mahabhdrata 
was adapted into Persian for the first time by Mulls Ahmad, 
who also translated the Rdja^tarangini of Kalhana into Persian ; 
and Pandit ^rivara similarly adapted the Persian poet Jami's 
-romantic poem Yusuf-Zulaikha into Sanskrit. 

The 15th century in this way saw the transformation of 
the Kashmiri people, in an atmosphere of Sufi-istic Islam which 
was not at all iconoclastic but was appreciative of the current 
Brahmanical 6aiva mysticism of Kashmir, into a predominantly 
Muslim people. The language, as it can be expected* began 
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to undergo very great changes during this first period of 
Kashmiri literature, and was moving towards Modern 
Kashmiri. 

(2) Middle Kashmiri Period : 1500 to 1800 A. D. 

This period roughly falls into three stages. We have the 
period of Kashmiri Sultans upto 1586 A. D., when Kashmir 
came under the Moguls, being conquered by Akbar. During 
the first half of the 16th century Kashmir was ruled by the 
kings of Zainul Abidin’s family ; and from 1555, four Muslim 
Sultans of Chak dynasty ruled over Kashmir, upto 1586. From 
1586 to 1748, we have the Mogul period in the mediaeval 
history of Kashmir. Finally, from 1748, when Kashmir was 
conquered by the Afghans under Ahmad Shah Abdali, we have 
the Afghan period of Kashmir, which came down to about 1820. 
By that time the modern period started in Kashmir. 

During the Middle Kashmiri period, we have the continued 
development of the Kashmiri language and its literature, and 
it came very largely under the umbrage of Persian. Persian 
replaced for the masses of the Kashmiri people the Sanskrit 
language, and the Muslim religion also became fully established, 
but the tendency to bring about a harmony of Hindu thought 
and Sufiism continued, both among the upper classes and 
among the masses. 

In the 16th century a very remarkable poetess came into 
the field of Kashmiri literature. She was Hubb Khatun, or as 
she is popularly known among the present-day Kashmiris, 
Habba KhOtun. She was a village girl of great beauty and 
poetic sensibility, whose original name was Zun (“Moon-Light” 
—Prakrit Jonhd, Sanskrit Jydtsnd,). Married to an ordinary villager, 
uneducated and uncultured, who did not appreciate her talent, her 
life was very unhappy, and she had also a mother-in-law who 
constantly bullied her. But she had some education in Persian, 
and she was a talented singer with a beautiful voice ; besides, she 
could compose popular lyrics in Kashmiri known as Lol (“Songs 
of'Yearning”). King Yusuf Shsh Chak of Kashmir (1579 to 1586) 
saw her in her native place and was captivated by her, and 
the King married Habba KhOtun after getting her divorced 
from her husband. Her new name in Arabic, Hubb, meant 
“Love.” She had only a few years of happy married life with 
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her royal husband. But, after the conquest of Kashmir by 
Akbar, King Yusuf Shah was taken away from Kashmir and 
was never allowed to return. Habba Khotun had to pass the 
rest of her life in separation from her beloved husband, for 
20 years, living virtually like a hermitess. She died^ about the 
age of 55. Habba Khotun is one of the most popular poetesses 
of Kashmiri, and her place as a writer of exquisite lyrics of 
love and life is in the forefront of Kashmiri literature. In 
Kashmiri literature, there are three eminent poetesses who are 
the glory not only of Kashmiri literature but of Indian 
literature as well: they are Lai Ded of the 14th century, Habba 
Khotun of the 16th century, and finally Arani-msl of the 
second half of the 18th century. ■ • 

Among the more important writers of Kashmiri during the 
Mogul and Afghan periods, mention may be made of the 
following :— 

Khwajah Habibullah Naushahri, who died in 1617, wrote a 
series of beautiful lyric poems in Kashmiri ; 

The Hindu poet Sahib Kaul, who lived during the time of 
Jahangir, wrote the Krsna-avatara and the JanaiU'Carita, both on 
Hindu Puranic themes ; 

The poetess Rupa-bhavani (1624*1720) wrote a number of 
religious poems : her language, as that of a Hindu religious writer, 
was highly Sanskritized ; 

Mulla Fakhir, who died about the close of the 18th century, 
composed songs and odes. 

We have to mention specially the third great Kashmiri 
writer of lovcdyrics, Arani-mal (the name means *a Garland of 
yellow Roses’). She lived during the second half of the 18th 
century. She was the wife of a Kashmiri Brahman named 
Munshi Bhavanidas Kachru who was a distinguished Persian 
scholar and author. Arani-mal’s married life was unhappy, as in 
the case of Lai Ded and Habba KhOtun, She was deserted by 
her husband because of his love for other women. The unhappy 
wife poured forth her heart in a series of most poignant and at the 
sam^ time most exquisite poems of love in Kashmiri which are 
among the most popular and most universal compositions in the 
language, Aranl-mal spent her life of frustration in composing 
her beautiful poems on love and on the beauty of nature. 
Her little lyrics, with their abandon and profound yearning for her 
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husband, and charming imagery and lovely language redolent 
with the beauty and the fragrance of flowers, conform with 
similar lyrics of Habba KhStun {and with a few others from other 
poets of Kashmiri), and form some of the most exquisite flowers in 
the garden of Indian poetry which are comparable with the finest 
lovepoems in any language. 

In the 18th century, there was another great Hindu poet 
in Kashmiri, Prakasg-rama (also known as Divakara-Prakasa 
Bhatta) who. was a contemporary with Raja Sukh-jiwan Mall, a 
Hindu Nsrir or Governor of Kashmir under the Afghans about 
1760. Prakasa-rama Wrote the Ramayana in Kashmiri, known 
as the Ramamtara-carita, with a sequel Lava-Kuia-Yuddha-Carita. 
(This work has been edited in Roman transliteration with an 
English summary by Sir George Abraham Grierson, and published 
from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1930 ; and it was first 
published from Srinagar in Persian characters in 1910). It 
consists of 1786 stanzas, some in the two-line Persian Hazaj 
metre and the rest in the native four-line accented metre of 
Kashmiri. 

Mir Abdullah BaihaqI (died 1807) composed a volume of 
poems known as Koshir-'AqaHd (a narrative masnavi), besides a 
religious poem, the Mukhtasar-Waqdyah. 

Another Hindu poet of this period, who wrote during the 
early years of 19th century, was Gafiga-Prasad, who composed a 
religious work in Kashmiri verse—the Samsdra-mdya-mdhajdlasukha- 
duhkha-carita (or “the Account of the Joys and Sorrows of this 
World of Illusion and Net of Infatuation.”) 

During the 18th century and the earlier part of the 
19th century, a number of Kashmiri poets wrote in imitation of 
Persian narrative poems, and also adapted many of the Persian 
classics into Kashmiri. In this way, the Arabic and Persian love- 
stories, like those of Yusuf-Zulaikha, Khusrau-Shirin and Laila- 
Majnun became completely accepted and naturalized in the literature 
of Kashmir. Some popular romantic stories from the Panjab also 

became the common property of the masses in Kashmir. 

* • 

(3) Modern Kashmiri Literature: after 1800 A. D. 

In 1819 the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh of Lahore conquered 
Kashmir from the Afghans and ended Afghan rule which had 
begun from 1748. This whole period of Afghan domination 
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was one of nightmare for the Kashmiri people, as the Afghan 
governors from Kabul came only to plunder and ill-treat the 
unfortunate people. The intervention of the Sikhs from the 
Panjab who had grown into a strong power was sought 
by many people in Kashmir, particularly the Hindus, and Kashmir 
became a part of the Sikh State, being administered by governors 
from Lahore upto the year 1848. 

This linking up of Srinagar with Lahore brought in imme¬ 
diately a reorientation of Kashmir towards India, like what existed 
in the pre-Muslim periods and also under the Moguls. The 
Persian language continued its influence as before on Kashmiri, as 
Persian was also the official language with the Sikhs. In 1848 
Jammu and Kashmir became one State under the rule of the 
Dogra Rajput dynasty from Jammu, and in many respects the 
Hindus of Kashmir now came to be in a better situation than 
before. 

Through the strong influence of Persian during all these 
centuries from the 1500 onwards, Kashmiri had developed a 
quantitative meter in the Persian style, side by side with the native 
Kashmiri meter of strong stresses which still characterizes popular 
poetry. In vocabulary, in the common epithets and in phrases 
and imageries, the Kashmiri language, like Urdu in India, came 
entirely under the spell of Persian ; but Kashmiri nevertheless 
preserved a good deal of its native character. 

The modern period for Kashmiri begins from the beginning 
of the 19th century, with the establishment of the Sikh rule. 
Gradually influences of Urdu and then English came to 
have their play in the evolution of Kashmiri literature, and 
new ideas and new styles in thought and letters became slowly 
established. 

^ The Modern Period of Kashmiri literature has been 
divided into three sub-periods or stages (by Professor Jialal Kaul) as 
follows:— 

(a) The First Stage—roughly from 1800 to 1880 (or, rather, 
from 1819 to 1879). This was dominated by the Muslim poet 
Mahmud Garni who died in 1855, and by the Hindu poet 
Param5nand who died in 1879. This may be described as 
something like a “Classic Age” for Modem Kashmiri, and a 
number of fine works under Persian as well ' as Sanskrit 
inspiration and influence were composed by poats, both Hindu 
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and Muslim, who are held in general esteem as masters o£ modem 
Kashmiri literature during the 19th century. 

(b) The Second Stage, from 1880 to 1913, ended with 
the death of one of the great poets of Modern Kashmiri, Wahhsb 
Pars. This Stage was comparatively barren in literature, but 
the influence of English and Urdu came in. European scholars 
like Karl Friedrich Burkhard and Sir George Abraham Grierson 
began an intensive study of the Kashmiri language, in both des¬ 
cribing it fully and treating it historically. Both these scholars 
published a number of important Kashmiri texts—Grierson 
published four classics of Kashmiri by Hindu writers, and Burkhard 
brought out an edition of Mahmud Gami’s romantic poem of 
Yusuf'Wa^Zulaikha. Then through modem education, the Kashmiri 
intelligentsia (particularly among the Kashmiri Brahmans) became 
once more alive to the beauties of their mother-tongue. But 
Kashmiri was suffering (and is still suffering) from a great 
handicap, in not possessing a suitable alphabet—it is now 
generally written in the Perso-Arabic script which is very unsuitable 
for the genius of the language, and the old &rada alphabet, 
which is confined to the Kashmiri Brahmans, represents an 
archaic tradition in its orthography, which could not be adapted 
to modern times inspite of the scientific endeavours of modern 
scholars like Iswar Kaul and Sir George Abraham Grierson. But 
nevertheless, many Kashmiris finally discovered the beauty and 
importance of their language and its literature both in its learned 
compositions and in the popular songs. The main languages of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir are Kashmiri, pogri with Hindi, and 
Tibetan in Ladakh, but the official languages are English and Urdu, 
and Kashmiri in its own home is still in the background. 

(c) We have the Recent Stage in the Modern Period of 
Kashmiri literature, from 1913 onwards. 


During the First Stage of the Modem Period, Mahmud 
Garni was a prolific writer in Kashmiri, and wrote his fine 
metrical romances from the Persian like Yusuf'wa-Zulaikha^ Laila- 
Majnun and Khusrau'Shinn, He was a poet endowed with 
fine descriptive and narrative quality, and he was also 
famous as the writer of a large number of ghazals and other 
poems. 

34 
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Maqbul Shsh composed his Qulrez, a narrative poem on 
a love>theme borrowed from the Persian. Maqbul Shah also 
wrote a satirical account of Kashmir peasant»life known as the 
Qurist-nUmah. 

Psndit Nanda-rama alias Paramananda (1791-1879) is i;pgarded 
as one of the greatest poest of Kasmmir, He was born in the 
village of Matan where he spent all his life and served as a 
Patwciri or petty revenue officer. He was influenced by both 
Lalla and Nuruddin or Nand Rishi. Taking note of the devo^ 
tional and mystic aspect of his poetic genius, the Muslim 
writers of Kashmir have described ParamSnand as the “Sana’I of 
Kashmir,” comparing him with the great Persian poet of that 
name. Under the pen-name of Gharib, he composed also some 
Persian ghazals, but most of hij narrative poems are on themes 
of the Sanskrit Purana. His language was rather Sanskritized, 
treating as his poems were of the Lila or “Sports”, that is the 
holy acts of divinities like Krishna and ^iva. His bigger works 
are Radharsvayamvara, Sudd,m3,-caritaf and the SivaAagan. In this 
line of religious narratives, he was followed by other Hindu poets. 

PararnSnanda’s friend was Lakshman Ju. He contributed 
some episodes in Paramananda’s big work Roldha-svayamvara, He 
was also the author of NalO'DaTnayatUh which is an extensive and 
rather pedestrian work on the story from the MahabhSrata. Besides, 
he composed quite a large number of ghazals and short poems in 
Kashmiri. 

Krishna Rszdin (or Rsjanaka) was another distinguished 
Hindu poet of this period. A disciple of ParamSnanda, he wrote 
in beautiful Kashmiri, and he is pre-eminent both in his 
descriptions of Nature and in the musical quality of his verse. His 
most important work is Siva^parinaya (or ‘the Wedding of ^iva*) 
in 1915 four-line stanzas (edited and published from Calcutta by 
Sit George Abraham Grierson in 1924, in the reformed Nagari 
script devised for Kashmiri, with a Sanskrit chayd by Mm. Pandit 
Mukundarsma ^Sstri). 

There is another Hindu classic of Kashmiri, the Krsn3vatara^ 
Lila (published in 1928 by Grierson from Calcutta in the 
Roman character with an English translation). In the work 
itself, the name of the author has been given as DIna-nStha. 
But he has not been identified*—the author appears to have 
composed this poem during the first half of the 49 th century. 
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It is in 1178 four-line stanzas, and the Bhagavcitd'Purai;M 
stories about Krishna have been beautifully treated in this 
poem. 

Waliullah Mattu wrote a lyric romance called HimdLUta- 
Nagx3y (‘Jasmine-Garland and Snake-Prince’), based on a popular 
Kashmiri folk- or fairy-tale, and Mattu’s poem was composed 
probably in the late 19th century. The narrative portions are by 
Wallullsh, and there are lyrics composed by another poet named 
Saifuddin Zarif. The songs and the narrative fit in very well with 
each other, and the work is very popular. 

Abdul Wahhab Parg was another great Kashmiri writer 
of the Modern Period. He was born in 1845 and died in 1913. 
He made an adaptation from the Persian into Kashmiri of the 
ShOh-nctmah of Firdausi, and he translated the Akbar'namah which 
is a historical work in Persian relating to the wars in 
Afghanistan. He also wrote a number of short stories, didactic 
as well as relating to love, and he composed large number 
of smaller poems on various subjects as well. 

With Wahhab ParS’s death, the older period of Kashmiri 
literature may be said to have ended. There were, however, 
poets in the older tradition, of whom the following names could be 
mentioned : 

Rasul Mir, the author of a number of beautiful songs and 
ghazals ; Azizullah Haqqanl, a poet ; and besides a number 
of Sufi mystic poets like Qalandar Shah, Abdul Ahad 
Nazim, Mohiuddin Miskin, Khwajah Akram Rahman Dar, 
and Maulavi Siddiqullah (died 1930} who translated the 
Sikandar-riamah of the great Persian poet of the 12th century, 
Nizami. 

There was also Ramazan Ba^, who wrote the most 
popular version of the story of Akh~nandan or ‘the only 
Son’. It is an old Hindu religious tale about the loving 
parents of an only son being compelled by a religious vow to 
put him to death and even cook his flesh as an offering to 
a religious mendicant (Yogi) who demanded this sacrifice. But 
afterwards the son was restored to life after the parents’ 
devotion was tested in this way. Several poets composed on. 
this theme from the end of the 19th century. Ramazan Bath 
lived half a century ago, and composed near about the; y»r. 
1900 this very beautiful and touching poem in simple and . ];acy 
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Kashmiri which has been highly praised by a well-known 
scholar and literary man like Sri Nanda-lsl Ambaradsr. We have 
poems on the same theme also by Ahad Zargar, Samad Mir 

and Ali Wsni. But Ramazan Bath’s work remains the best. 

• 

Rahmsn Dar is the author of a very popular poem called 
the Manch-Tuluir or ‘the Honey-Bee’. The old line of mystic 
tradition in poetry passed on to a number of modern mystic 
poets like Aziz Darvesh, Wahhsb Khan and Mirz5 Kak. 

The most recent period of Kashmiri literature was 
inaugurated by the poet Pirzadah Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur (born 
1885), who became famous as a poet of Nationalism and 
National Reconstruction even before 1938 when there started 
a great Nationalist Movement in Kashmir. The desire for the 
uplift of the people now became very noticeable, in addition 
to the continuance of the old tradition of both mystic poetry 
and passionate love poetry. Mahjur has been in the forefront 
of Kashmiri literature and language, and he can be very properly 
described as the inaugurator of the new trends in Kashmiri 
literature. His poems are lyrical and patriotic as well as on 
political subjects. The educated classes, along with the masses, 
all sing songs composed by him. The impress of the beautiful 
Nature of Kashmir is found in his writings. Another great 
comtemporary Kashmiri poet and writer, Zinda Kaul, known 
as “Masterji”, has said about Mahjur: “Besides being very 
musical and correct in the matter of the meter and rhyme, 
Mahjur is perhaps the first to introduce into Kashmiri the 
ideas of patriotism, human freedom, love of men and women, 
unity of Hindus and Muslima, dignity of work and respect 
for manual labour, and Nature, scenery, flowers, etc," His 
poems have been sold in a hundred thousand copies. Some of 
his poems describing the simple charm of the women and maidens 
of Kashmir are beautiful in themselves. 

With Mahjur we are to mention the Hindu poet Zinda 
Kaul (bom 1884}< He is a social reformer, and is also a mystic, 
and he writes in popular language. One of his verse compositions, 
the Samran (“Remembrance") has been awarded a Sahitya 
Academy Prize from New Delhi in 1956* He has brought in new 
rime schemes and rhythm patterns in Kashmiri; and among his 
poems, “Ferryman lead Thou me across" is a popular patriotic 
prayer. ^ 
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Among other innovators in Kashmiri literature during 
this Stage, we may mention specially Nandalal Kaul, poet 
and dramatist, who wrote a number of dramas, adapting or 
translating from Hindi and Urdu. Satach Kahtvath (or ‘the Touch 
Stone of Truth'), Rcimun Raj (or ‘the Golden Age of Rama'), 
Dayalal and Prahllad Bhagat are among recent note-worthy 
dramas by Nandalal in Kashmiri. Mana-Ju Attar has made a 
Kashmiri verse translation of the BhagavatO'Purana. Pandit 
Dayaram Ganju has didactic and other poems in Kashmiri, 
and his little book of advice to the young people—Qhar Vyez-mal — 
is very popular. 

Pandit Narayan Khar of Matan is another poet who has 
rendered into beautiful Kashmiri the Bhagavad-’QitS. The 
treatment of social life and social reform is also coming into 
vogue in Kashmiri literature. We have also other poets like 
Muhammad Ghulam Hasan Bggh Arif who is a man of science, a 
zoologist. He is a believer in the greatness of the Destiny of Man, 
and one of his popular poems is Narridz'e'jamza or ‘the Prayer for 
the Dead'. 

The most note-worthy poets of present-day Kashmiri are, 
among others, the following : 

Abdul Ahmad Azad; Dina-n3th Nadim; Rahman Rahi, 
born 1925, who has been awarded the Delhi Sahitya Academy 
Prize in 1962 for his book of poems the Naurdz-i'Saba, “with a wide 
range of form and technique'', which is “remarkable for its bold 
experimentation in poetic technique and freshness of imagery" ; 
Mir Kamil; Chala Rasul Nazki; Abdul Haqq Barq ; and Nur 
Muhammad RCshan; besides “PrSmi", “Majbur" and “Almast". 
Western literary forms are being introduced into Kashmiri: for 
example, the sonnet by Dina-nath Nadim, and free verse by 
Kamil and seveml other poets. Dina-nath Nadim is a revolutionary 
in literature, with a sympathy for the suffering masses forcefully 
expressed in his writings. In a song-drama, Bambur Yambarzal, 
Nadim has treated an old folk-tale of Kashmir in a modeip 
way dealing with modern problems. Several song-dramas 
'or operas were written by Nur Muhammad R(J$han, who, 
like Dina-nath Nadim and Kamil, has employed the free 
verse. 

“Pr6mi" has essayed the various types of Kashmiri folk- 
poetry in a modem style, giving a sympathetic view of the life 
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of the people and praising the dignity of labour. Kamil is 
a great inspirer of the modern spirit through his various 
compositions. 

The essay and other prose is also being developed by 
present-day Kashmiri writers, and some of them are also waiting 
in English, Urdu and Hindi, in addition to Kashmiri, like Professor 
Jialal Kaul, Nanda-lal Ambardsr and Professor Prthwinath 
Pushp. 

Kashmiri has a very note-worthy literature of popular poetry, 
and the Kashmiris are a singing people. Their songs are redolent 
with the beauty and freshness and fragrance of the Kashmir 
landscape. Some of these have been published by enthusiasts 
of folk-lore, and here and there in travel-books and other 
works on Kashmir, we have specimens of these popular poems. 
Kashmir folk-tales have been collected and translated by foreign 
scholars like J. Hinton Knowles and Sir Aurel Stein. Some of 
the folk-tales as mentioned before are being treated in song- 
dramas by modern Kashmiri poets. The Kashmiri also has a 
sense of humour, and there are popular satirical ballads like 
the Ldri-sHah, which is about contemporary life, and full of 
humour. 

The intelligentsia among the Kashmiris are now alive 
to the fine qualities of their language and its literature: 
and it can only be hoped that with the establishment of 
better conditions, with a truly secular democracy in Kashmir, 
further development of Kashmiri literature will be a matter of 


course. 
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The literatures in the great Dravidian languages are in the 
first instance saturated with the spirit of the Sanskrit Puranos and 
the epics and with the ideals of Indian Philosophy, Brahmanical 
(Vsdsnta as explained by ^ahkara, Rsmgnuja and the ^aiva* 
Siddhsnta and the Vira-^aiva or the Lihgayat, and other sects) 
as well as Jaina. Most of the types of literature also are of a 
Sanskrit inspiration. Tamil alone of the Dravidian languages 
possesses a rather distinct literary tradition, the S^ingam tradition, 
which was going strong two thousand to fifteen hundred years 
ago and which is not yet defunct; and all other Dravidian 
languages have a mass of popular or folk literature which partially 
at least goes back to the purely Dravidian stratum in the 
literatures of these languages. But it is the Sanskrit or 
Composite Aryan and Non-Aryan Hindu spirit which breathes 
through all of them. This, together with the great fact of a 
very large and indispensable Sanskrit vocabulary in all the 
literary Dravidian languages (including Tamil), places the 
literatures of the Dravidian languages within the same orbit or 
family or group as that of the Aryan languages in India. 

Telugu is the Dravidian speech spoken by the largest 
number of people in India, some 35 millions, and it is a richly 
developed language. But the oldest specimens of it so far available 
go back only to the 7th century, in some inscriptions, where we 
find Telugu to be already established as an effective means of 
expression and fully oriented towards Sanskrit by borrowing 
from it words whenever they were required. The cultivation 
of Telugu must have been going on for centuries before that, 
although actual remains, either in inscriptions or in literature, 
have not been found, earlier than the second half of the 1st 
millennium A. D. The Aitareyd Aranyaka, a later Vedic text 
(c. 700. B. C.), already knows the Telugus by their other and 
older name—the Andhros; and the Andhra or SstavSht^ 
emperors of the centuries round about Christ appear to have 
spoken a kind of ancient Telugu, as also the Kings of the CStl 
dynasty in Orissa of the 2nd century B, C. (King Kh&ravCla*s 
as in his famous inscription, appears to be in what may 
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be called “Ancient Telugu”—-it is a compound made up of 
two Dravidian words, possibly Ancient Telegu, meaning ‘He of the 
kar or Black vel or Lance.’ For aught we know, the Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa people of Sindh and South Panjab were ancestors of 
(or related to) the Telugus (as much as to the Tamils apd other 
Dravidians of South India). 

A few inscriptions from the 7th to the 10th century 
apart (in some 10th century inscriptions we find verse composi- 
tions), the oldest available books in Telugu go back to the 
early part of the 11th century. The history of the Telugu 
language and its literature can be divided, for convenience in study 
(in view of their general trends as noticeable in the different stages), 
into the following periods : 

(1) Old Telugu (not represented in literature), to 1000 A. D. 

(2) Middle Telugu : 1000 A. D. to 1800 A. D. 

(a) Early Middle Telugu, 1000 A. D. to 1350 A. D. 

(b) Second Middle Telugu, 1350-1500 A. D. 

(c) Third Middle Telugu, 1500-1650 A. D, 

(d) Fourth Middle Telugu, 1650-1800 A. D. 

(3) New or Modern Telugu, after 1800 A. D. (with its latest 
phase, after 1925). 

(In Telugu and other modern Dravidian names, it is to be 
noted that the village name, corresponding to the surname or family 
name elsewhere, comes first, and then usually the father's name, 
after that the personal name, and finally a title). 

(1) Old Telugu ; to 1000 A. D. 

Old Telugu, to 1000 A. D., cannot be discussed, as, barring 
the few inscriptions (with examples of verse), proper literary 
specimens are not available. It would appear that certain forms 
of popular literature (called diil i. e. “indigenous” by Telugu 
scholars—apart from the post'lOOO A. D. Kavyas, Campus, 
Prabandhas and dramas on the Sanskrit model which are known 
as the margi i. e. “standard, or model”) still survive. Thus we 
have ‘Cradle Songs’ (lali-patulu); ‘Songs of the Dawn’ when 
farmers go to work at dawn (melu'kolupulu); ‘Songs of Love’ 
(javaUlu); ‘Songs of the Harvest’ {udupu'pdplu) ; ‘Songs of the 
Field Labourers’ {Kuli'pd.^alu) ; ‘Songs of Wine’ {Kallu-pdtalu) j 
‘Songs of Play’ {afn-pafalu); besides ‘Songs of the Festi't^ls and 
of Devotion’ (now known as maAftala-h'Sratdu add kirttanahO^t 
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as well as Proverbs (sametalu), Folk-tales (kathalu), and Ballads 
regarding warfare among local chiefs (vira'p^talu). These were 
current from ancient times, judging from pure Telugu words 
used in denoting most of them. The modem and mediaeval 
equivalents of these have been found, doubtless based on the 
pre-lOOO A. D. tradition, but no authentic specimens which are 
really old have been found. In metre, these deil or popular 
specimens of verse are syllabic and not moric; the purely 
Telugu metres of the later poetry are based on this Old Telugu 
system of versification, e. g. the taruvdja, akkara and sisam 
metres of Nannaya, and the quartets and couplets (dvipadas) 
of Vemana. 

The Telugu script (almost identical with that for Kannada) 
took shape by 1000 A. D. from the Pahlava script of the 7th 
century A. D., which ultimately goes to the pan-Indian Brahml 
which became current in the Deccan and South India from 
3rd century B. C. 

(2) Middle Telugu : 1000-1800 A. D. 

Taking note of the history of the development of Telugu 
as a language, and the political history of the Telugu people 
with its repercussions on their literature during these eight 
centuries, the subdivisions as indicated of this Middle Telugu 
Period as indicated above have been proposed. 

(2a) Early Middle Telugu ; 1009-1350 A. D. 

The Brahman Nannaya-bhatta is the first Telugu poet whose 
works have been preserved; three books (Adi, SabhU and part 
of Vana) of the Mahabhdrata as rendered by^ him about 1020 
A. D. form the oldest, and one of the most esteemed, of Telugu 
classics. It is believed that there was a pre-llth century literature 
of Jaina inspiration in Telugu, but there is no evidence for it, as we 
have for Tamil and Kannada. Nannaya is credited with bringing 
in a purposeful reform of Telugu (hence his title, VdganuiSsana) 
for literary employ in emulation of Sanskrit, ..and this might 
have gone hand-in-hand with a Brahmanical (Vedic and Puranic) 
revival. Five other works are attributed to him, including a 
Telugu grammar in Sanskrit known as the AndhrO'iabdO'cintdmani 
or Th-akriyS^kaumudi, but they were really written by othe» at 
much later periods. Nannaya-bhatta was the family-priest of 
35 
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the Chalukya King Rsjaraja NarSndra (1022-1063), and he was 
from Vefigi-nadu, the area between the Krishna and Gtsdsvari 
rivers, where the best Telugu is said to be spoken. His Bhdrata 
is in a very clear and simple style, which Telugu literary critics 
compare with the ‘grape’ or ‘grape mould or style’ (draksU-pdka), 
where the sweetness of the composition can be immediately 
tasted to the fullest, as opposed to other styles known as Kadali' 
paka or ‘the banana mould’, where the outer rind has to be 
thrown out before the fruit can be tasted, and the ndriksla~paka 
or ‘the coconut mould’, where some difficulty is experienced in 
coming to the core of the poet’s meaning ; (and critics speak 
even of pas3,7j,a'paka, or ‘stone mould’, in which there is absolute 
want of any poetic excellence !) He uses the campu style, mixed 
prose and verse, and the verse is in a variety of metres. 

Linguistic investigation of Telugu would seem to suggest 
that at this early age in Telugu there were two traditions or 
styles in writing—one, the ‘high’ or literay one, as characterized 
by Nannaya’s compositions, based on an earlier literary style 
removed from the actual colloquial in many ways ; and two, 
a vernacular style which we find in the contemporary inscriptions, 
in which the language shows a reflex of this spoken grammar 
and vocabulary. This ‘high’ style has always received the homage 
of scholars. There has been, however, a general intelligibility of 
the ‘high’ style even among the ordinary people. 

NarSyana-bhatta is credited by Nannaya himself with helping 
the latter in his poetical labours. His eminence as a poet and as a 
scholar in Sanskrit, Kannada, Prakrit and ‘Paisaci’ is mentioned in 
the contemporary Nandimapudi inscription legalizing the grant 
of the village of that name to him by the King. Narayana- 
bhatta probably took a leading part with Nannaya in the Hindu 
revival movement. His daughter Kuppamma was also reputed to be 
a great poetess. 

A great 11th century scholar of Telugu was Pavaluri Mallanna 
(c. 1060-1070), who translated into Telugu verse the Sanskrit 
treatise on Mathematics by Mahavirscarya, which was rendered 
into Kannada also, during the same century. This work is indica¬ 
tive of the advance made by Telugu as a means of scientific 
expression. 

In the 12th century, two Hindu sects became prominent 
In South India-*the Vaishnava Ramanuja sect froifi the Tamil 
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country, and the ^aiva Llfigayat or- Vira-saiva sect from the 
Kannada country, both of which had their influence on Telugu 
literature. Pratapa-rudra I (1140-1196), a Kakatiya prince (ruling 
from Worakkal or Warangal), who was a follower of the 
Vira-saiva faith, wrote a Niti-sara or work on worldly wisdom and 
statecraft in both Sanskrit and Telugu. A Lihgayat or Vira-saiva 
teacher named Palakuriki Somanatha, gum of Ninduturi 
Annayamatya the minister of Pratapa-rudra I, wrote a Basava- 
Purana, a legehdary biography of the founder of the Vira-saiva 
sect, in a popular couplet metre (dvipada), and two other works. 

NannicSdu, known as Kaviraja-sikh§mani and as 
Tehkanamatya (c. 1150 A. D.), ultimately of Tamil origin, 
composed a long narrative poem the Kumdra-sambhava, This work 
shows considerable Kannada and Tamil influence in its words, and 
Kannada influence in its metres. The story is from Kalidasa’s 
Sanskrit poem, but NannicSdu made a very successful Telugu 
composition on it. 

The unfinished work of Nannaya was taken up in the 
13th century by Tikkanna Yajvi, known as Kavi-brahma 
(c. 1220-1300). Tikkanna was attached to the court of a chief, who 
was a tributary to the Kakatiya King, in Guntur. His grandfather 
Bhsskara is supposed to have written a Telugu Rdmdyana in 
the 12th century, but that work is lost. His Bfidrata gave the 
complete Mahabharata to the Telugu people. Like Nannaya’s, 
it is written in campu. He wrote in a simple and lucid style, 
and he was a poet and observer of men, motives and manners, 
and he made his characters really living. The Vird^parvan 
is supposed to be his best work in this translation. A version 
of the story of Rama the hero of the Rdmdyana in the latter part .of 
his life as king, the Nirvacarut'lJttarayrdmdya'^a, and a trwtise on 
prosody called the Kavi-vdgSandhana, as well as a poem Vijaya’S&ia, 
are also attributed to him. 

Errapragada (known also as ^ambhu-dasa Prabandha-paramSs- 
vara ; c. 1280-1350) completed the Varwt-pdrvan, the 3rd book 
of the Mahabharata which Nannaya did not complete nor did 
Tikkanna. He is said also to have translated the Hari'valmsa, the 
sequel to the Mahdbhdrata, besids the Rdmdyara, the Laksmi" 
nrsimhO'puTdna or Ahdbala-^dhdtmya. He was a staunch Sivite. 
His style is more difficult than that of Nannaya or Tikkanna: it is 
in kadalvpnka (see ante, p. 274). - ~ 
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The tradition of rendering the Sanskrit epics and Pmdms has 
continued down to the 20th century, as in most other New 
Indian literatures. 

The thirteenth century in Telugu literature has to show 
the following noted poets: ^ 

(1) RanganStha (c. 1230-40), or his patron the feudatory 
chief Buddha-rsju (in the district of Kistna)—possibly the former 
under instructions from Buddha-raju, as well as two sons of 
Buddha-r3ju, viz. Kaca-vibudhu and Vittala-raju, jointly 
completed in couplets the entire Ramayana —the two sons of 
Buddha-raju being responsible for the latter part of the Rama 
story (the XJttarO’Tdmayana). It was evidently a gifted family; 
a daughter of Buddha-raju is also said to have helped RaAganatha 
in his work. Rafiganatha's RUrridyana is in simple style, and is 
still read. 

(ii) Atharvana ‘Dvityacarya’, a Jaina writer, composed a 
Telugu grammar the Trilinga4abddnuidsana and a Telugu work 
on prosody the Atharvana-chandas. He also tried to complete 
Nannaya’s Bhdrata, but Tikkanna, his contemporary and a 
better poet, easily superseded him. 

(hi) Mulaghatika Ketana (c. 1250) rendered the Sanskrit 
romance the Daiakumdra^'carita into Telugu, besides composing a 
Telugu grammar the Andhra-bhasd'bhusanamu, and the translation 
of the well-known treatise on Hindu law, the Mitdksard commen¬ 
tary by Vijnana-bhikshu on Ysjnavalkya’s Smrti. 

(iv) Beddanna (c. 1260) composed a ^taka or centad on 
morals and wisdom (the Sumati-icUaka), the second of a series of 
Satakas in Telugu, the first being composed by Palakuriki 
SSmanatha in 1180. 

(v) Marannai wrote a version of the Mdrkandeya Pura^a, 
which was utilized and imitated by (vi) Mancanna in his 
Keyurabdhu-carita ; and (vii) HuUaki Bhaskara, who composed a 
Rama^fo^, dedicated to Sahinimara, a cavalry commander, son of 
prince Buddha-raju the patron of Raiiganatha (No. i in this list). 

(2b) Second Middle Telugu : 1350-1500 A. D. 

Late in the 13th and early in the 14th century, the Hindu 
States of the Deccan had their first conflict with the expanding 
Muslim State from North India (Delhi), and a struggle which 
was long and bitter started by 1300 A. D. The TeWgu Hindus, 
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in collaboration with the Kannadigas, and under the leadership 
of Bukka-raya, and inspired by two great Brahman scholars 
and statesmen Vidyaranya Madhava and his brother Sayanacharya 
(the latter is famous for his great commentaries on the Vedas), 
built a powerful state with the city of Vijayanagara, on the 
Tuhgabhadra, as its capital, in 1336 A. D. This became the 
bulwark of the South Indian Hindus against Muslim aggression 
from North India and the Deccan (the Bahmani Empire, 1347- 
1518 A. D. and the five Muslim states which grew out of it) 
for nearly 250 years. A more intensive literary life in 
Sanskrit and in the local Dravidian languages Telugu and 
Kannada started under Vijayangara auspices. The vernacular 
literature was in traditional lines, and consisted, as previously, 
largely of adaptations from the Sanskrit. A certain amount of 
Muslim (North India and Persian) influence came into Telugu 
through this Muslim contact, which started from the middle of 
the 14th century, and this became quite strong under the Qutb 
Shahl Kings of Golkonda in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
under the Asaf Jahi Nizams of Haidarabad State during the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. 

During the 14th century the two undermentioned poets 
flourished in Telugu : (i) Nacanna S5ma (c. 1355-1377), who 
flourished in the court of Bukka-raya, the founder of Vijayanagara, 
who composed a Hari-vamsa; and (ii) ^rinatha (1365-1440), the 
greatest Telugu poet of his age and a master of language : his 
greatest works are the Sffigara-Naisadha, on the story of Nala and 
Damayanti from the Mah^harota^ which is a master-piece in 
the Sanskritic style, and 'Palndtuvlra-caritra, as well as Vithi- 
or Vidhi-nataka, These last two have a refreshing novelty in 
their subject-matter. Palnati-vira-caritra is a verse romance of 
love and war among the local Telugu barons of the day, quite 
a new subject for an Indian poet of the times; and Vidhi- 
tidfaka, professedly a treatise on the drama, gives a vivid 
account of life in a Telugu city like RsjamahSndri in the poet’s 
days, including sketches of the women he meets in the street. 
Other works of his are some Puranic renderings, without any 
special character of their own. 

In the 15th century flourished Bammera Potana (c. 1400- 
1475) who rendered the Bhdgavata Purdna into Telugu, still popular 
among aU classes of people, followed by a Virabhadra-vijaya in 
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praise of ^iva ; Pillalamarri Pina-vira-bhadruduyya (c. 1450-80), 
court'poet of Saluva Narasimha-rgju, who was the author of 
over half a do 2 en Put ana stories in Telugu, including a render¬ 
ing of the Jaimini Bharata ; and over a dozen poets whose 
works throughout the 15th century helped to strengthen and 
expand the Sanskrit bases of Telugu literature, making available 
to Telugu readers not only the Purdnas, but works of a secular 
nature also, like the Vikramdrka-carita (by Jakkanna, c. 1410), 
the Bhoja-rdjiya (by Anantamatya, c. 1434), the Navandtha-caritra 
(a short story, by Gauramma Mantri, first half of the 15th 
century); and Sanskrit dramas were translated as dramas, and 
Telugu dramas were composed for the first time by Vinukonda 
Vallabha (c. 1420). His Kridabhirdmamu gives an account of life 
in Warangal in his time, in the course of a narration of his 
travels by one character to a friend. A work on gems in 
Telugu (the Ratna-idstra of Bharava Kavi, second half of the 
15th century), and one on horses and veterinary science (by 
Manu Mancibhatta, close of the century) are remarkable. 
Translations of the PaKca-tantra (by Dubagunta NarSyana, 
c. 1470), and of the Sanskrit drama the Prabodha-candrodaya by two 
writers (c. 1480), and the Telugu version of the story of Naci'<etas 
(by Duggipalli Duggayya, c. 1480) are also to be mentioned. 

A poetess, Talapaka Himmakka (c. 1450), one of the early 
women writers of Telugu, composed a poem on a Mahdbhdrata 
theme, the Subhadrd-kalydm, in the popular dvipada metre. 

There was the Telugu poet Vsmulavsda Bhima Kavi, to 
whom half a dozen important works are attributed, who is 
believed to have flourished sometime during rhe period 1350 
to 1500. His Rdghava-Pdndaviya emulates that tour-de-force in 
Sanskrit literature of the same name, giving the story of the 
Rdmdyana if lines are construed and words explained in one 
way, and that of the Mahdbhdrata if that is done in another 
way. This work shows to what extent the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit was becoming an integral part of Telugu. 

(2c) Third Middle Telugu : 1500-1650 A. D* 

The power of the Vijayanagara empire was at its highest 
during the first half of the 16th century, and Krishna-dSva 
Raya, Vijayanagara emperor from 1509 to 1530, was one of 
the greatest monarchs in the history of India. «He was a 
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defender of his country and people from Muslim aggression 
on the one hand, and on the other he expanded and consolidated 
his power. His was a stirring period in warlike valour; and 
at the same time, as can be expected, it was a period of 
high culture in all branches. Krishna>deva Raya was himself a 
poet and scholar in three languages, a writer of no mean 
eminence, and at the same time a patron of the arts and letters. 

Upto the reign of Krishna-d6va Raya, Telugu literature 
was mainly content with translations and adaptations from the 
Sanskrit. But a period of original kdvyas or prabandhas i. e. 
verse compositions, came in. The stories were either original, 
or based on sorqe Sanskrit source, and the subject matter related to 
love and warlike valour treated in a secular spirit. Krishna-dSva 
Raya himself composed a fine kavya in this style, the Amukta- 
malyada, where we have, in the framework of the life of a 
woman devotee of Vishnu, a very good picture of the customs 
and religious beliefs and practices of the age. Krishna-dSva 
Raya indeed shows himself to be a poet of a high order in 
this work. In addition he composed five stories in Sanskrit. 

Eight great poets, called the Asta-diggajas or the 'Eight 
Elephants of the Quarters (bearing the Earth)’, were attached 
to the Vijayanagara court during this period. The greatest of 
them was Allasani Peddana (c. 1510-1575), known as Andhra^ 
Kavita-Pitamahudu or ‘Grandfather of Andhra or Telugu Poetry’. 
His most important work is a descriptive and narrative poem 
the Svarocisa^Manu-carita, or the romantic history of Svar5chisha 
Manu. It is quite an original story with a slight basis on the 
Markandeya Purana, but the poet with his descriptive scenes 
of nature and his delineation of character has made a very 
fine poem of it. This work, and the one composed by 
Krishna-dSva Raya (Amukta-malyada) begin a new literary move¬ 
ment in Telugu. A religious poem Hari-kathasUra is also 
ascribed to him. Other writers of the Asta-diggaja group 
were Nandi Timmana or Mukku (i.e. ‘Long-nosed’) Timmana 
(author of the Parijdtapaharam, a kavya or prabandha based on 
an episode in the story of Krishna); Ayyalla Raju Ramabhadra, 
known as Pillala Ramabhadrayya or “Rtfmabhadra with many 
children” (audior of Vasu-caritra) ; Dhurjati (wrote on diva’s 
glory and the K9)ahasti shrine of &va—-he was a man of 
profound piety); Madayyagsri Mallana (autihor of Rajiuiekara- 
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caritra) ; Pingali Suranna (early 17th century; wrote a number 
of works in a rather learned and artificial style: [a] his 
Raghava-Pandaviyamu is a slssu'kctvya or poem with a ‘double 
entendre’—cf. p. 278 above for a work of the same type by 
Bhima Kavi; [b] Kalapurnodaya, a romantic poem with compli¬ 
cated situations written in a simple and straight-forward style ; 
and another romantic tale—[c] the Prabhdvati-Pradyumna ); 
Rsmaraja-bhushana, a son-in-law of Krishna-dSva Raya (his 
Vasu-caritra is quite a different work from that with the same 
name by Ramabhadra—it is another romantic story with all the 
complexities of Telugu court-poetry of the period ; and a new 
tour-dc-/orce of his was the HarikandrO'Nalopakhyana, which 
can be read in two ways, to give the story of Harischandra 
and Saibya and of Nala and Damayanti); and Tenali Ramakrishna 
(attached to the court of Venkata-pati Raya of Chandragiri; 
famous as a court jester and wit, but in his poems he is quite 
serious; he composed among other works a religious poem, 
the PcLnduranga-Mdhdtmya). There were other poets, also 
belonging to this new school of Prabandha'kavyas, of whom 
one, not among the great eight mentioned above, was 
recognized as a prominent poet during the days of Krishna-deva 
RSya : he was ^ankusala Nrisifnha-kavi, author of the kcivya 
Kavi'karna^rasdyana. It is said that Allasani Peddana was 
jealous of him and prevented him from getting a place in the 
court. Other names, except that of one poetess (Kumsri 
Molla : she was of the potter caste, and wrote a Ramayana) 
would be too numerous to mention. 

The literature of this period, particularly towards its close, 
was highly artificial, and may be compared with the artificial 
Dvyartha-Kdvyas of the 17th century. A simple style avoiding 
verbal tricks and acrobatics which became the vice of Telugu 
poetry was necessary. The destruction of the Vijayanagara 
empire by the five combined Muslim states of Deccan (Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, Bidar, and Berar, which were established 
on the ruins of the Muslim Bahmani empire) after the 
disastrous battle of Talik5ta in 1565 had its adverse 
effect on the literature and culture of the Andhra country; 
and beyond a lifeless repetition of earlier literary genres^ 
styles, and stories, nothing remarkable now came out in Telugu 
literature; and thus the next period was one of decadance. 
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Telugu literature, however, received some patronage during 
this period from the Muslim dynasty of the Qutb Shahi Kings of 
Golkonda (1518-1689), who ruled over a good part of the Northern 
Telugu-land—^Telengana. The Kings of the Qutb Shahi dynasty 
culivated the friendship of their Telugu subjects, and knew Telugu, 
and some of them took Telugu ladies to wife. SultSn Ibrshim 
Qutb Shah (1550-1580) knew Telugu and encouraged literature 
in that language. He had a Telugu lady named Bhagirathi as 
his queen, and their son was Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah (born 1566, reigned 1580-1612), and he was a poet in both 
Dakhni and Telugu, and was also a great patron of the arts 
and letters. Sultan Ibrahim Qutb Shah was called ‘Malikiabhiram’ 
and ‘Vighuram’ by his Telugu subjects, and he appears to have 
preferred a pure Telugu di tion {Acca-Telugii or Acca-Tenugu) rather 
than the highly Sanskritized ‘mixed language’ (miSra-bhasa) of the 
day. Two famous Prabandhas, both in Acca^Telugu, were written 
by poets in his court—the Tapat'i'Sarhvaranam of Addafiki 
Gaftgadhara and the Yayati-caritramu of Ponnikanti Telefiganarya. 
Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shsh in his early youth loved 
a beautiful young dancing girl Bhsgamati or Bhsgya-mati, whose 
mother-tongue was Telugu, and later he married her. The romance 
of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah and Bhsgyamati became famous in the 
Deccan, and such a great love the king bore to his Hindu wife that 
in her honour he founded a new town 8 miles from Golkonda, 
which he named Bhagya-nagara, and gave it later another name, 
Haidarabad, after Bhagyamati was given the more exalted name 
of Haidar Mahal: and this city is the capital of the Andhra 
State now, Haidarabad (or Bhagya-nagara). Muhammad Quit's 
love for Bhagyamati was treated in the form of an allegorical 
romance by the Dakhni poet Mulls Wajhi, (the Queb-itfuStarl 
or “the Pole-star and Jupiter’'); and Qutb Shsh himself is 
well-known as a great poet of Dakhni (see before, page 143), 
but his Telugu compositions have not been found. In his 
court he had as his friend the great Telugu poet Sarafigu 
Tammaya, who composed the celebrated love-poem Vaijayantl- 
vildsam. The successors of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah were 
all patrons of Telugu and Sanskrit as well as Dakhni and Persian 
literature and learning. 


36 
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(2d) Fourth Middle Telugu : 1650'1800 A. D. 

Nothing of any abiding literary interest or importance 
could be produced by the imitators of the great poets of the 
16th century. Quite a lot was written, and new types qf freak 
poetry with hyperbole and astonishing feats of verbal jugglery 
without any naturalism or real poetry became popular in an age of 
pedantry and degenerate taste. To show ‘their control over 
language, a number of poets wrote poems in what is called Acca- 
Temgu or ‘Pure Telugu’ without any pure Sanskrit words 
(though Prakrit words and semi-tatsamas or modified Sanskrit 
words were allowed). This kind of Telugu is also known as 
Desyandhramu, about which Dr. S. Radhakrishnan once observed 
that it was “rather difficult to write”, because it was artificial, 
as it sought to reject Sanskrit words which had become adopted 
into the language and naturalized in it, and to create new 
concoctions by turning Sanskrit tatsamas into artificial tadhhavas 
which have no normal development or place in language. The 
oldest and most successful w()rk in this line was the YayoJti' 
caritra by Ponnikanti Telefiganarya (c. 1578), which is quite a 
good work, not too artificial; and a few other works of this 
type were produced. Freak literature in the shape of Citra- 
kSvyas and Bhanda-havyas were written, to show off the scholar¬ 
ship of the writers. 

Of the dozens of poets of this period, 1650 to 1800, 
and right down to the middle of the 19th century, mention 
may be made of one—Kankanti Papa-rsju (18th century), whose 
Uttara-Ramdyana in campu style, and whose drama Vimurridyci¬ 
vile are noteworthy. 

The outstanding poet of this epoch, whose exact date 
however still remains a matter of speculation, and who was quite 
on a different footing from the artificial school in vogue at 
the time, was Vgmana. Some take him even to the 15th 
century. He is generally placed in the 17th. He composed 
his moral distichs in stanza^form in a popular Telugu metre, 
and the collection of his poems, where a moral virtue or 
situation is described with apt simile and example, is one of 
the most popular works in Telugu. Vgmana has been compared 
with Tiruvalluvar in Old Tamil literature . He has been translated 
into English as well as Hindi. 
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During the later Vijayanagara period, large numbers of 
Telugus had settled in the Tamil and Kannada countries. There 
they formed new centres of Telugu literature during the 17th- 
18th centuries, e. g. at Tanjore, at Madura, at Pudukkota, and 
in Mysore. Csmakura VShkata-Kavi (c. 1630-40) of Tanjore, 
and his royal patron the Telugu ruler of Tanjore Raghunatha, 
were great poets—especially Vehkata-Kavi, whose Sarangadhara 
and Vijaya-vilasa are*justly famous. The South Indian Telugu poets 
of the 18th century rather over-emphasized eroticism in their 
works, and that is a great fault: and their attitude was rather 
amoral. The tradition of Telugu poetry in the Tamil and 
Kannada countries has gradually died out, when the Telugus 
settled there adopted more and more the local languages, losing 
their grip over their own language. The great Telugu Saint, Musician 
and Song-composer Tyagaraya of Tanjore (d, 1848) is honoured 
everywhere in South India as the greatest exponent of the 
Karnataka or the South Indian School of Music (as opposed 
to the HindusthSni or the North Indian), and his Telugu songs 
of devotion to Rama are sung as much by Musicians in the 
Tamil-land as in the Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada tracts. 

During this age, we find the curious phenomenon of two 
Brahman poets writing on Christian themes, evidently as a 
poetic exercise. They were Pingali Ellana-rayudu (c. 1602), 
who wrote his Tobhya-carita (or Sarvsivara-mahStmya), in which 
he narrated the legend of St. Thomas, after making the customary 
obeisance to the Hindu Gods and teachers ; and Mahgalagiri 
Ananda-kavi (c, 1750), whose Vedanta-rasRyana is a Mvya in 4 
cantos on the life of Christ and the doctrines of the Christian 
Church, composed at the request of a Hindu convert to 
Christianity who belonged to a respectable family. 

(3) New Of Modern Telugu ; after 1800 

In considering Telugu literature after 1800 A. D., we have 
to take note of the great devotee of Rsma who was also a 
great musical composer, the Saint-Poet Tyagaraya, who has been 
mentioned above. He lived in the heart of the Tamil country, 
but composed his inimitable songs in Telugu,in praise of God 
whom he worshipped as Rama, and these songs, set to 
music in the classical Rdtgas of South India, form the common 
repertoire for exponents of vocal music not only among Teltxgus, 
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but also among the Tamilians, Malayalls and Kannadigas. 
Tyagaraya’s compositions, in spirit going back to the great 
devotional tradition of Mediaeval India, are sweet and sincere; 
and the place of TyagarSya in South Indian music is comparable 
to that of Tsnasgna {contemporary of Akbar) in North Indian 
music. Like Tanasena's songs, which are always sung by 
exponents of music in North India, giving an additional prestige 
to the language in which they were compftsed (viz. the Braj- 
bhasha dialect of Western Hindi), Tyagargya’s songs have given an 
additional prestige to Telugu as a mellifluous speech, and a 
proper language for music. 

Although a good deal of the Telugu country (the ‘Northern 
Circars) came under the British in 1764, and the first Telugu 
book was printed in 1796, it took some decades before Telugu 
could be modernized in both its language and its literature. Madras 
under the British became an important centre of Telugu 
studies; but the Telugu pandits in British employ, appointed 
to teach the language and write books in it, were under the 
spell of the old poetic language which was already archaic, 
and ignored the living Telugu speech as used in ordinary 
letters and in some popular prose chronicles. A new prose 
on the basis of the Old Telugu of the k^vyas was sought to 
be created by Telugu paryiits like Cinnayya-suri, who was the 
pioneer in this line, and his exertions in this direction were 
followed by his successor Rao Bahadur Kandukuri VirSsa-lihgam 
Pantulu of Rajamahendravaram (Rajahmundry). Rao Bahadur 
Kandukuri VIrgsa-lingam Pantulu (1848-1919) was the real creator 
of Modern Telugu Literature. Although forced to use an artificial 
prose with an Old and Middle Telugu grammar for Modem 
Telugu, in his dramas he introduced the colloquial speech, and 
this paved the way for the use of actual spoken Telugu for 
literary purposes, after a long controversy which continued 
down to the end of the first quarter of the present century 
and is yet not wholly concluded. Most of the prominent 
authors remained neutral, but gradually a via media widi leanings 
towards the colloquial has been established. Virgsa-lifigam wrote 
on biography and polemics for social reform, he composed Telugu 
plays and farces in the old-style, and also poetry ; he translated both 
Sanskrit and English plays, wrote the first novel in Telugu (R2jd- 
ieWwira-caritramu), and wrote on grammar, prosody and dietoric. 
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Other writers came and joined forces with ViresaliAgam.— 
Dharmavaram Krishnamschari (writer of a number of popular 
dramas on Purana themes), Chilakamarti Lakshminarasimham 
(the ‘blind poet of Andhra-desa’, called also the ‘Milton of 
Andhra’—wrote novels and dramas), Gurujada Apparavu (drama¬ 
tist and poet, who revived a popular Telugu metre found also 
in Kannada), Vsdam V'Sfikata-raya of Nellore, D. Krishnamacharlu 
of Bellary, and other builders of Modern Telugu. The twin- 
poets Tirupati ^astri and VSfikata Jsastri and their followers, 
by moving from city to city, created an enthusiasm for Telugu 
poetry among all sections of the people, and they prepared 
the ground for the modern poets. Their Buddha'caritramu is a 
fairly long poem, and forms an excellent inauguration of the 
modern spirit in both subject-matter and diction in Telugu 
literature. 

Critics and historians of the literature also helped the cause 
of Telugu by making easier the study of language and its 
literature. The late Dr. Cuttamanchi (Kattamartci) Ramalinga 
Reddi (d. 1951), Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University and 
Pro-Chancellor of Mysore University, was a great literary critic 
of Telugu. Minister Tafiguluri Prakasam’s auto-biography is 
quite outstanding in Telugu. Among those who may be said 
to follow him in this line are Potlapalli Sitarsma Rao, Pillavarim 
Hanumanta Rao, Indrakanti Hanumanta ^sstri, besides 
Ananta-krishna Sarma, Mutanuri Krishna Rso, Puttaparti 
Narayanacharyulu, Hanumanta Rao, and PStukuchi Subrahmanya 
Sastri. Translations of the Bengali novels of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji and Ramesh Chandra Datta helped the growth of 
modern Telugu fiction, as did adaptations of English works (e.g. the 
Vicar of Wakefield, adapted by Virgsalihgam). 

The influence of the mind of Bengal on that of Andhra 
was most remarkable. Reformist movements within the Hindu 
Society which started in Bengal from the beginning of the 
19fh century, like the Btshmo Samaj, profoundly moved the 
intellectual leaders of Andhra from the last decades of the 
19th century, and Ram Mshan Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen 
and iswar Chandra Vidyasagar came to be venerated by 
Andhras, and their literary work was also imitated. The Nationalist 
Movement in Bengal from 1905 also aroused the sense of 
patriotism among the Telugus. Many Telugu-speaking persons 
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learned Bengali, and quite a mass of Bengali literature, beginning 
with the novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji and RamSsa 
Chandra Datta and the poetical and other writings of Rabindranath 
Tagore, became available in Telugu. Rabindranath, as can 
be expected, has been accepted with open arms by .Telugu 
writers and thought-leaders. The immediate effect of it all 
meant a modernizing movement with a sense of the basic 
values of Indian thought and civilization, which acted as a 
great tonic to the mind of Andhra as of many other parts 
of India. 

The use of the old poetical language with its archaic 
grammar was a great handicap for modern Telugu prose, and 
Cidugu V. Ramamurti Pantulu (d. 1940), a philologist of repute 
who studied the Kolian Savara speech of the Austric family, 
gave his powerful support to the Spoken Telugu Movement 
early in this century. This has gradually brought about a far- 
reaching emancipation of the Telugu language, and we are at 
the threshhold of a new literaty revival in Telugu. A poet 
like Tirupati VehkatEsvara cariied on the old traditions of 
poetry, but Gurujada Apparavu has been a pioneer for a new 
school. Original social and historical plays are being composed : 
Apparavu's Kanya-sulkamu on the evils of the dowry system 
in marriage, K. Srinivasa Rao’s historical plays on Prithviraja 
and on the Fall of Vijayanagara, as well as other social and 
historical plays by other writers, are being composed and are exten¬ 
ding the horizon of Telugu. 

Resembling more or less the Sabuj-Patra Movement which 
was started by Pramatha Chaudhuri in Bengali literature about 
1915 (see p. 188, also p. 212), Tallavajjhula ^ivasafikara ^astri, and 
others like Visvanatha Satya-narayana, Devulapalli Krishna Sastri, 
Kodavati Ganti, VShkata-subbayya, Mokkapati Narasimha ^astri, 
Nori Narasimha Sastri, Vedula Satya-ngrayana, Nayani Subbarao, 
Chinta Dikshitulu, Munimanikyam Narasimharao, and Nanduri 
Vsfikata Subbarao (whose exquisite love-lyrics in the series Ycnfci- 
patalu or “the Songs of Yehki” are among the most beautiful love 
poems in modern Indian literature) founded a new literary group 
in 1921 known as the SaHiti Sdmiti. They represented all that 
was progressive and rationalistic in Telugu thought and letters. 
Their mouth-piece was the journal Sahiti, which was followed 
by a number of other ones. ViWnatha Satya-nanya^a was the 
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greatest writer and poet of this group—he was given the sobriquet 
of Kavi’samrat or ‘Emperor among Poets’. Bhamidipiti KamSsvara 
Rao, who passed away in 1958 at the age of 60, was an out¬ 
standing humoristic writer in Telugu in his dramas, skits and 
talks. He was a good scholar of Sanskrit who translated the 
Mfcchakatika and the Mudro-mfesasa dramas into Telugu. Some of 
the other members of the Sahiti Samiti are also great names in 
Modern Telugu literature. 

RayaprSlu Subbaravu, who studied in Rabindranath's School 
at ^anti-nikgtan, is a dominant figure in poetry. His versification, 
with its judicious use of Sanskrit words, is regarded as very 
mellifluous in modem Telugu poetry. He has introduced 
Rabindranath Tagore to Telugu readers through his translations. 
The trio Tallavajjhula ^ivasafikara ^Sstri, RayaprSlu Subbaravu 
and Visvnatha Satya-narayana are three of the other leading 
poets of Telugu. Visvanatha Satya-ngrayana is also a novelist 
of note—^his Vsyipadagalu (or “Thousand Snake-hoods”) is a living 
and comprehensive picture of Andhra society at the present day. 
Other noteworthy poets are Devulapalli Krishna ^astri (mentioned 
above), who is known as the “Shelley of Andhra”, NarSyanSchgrlu 
Basavaraju Appa-rao and Nanduri Venkata Subbargo (both 
lyrists, writers of songs—Nanduri Venkata Subbarao’s Yenki- 
patalu has been mentioned above), Pihgali Lakshmi-kantam, Katuri 
Vefikatesvara Rao, Sistala, ^rirahga Nargyana Babu, D. R. Reddi, 
Mallavarapu VisveWra Rao, Pillaka Ganapati ^astri and Buchchi 
SundarasSmi ^astri. These are poets in the traditional style. 
Definite ‘progressive’ and leftist tendencies are manifest in the 
poetry of ^rlraftgam Srinivasa Rao, propularly known as ‘^rl-^ri’; 
and what is known as ‘Neo-classicism’ (as opposed to the 
earlier Romanticism) is found in the poetry of Nanduri Krishna- 
micharlu, G. Joshuan, Gadiyaram ^gsha-^astrl and Jandhygla 
Pspayya ^5strf, beside ‘Pattabhi’ and ‘Arudra’. Two prominent 
poets from Telangana (or Andhra-land in former Haidarabad) are 
C. NarSyana Reddi and Disarathi. 

A number of short-story writers and novelists have come 
to* the front, although much advance has not been made. But the 
new movement towards a simpler and more natural speech will 
be a great incentive for the production of good work giving the 
Andhra man’s criticism of his own life. Poets and writers of 
the old school are still flourishing: e. g. (MahgmahOpSdhysya 
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Kalaprapurna Kavi-sarvabhauma, to give his titles) ^ri ^ripada 
Krishnamurti ^astri, who is the leader of a large group of poets and 
other writers in the old style. Gadiya Rama-VSfikatgsa-rSo ^Sstri 
is well known for his historical kHvyas, Siva-bhdratamu (on the life 
of ^ivaji), and Rana'PratapasimhO'caritramu. ^ 

A prominent Telugu writer of the present day is M. O. Rama 
Rao, Yuvaraja of Pithapuram, who has to his credit poems and 
plays, and essays and other prose-writings. 

The outstanding novelists of the present-day are Nori 
Narasimha ^astrl (author of historical novels), “Buchchi-Babu” 
(the inaugurator of a new style of Telugu prose : his real name 
is S. V. Subba Rao: he is one of the most distinguished 
among the younger novelists), and Adavi Bapiraju who rivals 
Visvanatha Satya-narayana. It would appear that Telugu is richer 
in short-stories than in long novels, the chief exponents of 
which are Gudipati Vehkatachalam, K. Kutumba Rao, 
T. GSpichandra, ^rlpada Subrahmanya ^Sstri, Chinta Dikshitulu, 
Veluri Sivarama ^astri, and Palagummi Padmanju. Jonnalagadda 
Satya-nSrayana-murti has to his credit a large number of 
translations from Bengali and English, besides a number of 
orginal works. 

The modern drama in Telugu is also in a fairly flourishing 
state, although it is a late comer in the field. Gurujada 
Apparao’s social drama Kanya-Sulkamu (“the Bride-price”, c. 1910) 
being, as mentioned earlier, the first noteworthey social drama 
in Telugu. There was of course the earlier dramatic tradition 
which is now obsolete. Visvanatha Satya-narayana, P. V. 
Rajamannar (former Chief Justice of Madras), and A. Vefikatgsvara 
Rao are other writers of social plays- Gudipati Vshkatachalam 
is the formost writer of one-act plays ; and others are Narla 
VehkatSsvara Rao, Muddukrishna, and Acharya AtrSya. 

The recent conflict of ideologies in India after Indepen¬ 
dence has sent some prominent writers to slacken their creative 
work and find refuge in other domains, but a group of yoimg 
writers have now started a progressive school, the Abhyudaya 
Racayitala Sanghamu, to create what is called Prajd-sdhityamu or 
popular literature. Chatulavada Pichchayya is the leader of 
this, and *^rl-^ri’, Srirafiga Narayana Babu, Anisetti Subbarao 
AtrSya, Ramana Reddi, and Daiarathi joined hands in this modem 
movement. They ate not merely leftists, but unjyersalists also ; 
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and one of their avowed aims is to raise the standard of 
knowledge and culture among the people. 

The Telugus have been in the fore-front of progress in modern 
India, having given to India and the world a Philosopher and 
eloquent Preacher of Idealism like S. Radhakrishnan, Politicians like 
Alladi Krishna-swami Aiyar and Benegal Rama Rao, and other 
great men in the various wakes of life who have acquired an alh 
India status. All this, and the achievements of the Telugus in the 
past, are enough indication of a still greater future distinction in 
literature for Telugu in a Free India. After the Partition, Telugu is 
now the language of the largest group of people in India after 
Hindi (35 millions), and this numerical importance adds to the 
prestige and importance of a language which as the speech of a 
well-advanced people has already made notable contributions to 
Indian literature and culture, and because of its mellifluousness 
has been called by an English admirer of the language “the Italian 
of the East." 
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' Kannada (Sanskrit Karnstaka : the name is still occasionally 
written in the old Anglo-Indian orthography as ‘Canara’, ‘Canarese’ 
or ‘Kanarese’) is a highly cultivated Dravidian speech which is 
•current among 10 millions. The area of the Kannada speech at one 
time, probably a thousand years ago, extended much further to the 
porth ; and Kannada appears to have steadily receded before the 
Aryan Marathi. The earliest specimens of the language are said 
to go back to a feW lines in a Greek drama found in a fragmentary 
form on papyrus remains of the 2nd century A. D. from Oxyrrhincus 
in North Egypt, in which a scene in an Indian court is depicted 
where the king and his courtiers speak in a barbarian language which 
on examination (by Dr. Hultzsch) has been considered to be Ancient 
Kannada. Already the language shows a highly Sanskritized 
vocabulary in the few lines quoted. (It must, however, be 
mentioned that some Kannada scholars do not think the language 
to be Old Kannada at all.) After this, the earliest remnants of 
Kannada consist of some inscriptions from the middle of the 
5th century, where the language has quite a cultivated atmosphere 
with its Sanskrit words. Ancient Kannada poetic forms are found 
in another inscription of c. 500 A. D. The Kannada country is 
rich in inscriptions in the local language, which have been edited 
and studied from their linguistic and literary significance as well as 
historical importance. 

The oldest book extant in Kannada (“Old Kannada”) is 
the Kavi-raja^arga (or “the King’s Highway for Poets”), attributed 
to king Nrpatufiga (814*877), of the Rashtrk-kuta dynasty, but 
actually by a scholar named ^rivijaya attached to this king’s 
court. From the 9th century onwards, for over a thousand years, 
we have continuous specimens of Kannada literature : taking the 
composition of the inscriptions as literature, the history goes back 
to the 5th centpry, 1500 years from now. During this millennium 
and a half, the languag^has changed considerably ; and taking note 
of the development of theJCannada language, of the political history 
of the Kannada country, and the general trends of the literature, the 
history of Kannada literature can be conveniently divide^ into th^ 
following periods and sub-periods : ^ 
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(1) Ancient Kannada of the pre-literary Period : to 800 A. D. 

(Purvada-paza-gannada). 

(2) Old Kannada (Paza-gannada, or^ Hala-gannada) Period ; 

800-1150 A. D. 

(3) Middle Kannada (Nadu-gannada) Period; 1150-1800 A.D. 

(3a) Early Middle Kannada, 1150-1350 A. D. 

(3b) Second Middle Kannada, 1350-1500 A. D. 

(3c) Late Middle Kannada, 1500-1800 A. D. 

(4) New or Modern Kannada (Posa- or Hosa-gannada); from 

1800 A. D. ' . 

(1) Ancient Kannada Period : to 800 A. D. 

Beyond the probability of a fairly rich literature existing in 
Kannada prior to 800 A. D., we cannot say anything about this 
period. The Kavi-raja-marga (c. 840), which is a book on the 
methods or technique of poetry, mentions a number of writers 
in the Kannada country, who were probably mostly authors in 
Prakrit or Sanskrit; and one author is mentioned, Srivardha-deva 
Tumbulurachfirya, whose great commentary the Cudamani on the 
Jaina Tattvdrtha Mahdsdstra has been described as the greatest work 
in the language by a 17th century Kannada writer Bhattskalafika, 
a great grammarian of Kannada. The Cudamani is no longer 
extant, and the date was probably the middle of the 7th century, 
when it would be easy to assume the existence of a literature in 
Kannada. A number of other Kannada writers are also mentioned 
in the Kavi-rajcHndrga, but nothing has survived from them. 

(2) Old Kannada (Pa?a- or Ha|a-gannada) Period: 

800-1150 A. D. 

^rivijaya’s Kavi-raja-marga (840 A. D.) as the oldest Kannada 
work has been mentioned above. The work is on Rhetoric and 
Ars Poetica, and already the author is proud of the Kannada 
language and the high culture of the people. Jainism was quite a 
popular religion in the Kannada country during the Old Kannada 
Period, and we have a large number of Jaina writers, beginning with 
^rivijaya himself. 

After Srivijaya, we have Guna-Wrman I, who flourished 
under the Gafiga King MahSndrSntaka Eteyappa (886-913), who 
wrote a Hari-vamSa, or NerrfinMha-Purdna, on the legend of a 
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Jaina tirtharikara or saintly teacher, and also a work called the 
Sudmkd. 

From the 10th century, we have the vogue of the mixed 
prose and verse campu style in Kannada (as much as in Telugu), 
in which the Ramayana and Mahdbharata ' stories or episodes, as 
well as stories from Jaina legend and biography, were treated. 
In the 10th century we have the following great writers in 
Kannada. In die first instance, there were the Three Great Poets, 
sometimes called the Three Qems —Pampa, Ponna and Ranna. 
Pampa (born 902 A. D.), was of Brahman birth, but his father 
became a Jaina and brought him up in the same faith. Pampa 
composed in 941 A. D. his two great works, the Adi-Purana, on the 
life of the first Jaina tirthankara, and the Vikramdrjuna-Vijaya or the 
PampaShdrata, treating of the Mahdbharata story. Both these works 
were highly esteemed in his time. In the second one, he glorifies his 
patron, a Chalukya princeling, in the person of Arjuna. Ponna was 
Pampa’s contemporary, and equally a Jaina with him. His chief 
work was the Sdnti-purdna on the legend of 16th Jaina tirthankara, 
besides an acrostic poem in honour of the Jinas. Ranna was 
younger in time, having composed his Ajita-Purdna on the second 
tlrthaAkara in 993, besides a poem, the Qada-yuddha or Sdhasa-Bhima-' 
Vijaya, on a Mahahhdrata episode in which he covertly praised a 
royal patron. These three poets established the campu style in 
Kannada, and were the examplars for poets for some centuries to 
come. A patron of Ranna, Chavunda-raya, and elder contemporary 
of his, was a poet himself as he was a patron of the arts, having 
caused the colossal statue of Gomatesvara to be carved out of the 
side of a hill at ^ravana^Belgola (c. 980 A. D.). He composed a 
history of all the 24 Jaina tlrthahkaras in 978 A. D. (It is noteworthy 
that an inscription on the statue of Gomatesvara, stating that 
Chavunda^rsya had the statue made in §aka year 1058 = 980 A. D., 
is in old Marathi.) 

In 984 A. D., Naga-varman I, a famous grammarian, wrote his 
Chando'mbudhi or “Ocean of Metres’’, a work on prosody. The 
Kannada scholars loved their language equally with Sanskrit, and 
hence we have a long list of grammatical and rhetorical as well 
as lexicographical works on Kannada throughout the centuries 
from Srivijaya (840 A. D.) onwards. Naga-varman I also wrote a 
campu version of the Sanskrit romance the f^ddambaii 6f 
^t^abha^a. 
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During the greater part of the 11th century, owing to the 

constant warfare in the country due to Chola invasions from the 

Tamil-Iand, there was not much literary endeavour among the 

Kannada people. A writer named Durga-simha (c. 1025) composed 

a Parlca-tantra in cdmpU form. During the last quarter of the 

11th century, c. 1079, we have a highly artifical poem by Chandra- 

raja, the Madam'tilaka, which is full of metrical tours-de-force and 

verbal juggleries. About the same time we have Nsgavarmacharya, 

a Jaina scholar, who wrote a centad on Detachment from the World 

* 

{Vairagyd), the Candra-cwMmani-Sataka, called also the Jridna-sdra. 
Naga-chandra, or Abhinava Pampa or “New Pampa’‘, belongs to 
the early 12th century. He was a great poet, who, in addition to 
a work on the 19th tirthankara, the Mallindtha'Purdna, composed 
his RdmO'Candra-caritra-piirdna ( better known by its shorter title, 
the Pampa Rdmdyana), which gives in elaborate style the Jaina 
version of the Rdmdyana. A Jaina poetess named Kanti was 
contemporaneous with Naga-chandra. 

Other writers of the first half of the 12th century, bringing 
to a close what might be called the Old Kannada period, were 
Naya-sena (c. 1112), the writer of a book on Morality and Virtues, 
the Dharnidmrta ; Naga-varman II (c. 1125) who wrote a work on 
rhetoric and a grammar of Kannada (the Karndtaka-bhdM-bhiisana) 
in 269 Sanskrit swtms or aphorisms ; Brahma-siva (c. 1125), who 
upholds the Jaina position before all other philosophies ; Kirtti- 
varman (c. 1125), who wrote on the diseases of cattle (Qd-vaidya ); 
and Vrtta-vilasa (c. 1160), who wrote a campu on the superiority of 
Jainism over Brahmanism. 

(3) Middle Kannada (Nadu>gannada) Period : c. 1150- 
1800 A. D. 

(3a) Early Middle Kannada : c. 1150-1350 A. D. 

The Kannada language has been steadily changing, and one 
noteworthy characteristic of Middle Kannada was fully established 
in the language by 1100 A. D.—a characteristic noted earlier 
.sporadically—the change of p to h, both initially and intervocally. 
During the second half of the 12th century, the rise of a new form 
of the Sivite faith profoundly influenced the Kannada people. 
Puranic Hinduism, with a fresh strength through this faith, checked 
the course of Jainism, and reigned virtually supreme for two 
centuries. Basava, the founder of the new faith (known as the Vira- 
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^iva as w^ll as Lingayata cult, using the SivaAinga as the symbol of 
God) flourished during the second half of the 12th century. He 
took part in local politics, and succeeded in creating an enthusiasm 
for the tenets he preached among both princes and the people. 
The Vira-^aiva faith was monotheistic, and was against the 
Brahmanical claims to superiority, but it took for granted the 
mythology and the world of the Puranas. Basava and his followers 
used a simple and easily understood prose in writing and 
disseminating their teachings, and their Vacanas or prose works, 
were immensely helpful for their objective ; and at the same 
time these brought in a new and a vigorous literary style in. 
Karmada. Basava himself wrote a number of these Vacanas. 

In addition to this simple prose style, some pure Kannada 
metres appear to have been re-discovered, evidently from a 
neglected folk-literature, e.g. the sa^adi (in Telugu a similar 
movement was noticed from the beginning). The ragale, another 
popular metre, was however of Prakrit origin. Eminent poets took 
(these up, and so made their works have a greater appeal with the 
people. In the writings of the Lingayata writers, Kannada as a 
language fully entered a new stage—it became Middle Kannada. We 
have a number of Lingayata writers from the second half of the 
12th century onwards. Apart from Basava himself, we have to 
note the following poets. Harisvara or Harihara, who wrote a 
lyrical work on the early ^aiva saints, called the Sivagana-da-ragale 
or Nambiyannana-ragale, from the name of the last of the 63 saints. 
There were other ragale works of the same type. A work on the 
marriage of &va and Uma is the Qiriid-kalydna, in the campii style, 
which was very popular. RSghavaftka, a younger contemporary, 
composed the Harikandra-kdvya, followed by a Somandtha-caritre. 
He popularized in literature the M0adi metre. Kereya (i. e. “the 
Tank Excavator”) Padmarasa was another contemporary, a militant 
champion of the Vira-6aiva faith, whose Dik^d-bodhe, in the ragale 
metre, is a philosophical work. His son Kumara Padmarasa wrote 
a pietistic narrative the Sdnanda caritre based on the Skanda Purdna. 
(Kereya Padmarasa wrote a work with the same name in Sanskrit.) 
Traditionally they are looked upon as contemporaries of Basava,' 
but competent authority would place them a century later 
(c. 1280-90.) : 

Palkurike S5ma (c. 1195) wrote a centad called the Sdmkara^ 
Sataka, on moral subjects. Then we have DSva Kavi (c. 1200), 
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who wrote li romance in campu, the j^and SSmarBja 

composed the romance Srngara~ra$a (c. U22) 

The Jainas were not idle during this period. From c. 1170 
to 1254, as many as 9 Jaina poets composed purdnas or legendary 
histories of various tirthankaras (Nemi-nstha, the 22nd, being the 
most popular). NSmi-chandra, the first of the Jaina poets who wrote 
a Purdiui onNemi-natha, composed a campu narrative on a romantic 
theme, the Lildvatl, Similarly, another of these nine poets, J anna 
(c. 1209), wrote a romantic tale, the Ya'sodhara'caritre. 

An early Vaishnava writer among the Kannadigas was the 
Brahman Rudra-bhatta (1172-1219), who wrote in the style of 
the Jaina campus a history of Krishna, the Jagamdtha'Vijaya, on the 
basis of the Vism-purdna. 

During the 13th century, and a little later, we have to name a 
ew more outstanding poets. Andayya (c. 1235) composed a 
linguistic towr-de'/orce—a poem avoiding the use of pure Sanskrit 
words, on the theme of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava in Sanskrit, 
the Kabbigara Kdva (“the Poets* Defender’*), called also Sobagina 
Suggi (“the Harvest of Beauty”) and Kdvana'Qella (“Cupid’s*, 
Conquest”, in Sanskrit MadanaA/ijaya) ; Mallikarjuna (c. 1245) and 
his son Keiiraja (c. 1260) were great poets and scholars of the 13th 
century—the father compiled an anthology from Kannada poets, 
the Siiktbsudhdrnava, and the latter wrote a standard grammar of 
Kannada, the Sabdo'mani'darpana ; KumudSndu (c. 1275) wrote a 
Rdmdysim in the popular satpadi metre ; Ratta-Kavi (c. 1300) 
composed a work giving traditional explanations of many natural 
objects and phenomena, the Ratta-matA or Raua-sutra. We have 
finally Naga-rSja (c. 1331), whose Punydsrava is a story-book setting 
forth through its 52 narratives the duties of a householder ; aifd 
Chavunda-raja, a Brahman (c. 1300), who rendered Dandin’s 
Daia-kurimra’Carita into Kannada in the campu style. 

During the early part of tlie 14th century, the Muslims 
from North India were fighting the Hindus in the Deccan, and 
shortly after the foundation of the great Vijayanagara empire 
within the Kannada and Telugu tracts in 1336, the Muslims 
established in the North the Bahmani kingdom in 1347. The 
Hindus of the Telugu and Kannada countries got a respite and 
protection from Muslim aggression fof some 225 years, 
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(3b) The Second Middle Kannada Period ; 1350-1500 A.D. 

The Vijayanagara emperors were upholders of orthodox 
Brahmanical Hinduism, and although they patronized Kannada, they 
themselves (from the next period) wrote in Sanskrit and in Telugu. 
(See ante, pp. 277, 278, 279.) This period, the first century and 
a half of the Vijayanagara empire, was not so prolific in Kannada 
composition as otherwise one would expect it to have been. 

The first outstanding work of this period is Bhima Kavi’s 
Basava'Purana (1369), a legendary life of the founder of the 
Vira-^aiva faith, which became very popular with the Lifigayatas. 
The work is ultra-pietistic, and hyperbolic in its narration of 
miracles. Then we have the following Lingayafa writers; 
Padmananka (c. 1385), a descendant of Padmarasa, who wrote 
a story of his ancestor who defeated in controversies upholders of 
other faiths ; Mallanarya (c. 1370), who wrote on some Saiva saints’ 
legends ; Sihgiraja, wrote on the miracles of Basava, in popular 
metre ; and Chgmarasa (c. 1460), composed the legendary biography 
of one of the companions of Basava, Allama-prabhu or Prabhulifiga, 
known as the Prabhulinga-hle, 

Other writers of the period were Mafiga-raja I (c. 1360), who 
wrote on medicine ; Madhura (c. 1385), who wrote a Jaina purana 
and a devotional work in the style of the earlier Jaina poets ; 
Abhinava-Chandra (c. 1400), who wrote on veterinary science (on 
Aha-midya) ; and Sisumayana (15th cen.), who started a form of 
lyric, the Sangatya, which was sung or chanted with musical accom¬ 
paniment : he wrote two Puranic poems, A?ljan3<aritre and Tripura- 
dahanO'Sangatya. 

We have to mention also Naranappa, a Brahman, known also 
as Kumsra-Vyasa, who narrated in the satpadi metre the story of the 
first ten books of the MahabhSrata : the remaining eight were 
similarly done after him by Tammanina—their joint labours giving a 
new complete MahSbhSrata to the ^nnada language. 

(3c) Late Middle Kannada : 1500«1800 A. D. 

In the meanwhile, while the language had been changing 
and taking something like its present form, by 1500, the waves 
of the late mediaeval Brahmanical revival through Bhakti reached 
the Kannada country, and its advent synchronized with the 
reign of the great Vijayanagara emperor Krishinadeva-rSya 
(1509-1530). The influence of Ri;mi(nui& tRe South, and 
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of Rsmsnanda from North India, seemed to have come to 

the Kannada country also. The revival had already started 

with fresh translations or renderings of the great Sanskrit epics 
and PurUnas, from the beginning of the 15th century. 

The MahZibharata in the sa0adi metre (by Nsranappa and 

Tammanna) was followed by a PSmdyana in the same metre towards 
the close of the 16th century by a poet known by his pen>name of 
Kumsra-Vslmiki, after the overthrow of the Vijayanagara empire 
at the battle of TalikOte in 1565. 

Other versions of the MahWyhdrata as well as the Bdmdyana 
were made in the 16th century. Following the Telugu version of 
the Rdmdyana, Chatu Vitthala'natha Nityatmasukha made a sa0di 
version of the BhdgavatO'purdna, giving the story of Krishna. A 
Kannada rendering of specially the 10th skandha or section of this 
Purdna was done by Vehkayya Arya. 

As a result of the Brahmanical Vaishnava revival in the 
Kannada country, a number of mendicant singers began to wander 
about from village to village singing devotional songs. They were 
known as Ddsas or “Slaves (of God)’’, and they appear to have 
received some inspiration from Chaitanya of Bengal, who lived 
and taught during the latter part of his life in Puri where he died 
in 1533. Purandara-dasa, who lived at Pandharpur . and in 
Vijayanagara and died in 1564, was the most famous of these 
Ddsas. A contemporary of his was Kanaka-dasa, a Bs4a or Hunter 
by caste, who is credited with other poems, and was in fact an 
important popular poet of the 16th century. The Ddsa tradition 
in composing devotional verses continued down to the 18th century, 
when we have, during the second half of the century, Vanha 
Timmappa-Dasa, who was almost as great a writer of these songs as 
Purandara-dasa himself. A collection of 402 of these songs {Ddsara- 
Padagalu) was made by the German Missionary Rev. Dr. Moegling, 
who published them in 1853. These padas are an important 
branch of popular literature of late mediaeval inspiration in 
Kannada. 

The Lihgayatas also produced literature during the first 
Hundred years of this period. In 1585, the Cenrw-Bastiwt*Puf5tui, 
a hagiological work on Chenna (or Beautiful) Basava, the nephew of 
Basava, by Virupaksha Pandita, and the Praudha-rUyU’Caritre (c. 1595) 
of Adarla, a series of stories extolling the Lifipyata doctrine, were 
composed; and we have in the 16th century the Raj&ndrarvilaya*- 

39 
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purdna, a campU by Siddhalifiga YdgI, which gives an account of a 
Vira-Saiva prince. 

The more eminent writers of the 17th and 18th centuries may 
now be mentioned. In the 17th century, a good deal of the Kannada 
land was united under the independent native dynasty of the Wod- 
eyars, which established a stable rule in Mysore State after its 
conquest of Seringapatam in 1610. But much of the Kannada 
tract was still under the Bijapur Sultans (1489'1687), and then it fell 
to the Moguls. Early in the 17th century, in 1604, a great 
Jaina scholar, Bhat^kalahka DSva, prepared a full grammar of 
Kannada, the Karndtaka-Sabddnuidsana, in 592 Sanskrit aphorisms, 
and he wrote extensive commentaries, also in Sanskrit, to the work. 
Sadakshara-dgva was a Lihgayata abbot who wrote three works, 
a romantic campTi the Rdjakkhara-vildsa (1657), and two §aiva 
religious works the Vrsabhendra-vijaya (1671) and the Sahara- 
Sankara-vildsa, The first is one of the most esteemed of modern 
Kannada poems. Lakshmisa, a Vaishnava Brahman, whose exact 
date is not known, but who possibly belongs to the early part of 
the 17th century (c. 1600), composed another very popular work, 
the Jaimini Bhdrata, which is from a special Sanskrit version of the 
AsvamSdha-parvan of the Mahabhdrata with an accentuation on 
Krishna. The independent episodes in the Mahabhdrata are treated 
in a highly poetic way. 

Under the auspices of the Wodeyar Kings of Mysore, a 
number of historical compositions in Sanskrit and Kannada were 
written, relating particularly to the Wodeyar period, from 1650 
to 1713. Similar historical literature is rare in India. Among the 
modern Indo-Ai^'an languages, only Assamese, and to some extent 
Rajasthani and Nepali show it. The Wodeyar King Chikka 
Dgva-rsya (1672-1704) was a great patron of letters, and he collected 
In his library historical materials which were destroyed by Tipu 
(Haidar Ali and his son Tipu Sultan usurped the State of Mysore 
upto 1799, after which the Wodeyars were restored by the British). 
Chikka DSva-raya and his ministers and court poets, like 
Viklaksha-pandita (a Jaina), Tirumalarya (a Vaishi^ava scholar of 
both Sanskrit and Kannada), and Chikkupadhyaya A|asiiigarya 
(also a Vaishnava), besides Sifigararya (author of a dramatic work), 
wrote a large number of works in the conventional style, campus and 
sdAgatyca and prose, on Purdiui themes, on morals, and on devotion 
^ Qod ; and there was in his coutt a poetess, SancRiya Honnapma^ 
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who wrote a sangcUya on the duties of the good wife, the Hadibadeya 
(i. e. Pativrata) Dharma. The Lifigayatas suffered a great check 
when their monasteries were suppressed and some of their priests 
massacred by King Chikka D&va-rgya about 1680, and for some time 
they hardly produced any literary work. But during the middle of 
the 17th century a learned Lingsyata writer, Nijaguna YOgi, had 
composed the Viveka-Cintamani, a cyclopaedic work on ^aiva lore,, 
besides other devotional, hagiographical and philosophical works. 

The 17th century in the history of Kannada is noteworthy 
from another point of view. The Christian missionaries, Jesuits 
and others, at Goa became interested in Kannada, and began to 
compose and publish books and tracts in the language from the 
printing press (the first in India) which was established in Goa 
in 1566. Upto 1674, it is said that some 50 Kannada works were 
published from this press. The Italian Father Leonardo Cinnoma 
(died in 1644) wrote a grammar and dictionary of Kannada, and this 
was published from Goa in 1774. It would appear that this move¬ 
ment among the missionaries of Goa did not touch even the fringe 
of Kannada life, and Christian influences could effect an impression 
on the life of Karnstaka only from the end of the 18th century. It 
is to be noted that the Baptist Missionary in Bengal, William Carey, 
had brought out from Serampore near Calcutta A Qrammar of the 
Karnataka Language in 1817. Other European and Indian students 
of Kannada followed. 

Nanja-rsja (c. 1760) wrote the Puranic works the iiva-bhakti- 
mahdtmya, the Hari-vamla, and the Linga-pur3na. Contemporary 
with him was Sarvajna-murti, who wrote poems of shrewd 
wordly wisdom, very popular even now, in tripadi verse, the 
Sarvajfia-padagalu. 

Among Jaina writers, mention may be made specially of 
Surala, who composed a romantic lyric kUvya, in ragale metre, the 
PadmcLvatl-devl'Kathe (1761); and Dgva-chandra composed, c. 1800, 
a summary of Jaina traditions and history, the RajavaluKathe, 

AnubhavSmfto by Mahglifiga Rafiga (17th century), Haribhcikti- 
rasUyana of Chidananda (18th century) and JMna-sindhu of Chida- 
nanda Avadhuta (,18th century) are among the most noted devotional 
and philosophical works of Brahmanism. 

Towards the end of the 18th century, a new form of 
composition known as the Yaksa^gana became well-established, and 
it has continued down to the present day as a popular form of. 
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literary entertainment. This was a kind of dramatization, with 
much singing, of Purana tales, which became very popular when 
sung and acted by professional actors or amateurs who moved in 
the country-side. A good mass of folk-poetry referring to the joys 
and sorrows of domestic life in the popular 3'line tripc^l verses, 
including songs of labour both in the fields and at home, became 
very common as folk-literature in the 18th century. 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries, some collections of prose 
tales were rendered into Kannada, from Sanskrit works like the 
VetdlO'paJlcavimiati-katha, and Suka-saptati as well as Hamsa-vimiati-' 
katha, Katha-marljan and Kcuha-sangraha, from Hindi (Battisa-puttalU 
kathe) and from Telugu (Tennala-Rcimdkrsna-kathe, humorous tales 
about the Telugu poet who was the court jester of King Krishna- 
dSva-rSya of Vijayanagara : see p. 280). 

The language was already changing from Middle to Modern 
Kannada, and New or Modern Kannada (Hosa-gannada) charac¬ 
teristics were making their appearance even during the Late Middle 
Kannada stage. The speech of the masses was more in advance than 
that of literature. Kempu Narayana’s Mudra-manjusa (1823) has been 
described as a landmark in this transition from Middle to New 
or Modern Kannada. 

(4) New or Modern Kannada (Hosa-gannada) Period : 

from 1800 A. D. 

The Kannada country was rather isolated from the main 
C(mtres of progress in India, and English and modern influences 
began to be operative on the life and in the literature of the 
people after the middle of the 19th century only, upto which 
time the traditional old-fashioned styles of verse and campri 
composition continue. Scholars began to prepare tifcas or verbal 
paraphrases of the older Brahmanical kdvyas and campus. School¬ 
books, as in the other Indian languages, paved the way for 
modernization of literature, and here not much advance was made 
in Kannada before the beginning of the 20th century, when 
Kannadigas first went in for modem education on a wider scale 
than before, taking to the serious study of English side by side 
with that of Sanskrit. The ^ikas and Yaksa^gUnas (the Brahman 
Santayya was the writer of a large number of these in the 
19th century) occupied, during this century, a good 
deal of the literary field. Sanskrit plays rendered* into Kannada, 
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and plays on the Sanskrit model, came into prominence during the 
second half of the 19th century (e. g. the Tapati-parinaya of 
Varikata Varadacharya, and the Sakuntala of Basavappa Sssiri). An 
important work during the first half of the 19th century was a prose 
version of the Mahdhharata made under the patronage of Mahsraja 
Krishna-raja Wodeyar III (1799-1868). Prose expositions of the 
Vedanta philosophy, and other theistic, devotional and moralistic 
works were composed plentifully. 

The Kannada area was divided among four States—the 
Provinces of Bombay and Madras, and the Feudatory States of 
Mysore and Hyderabad ; and the language was neglected, except in 
Mysore. Before progressive influences from other areas could 
penetrate into the Kannada areas through the English language, the 
Renaissance in India was going on in Bengal and elsewhere, and the 
Kannadigas, particularly in Mysore, followed their old traditonal 
way of life. New influences first came from the Christian Mission¬ 
aries, of whom F. Kittel of the Basel Mission at Mangalore did 
valuable service for the study of Kannada. Two Englishmen, the 
scholar Lewis Rice and the epigraphist J. Fleet, also contributed 
to the study of Early Kannada, and initiated researches into the 
history of both the language and the literature. Kannadigas were 
quick enough to take a new interest in their language and culture, 
and some literary societies and journals were started, culminating in 
the foundation of the Kannada Sahitya Parisad or “Academy of 
Kannada Literature” in Bangalore in 1914. The Christian 
Missionaries from the first half of the 19th century had a good deal 
to do in the study and development, of Kannada. The German 
Missionaries were conspicuous for their lexical and grammatical 
work (e. g. F. Kittel’s great Kannada-English Dictionary, Mangalore 
1898, and his Kannada Qrammar in English, comprising Old, 
Mediaeval and Modern Kannada, Mangalore 1903, besides editions 
of old texts). They translated the Bible into Kannada, and books 
of Christian inspiration were rendered into Kannada (like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, St. Augustine's Confessions, and a mass of 
Christian hymns). 

The real modernizing of the literature, in both spirit and 
form, started rather late for Kannada, from the 20th century. 
Fiction, as can be expected, gave the first hint of a new view- 
point and attitude, and translations from English and also 
from Bengali came into prominence. The novels of Bankim 
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Chandra Chatterji were particularly helpful in the development of 
the novel in Kannada. These and other Bengali novels were 
translated largely by B. Vehkatachsrya. Marathi literature also 
exerted a considerable influence on Kannada literature of the 
present day, considering that a good number of educated 
Kannadigas in Northern Kannada-land have a good knowledge 
of Marathi. Early in the 20th century, Kerur and GalaganStha 
attempted first original novels in Kannada. They were 
followed by M. S. Puttanna, a writer of social novels. At the 
present day we have the following novelists of Kannada who 
are very popular : ^ivarama Kgranta ; K. V. Puttappa—^he is also 
a very popular poet and dramatist, and his social novd Kanuru 
Subbamma Heggadati “K. S., the Headman’s Wife", is a very 
popular work in Kannada ; G. P. Rajaratnam, who is a writer 
of romances as well as a poet; A. N. Krishna Rao; R. V. 
Jagirdar (‘^riranga’); 'Basavaraja Kattimani ; R. S. Mugali; Mirji 
AnnSrao ; and Vinayaka Krishna G5kak. 

The short story also made its advent along with the 
novel. Kerur, Panje Mafigesa Rao and Masti VefikatBsa Ayyafigar 
(pen-name ‘Srinivasa’ : born 1893) were the first writers. Among 
the most popular short-story writers in Kannada now are Masti 
VefikatSsa Ayyafigsr, whose Subbdma, one of his longer stories, 
is rich in character-study—he is also an essayist and a poet of 
note; G. P. Rajaratnam (author of Hanigalu or “Drops"), and 
Ananda and Ananda-kanda ; and A. N. Krishna Rao is a young 
writer who has been a prolific producer of psychological stories 
intended to shock and provoke people. 

The Kannada drama took a modern turn with the social 
dramas, not so valuable as literary creations, of Kerur and 
HuyilagOl early in the 20th century. The dramatists are effecting 
a change in the language by introducing the actual colloquial 
for verisimilitude. T. P. Kailssam (1885-1948), educated in 
England, was the leader in this branch of literature: he started 
an innovation by employing the actual spoken language of the 
middle classes and not using the ordinary archaic style of 

literary prose. His dramas in the comic vein, Namma Klabbu 

(“Our Club’’)’ and Qandaskatri (a farce), using the colloquial, 

are forceful works. He also composed a serious play in English 
called Purpose, on the story of the MahabhSrata character 

Ekalavya. R. V. Jsgirdsr, Sivarlma Ksranta, Kas(;|iri and Samsa 
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are other well-known play-wrights in Kannada. Karanta is also a 
fiovelist. 

Modem poetry in Kannada is now represented at its 
highest level by D. N. Gundappa and a number of other poets. 
Gundappa (born 1888) is also a socio-political essayist. Other 
poets and prosateurs of the new school are : B. M. ^rikanthayya, 
who was Professor of English literature, and has been a great innova¬ 
tor in Kannada poetry, introducing the blank verse into the language, 
and he has rendered a number of Greek tragedies into Kannada 
verse, and his great tragedy of AsvattMman on a Mahabhdrata 
episode was published over 30 years ago, in which he presented a 
new approach to ancient Indian legends ; D. R. Bendre (pen-name 
‘Ambika-tanaya-Datta’), belonging to the North Kannada area, is 
among the most popular writers of Kannada at the present day : 
he is quite famous as a poet, and some look upon him as the most 
outstanding figure in modern Kannada literature, he being 
compared with VallattSl, the leader of Malayalam literature of the 
present day ( see p. 339 ). BSndre has been very profoundly 
influenced by both Rabindranath Tagore and the political leader 
and philosopher Sri Aurobindo (Aravinda Ghosh) of Bengal and 
Pondicherry. The influence of Mahatma Gandhi in the thought 
and politics of the Kannada country is also to be recognized as one 
of the major forces. BSndre’s work also recalls that of Shelley and 
Keats, and he has composed a large number of poems which 
are generally not very long. He is rich in diction, in sentiment 
and in emotion, and he is also a great experimenter in metre. 
His poem Muvattu-mura-Kotigala “33 Crores, or 330 Millions” is 
a very fine poem about the dumb masses of India. Among other 
works, his translation of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is a masterpiece in 
Kannada. 

BSndre has been one of the founders and guiding spirits 
of a literary circle in Kannada which has had great influence 
in the revival and encouragement of literature in the language 
from the twenties of this century—the Qeleyara Qumpu or “the 
Circle or Group of Friends”. Other prominent members were 
the late poet ^Madhura-chenna’ (the pen-name of Halasahgl 
Chenna-mallapa), Dr, V. K. Gokak and Dr. R. S. Muga|i. It was 
quite active for over a decade, and it can be compared to the 
earlier and more specialized Sabuj Patra or “Green Leaf” Group 
jn Bengali started by Pramatha Chaudhuri (see p« 186)| and 
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similar other associations for Oriya, Telugu and Marathi. The 
Qumpu had its headquarters at Dharwar, and was very powerful 
in northern Karnataka. It encouraged literary talent in all 
directions in Kannada, conducted a high-class literary journal, the 
Jaya Karnataka, and collected and published folk<songs. For 
nearly two decades, upto the forties, it was a great force in the 
Kannada Renaissance. 

We have to mention, among the earlier poets, V. ‘Sits- 
rsmayya*, ‘Madhura-chenna’, Ssli Rsmachandra Rao and Ananda- 
kanda ; and among the later poets, K. V. Puttappa ‘Ku-vem-pu’ (he 
has been noted before as a great novelist: Professor of Kannada, 
and then Vice-Chancellor in Mysore University, he is a prolific 
writer, and apart from his novels and a tragedy in the Shaksperean 
vein, the Raktaksi, he has also composed a very fine Ramayana in 
verse ; his lyrics, devotional and otherwise, are widely popular, 
and some of these have been beautifully rendered into Sanskrit by 
C. G. Purushottama ); P. T. Narasimhachar ( author of lyrics and 
lyrical plays); R. S. Mugali, whose pen-name is ‘Rasika-ranga’; 
Safikara Bhatta ; GSvinda Pai; and Vinayaka Krishna Gskak, 
pen-name ‘Vinayaka’, who is both a novelist and a poet—his poem 
Rasanimisagalu or “Moments of Supreme Experience” is well- 
known. 

These poets are mostly in the romantic vein, but they are also 
looking at life with the eyes of the wonder of a new discovery. 

In the literary essay of a personal type, we have A. N. Murti 
Rao, who has created a new field, and has found a high place for 
himself in New Kannada ; Masti Vefikatesa Ayyafigar ‘Srinivasa’, 
a distinguished essayist, poet and critic also, who has been noted 
before among the outstanding novelists and short-story writers of 
modern Kannada ; Panje MafiggSa Rao, who is among the older 
writers, and quite an important figure in Kannada for his prose ; 
and Professor T. N. ^rikanthayya, who is a well-known writer on 
linguistic and literary topics, and is also a poet of note. P. T. 
Narasimhschsr, mentioned above among poets, has also written very 
fine personal essays. R. Narasimhschsrya, P. G. Halakatti, 
SrinivSsa Murti, R. S. Mugali ( author of a history of Kannada 
Literature) and GSvinda Pai are other prominent literary critics of 
Kannada, whose names have been mentioned before. 

There is a great demand in Kannada now of a prose 
literature of information, and the University '*of Mysore and 
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the Karnataka University at Dharwar, as well as the Kamux^ 
Sshitya Parisad of Mysore, are now the custodians of the 
language and its literature ; and a brilliant future can be expected 
through these and other agencies for the literature of 
Kannada. 


39 
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Outside of Sanskrit literature (and the literatures dn Modem 
Indian Languages both Aryan and Dravidian which have accepted 
Sanskrit literature as their model and inspiration), the literature 
of Tamil has preserved an independent tradition which is at 
least 2000 years old. The leaven of Indo-Aryan was working 
in Tamil as in all other Indian non-Ary an speeches. But although 
Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit and Prakrit) words were being adopted, 
along with the forms and the content (more the content than the 
forms) of Indo-Aryan literature, Tamil developed a literary mode 
of its own which is essentially South Dravidian. The ancestors 
of the present-day Tamilians were a highly cultivated section 
of the Dravidian-speaking people who took a great interest in 
literature; and, according to tradition, Cankams or Sangams 
(a word taken over from Buddhism—the Indo-Aryan Sangha) or 
“Literary Assemblies” flourished in the Tamil-land from fairly 
high antiquity—though not so remote an antiquity as has been 
claimed for them by some ardent and patriotically minded Tamil 
writers. These Sangams encouraged poets and appraised poetical 
compositions, and received the support of the Tamil princes. The 
first two Sangams are placed in a very ancient and improbable 
antiquity. The third Sangam goes back to the second half of 
the first millennium B. C., and the earliest extant works of 
Tamil go back traditionally to the close of this Sangam period, 
in the centuries immediately before and after Christ. Actually, 
there are some important works still current, which are 
connected with the third Sangam. These works in their 
original form may go back to the centuries immediately around 
Christ, but the form in which they are preserved—their 
language—cannot be older than the second half of the first 
millennium A. D. During this period, some far-reaching sound- 
changes, which modified Ancient Tamil to the ordinary Old Tamil 
of the oldest books, took place. (A parallel instance is presented 
by Old Irish literature. The stories of the Old Irish heroes 
and heroines like Cuchulainn and Emer, Conchobar and Medb, 
Noisl and Derdriu of the epic cycle of the Tain Bd CtTalinge, 
and of Oisin and Find Mac Cumhal and DiaAnit and Graine 
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and others, go back to the early centuries round about Christ, but 
^hese are preserved in later versions of the 11th-12th centuries 
and even later, in which the subject-matter and the literary form 
might not have changed much, but the language certainly had 
altered profoundly). 

In various places in the Southern area of the Tamil country, 
some incriptions in huge Brahmi letters have been found, but their 
language is still problematical. These belong to the 3rd century 
B. C., epigraphically ; they may be partly in Tamil, partly in 
Middle Indo-Aryan { Prakrit), or in a mixed speech. Leaving 
these aside, we may say that upto c. 500 A. D. is the period of 
Ancient Tamil. During the Ancient Tamil period, probably 
c. 1st century A. D., the oldest Tamil books that we have were 
written. But they appear to have been preserved in a later form 
of the language, as it took shape from after 500 A. D., when 
we have what may be called the ‘Old Tamil’ stage {Fazan-tamiZy the 
refined literary form of which is called Cen-tamiz). Ancient 
Tamil, which can be labelled as *Damiza (the form *Danilza 
is evidently the source of the Sinhalese Damila and the 
Greek *Damir- in the name Daminks=*Damizakam, which 
became in later Old Tamil Tamizakam=th& Tamil-land), appears 
to have possessed voiced stops initially as well as medially 
(ff. J. d, d, b), as well as a sibilant s. But in the later literary Old 
Tamil or Cen-tamiz, the voiced sounds were all unvoiced, and 
the sibilant was dropped, or changed to other sounds. Cen-tamiz 
or the refined form of the Old Tamil language, in which the oldest 
extant books of Tamil are found, is contrasted with Ko4un-damiz 
or ‘uncultivated or vulgar Tamil’, under which scliolars would 
bring all forms of Tamil which are current at the present-day 
(and which should properly be called Pu-t-tamiz). The alphabet 
of Old Tamil, which still is current for New or Modem Tamil, 
and the tradition or system of Tamil orthography which has 
accommodated itself now to the modern Tamil pronuciation 
(which is quite different from that of Old Tamil and which 
makes a new language of it), were adopted early during the 
second millennium A. D, 

Taking note of the stages in the history of the Tamil 
language, which also roughly correspond to the main lines of the 
political and religious history of the Tamil country, the history of 
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Tamil literature may be divided (along with that of the language) 
into the following periods : 

(1) Ancient Tamil, to c. 500 A. D. (including the period 

of the Early Dynasties during the first three centuries after 
Chrfst—Coza, PSnti^a and Cera). • 

(2) Old Tamil or Classical Tamil (Pazan-tamiz, Cen-tamiz) 
—SOO'ISSO A.D. (Pallava, Calukya, Coza). 

(3) Middle Tamil (Itai t-tamiz), 13504800 A. D. (The 
later Cholas, Vijayanagara Empire, the principalities, 
the Nayaks of Madura, 18th century). 

(4) New or Modern Tamil (Pu-t-tamiz, Putu-t-tamiz ; or 
Kodun-damiz. ‘Vulgar’ Tamil): after 1800 A. D. (British 
Rule, and after.) 

A language with a continuous literary development for some 
1800 to 2000 years cannot remain stationary all through, although 
there may be a persistent literary use of old forms, styles and even 
grammatical forms. The oldest literature of Tamil, upto 1350 
A» D., is not understood by Tamilians of the present day without 
special study, as much as Old and Early Middle English would 
be unintelligible for Modern English speakers. A word like the 
Sanskrit Bhagavata — Bhagavdn, ‘Lord’ became in Ancient Tamil 
of c. 100 A. D, *Bagavata — Bagavan, and then in Old Tamil or 
Classical Tamil {Pazarutamiz, or Cen-tamiz) this changed to 
Pahavata — Pakavan, by 500 A. D., and was written in the con¬ 
temporary Pallava script as such. This pronunciation (with only 
unvoiced stops) seems to have continued down to the beginning 
of the Middle Tamil period. Then, probably after 1350 A. D., 
in Middle Tamil (Jfai-t-tamiz) it changed to pagavada-^pagavan, 
interior (unvoiced) stop consonants becoming voiced; and now 
in Modern or New Tamil (Pu-t-tamiz) it is pronounced as 
pagavada (or, rather as pavafioda, or pakavoda^ the interior 
consonants as a rule being spirantized, much as in Spanish), but 
the word is actually written in the Old Tamil way as pcd<avata, the 
change of pronunciation notwithstanding.* 

*In transcribing Tamil words in this section, a rigid Roman 
transliteration of the Tamil orthography along the lines of the 
University of Madras Tamil Lexicon has been sought to be followed, 
for the names of works and authors belonging to the earlier periods* 
Only I have used z rather than I or 1 {Tamiz, not Tamil). For the 
later periods, rigid transliteration has not been fallowed, current 
pronunciation or English orthography being frequently preferred. 
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Many Tamilians take pride that of all the living Indian 
languagesi theirs is the oldest, going back to at least 2000 years 
from now. But it has not been the same language—as it can 
easily be understood : there has been a development in which we 
can mark three stages of Old (Classical), Middle and New Tamil, 
the first being generally unintelligible for an ordinary Tamil person 
at the present day without special study. Just as we have an 
Old or Classical Tibetan as contrasted with Modern Tibetan, 
an Old or Classical Armenian (called by the name of Qrabar) as 
contrasted with Modern Armenian, and an Old English (or Anglo- 
Saxion i. e. English from 500 to 1100 A.D.) as a very different 
language from New or Modern English, so is Cen-tamiz or Classical 
Tamil or Old Tamil a different speech from Modern Tamil. In a 
similar way, the Prakrits of a thousand years ago may be described 
as the earlier forms of the Modem Indo-Aryan languages. There 
has been however an unbroken continuity of literary output from 
Ceivtomiz to Pu-t-tamiz, as much as there has been from Prakrit 
and Apabhramsa to Bhasha or New Indo-Aryan. 

(1) Ancient Tamil: to 500 A.D., and 

(2) Old Tamil: 500-1350 A. D. 

As said before, the literature produced during the first 
few centuries after Christ, the works of the Sangam poets, was 
projected into the next or Old Tamil period. The name ‘Ancient 
Tamil’ is proposed as indicating the period when ‘Old Tamil’ 
had a fuller sound system, and its orthography, as we find it 
now, appears not to have been fully established. The two periods 
may for convenience be best taken together. During this Ancient 
Tamil period, the study of the Tamil language was taken up by 
Tamil scholars, emulating the great impetus to grammatical studies 
in Sanskrit which manifested itself in Northern India during the 
middle of the 1st millennium B. C. Brahman scholars and sages 
like Agastya (Akattiyar), according to both Tamil and North Indian 
tradition, came down South into the Tamil country, probably 
before 600 B. C; and a disciple of Agastya is said to have 
composed the first grammar of Tamil—'Tolkappiyar, known after 
his work the Tolkappiyam. The work, however, treats of the 
Literary or Classical Old Tamil of the second half of the first 
millennium A, D., and not the hypothetical Ancient Tamil with its 
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fuller sound system ; and it presupposes a rich literature in this 
Old Tamil, with its fixed literary genres, its own ideals and 
motifs and its own modes of expression, which are rather distinct 
from those of Sanskrit literature. 

The Tolkappiyam treats of Letters (ezuttu), that i^ the 
Phonology of Ceru-tamiz ; of Words, and Forms and Inflexions 
(col): and of Subject-matter of Poetry (porul=artha )—in its three 
parts. The section on porul gives us a vivid and a full analysis 
of the content of Old Tamil poetry ; and the milieu (within 
which the subjective poetry or akam dealing with love, and 
the objective poetry or pur am dealing with warfare) originated is 
fully discussed. The basic human qualities are there, but 
the setting is unique in India, and gives to Old Tamil poetry 
its peculiar and original cachet, its surroundings and atmosphere. 
The sentiment of love is elaborately analysed, and different 
moods in love’ are classified, and different aspects of love are 
made to fit in with the natural aspects of the earth. Thus, in Love, 
Union or punartal, Separation or pirital, Patience in Separation 
or iruttal, Waiting or irankal, and Sulking or utal, are 
connected respectively with Mountains or kur'ifici, Desert or palai, 
Forests or mullai, Sea-beach or neytal, and Fields or maruiam ; 
and these are similarly connected with the Six Seasons (the 
idea of the six seasons is also found in North India), viz. 
Rainy or Cloudy (kcir), Cold (kulir), Early Dew (mun-pani), 
Late Dew (pin^pani), Spring (ilu-venil), and Summer (mutu-vsnil), 
and with the Six Divisions of the Day, viz. the First Hours of 
the Night (malai), Midnight (yZmam), the Small Hours of the 
Night (vaikarai), Morning (kalai), Noon (nanpakal) and Evening 
(erpatu). We have thus, in connexion with the treatment of 
Love in Old Tamil Ars Poetica, a very extensive division or 
classification of this type. Pur am or objective war-poetry (and 
by extension, other descriptive poetry) is similarly divided into 
seven categories, e. g. vetci or Cattle-raid, varlci or Invasion, 
uziHai or Siege, tumpai or War, vakai or Victory, kaflci or 
Counsel, and patam or Encomium, corresponding to the seven 
categories in love (and other subjective) poetry (akam), the five as 
symbolized (as indicated above) by Mountains, Desert, Forest, 
Sea-beach and Fields, besides improper or forbidden love (perum- 
tinai) and unreciprocated love (kaikkilai). Flowers and plants 
peculiar to the Tamil country similarly have special symbolic 
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values in Old Tamil Poetry. All this furnishes to Classical 
Tamil Literature its special background and character. 

Ancient Tamil Poetry, as preserved in the Cen-Tamiz or 
Old Tamil Sangam literature, is the Tamil poets’ appreciative 
description and criticism of Old Tamil life in peace and war, 
in love and adventure. This literature in its totality is a unique 
thing in the Literature of the World, in both its truth and its 
beauty, and it may be compared with any original type of 
literary expression anywhere in the world—e. g. the Old Bedouin 
Arab literature of pre-Muslim and early Muslim times in Arabia : 
the early literatures of the Celtic world as in Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, of the Old Slav world as in the Old Russian epic 
of “the Word about Igor’s Folk” (SIovo O Polku Igorevye) and 
in Old Czech romantic tales about Libusa and Premysl, and of 
the ancient Germanic world as on the continent, in England and 
in Scandinavia ; the Old Chinese literature ; the mythological and 
legendary literature of Old Japan as in the Kojiki and Nihongi ; and 
the pre-Spanish literatures of the Aztecs and the Mayas of Mexico 
and Guatemala, and of the Incas of Peru in South America. 

The main works in the Sangam literature of Old Tamil have 
been preserved in the form of anthologies, and of a few long poems. 
The anthologies are collections of short or long poems by different 
authors, or verses by the same author. The most important 
works are the following : 

(1) The Pattu-p-pattu or “The Ten Idyls’*. These ten poems 
range from 782 to 103 lines, and they are by 8 different poets 
(two, Narkkirar and Iruttiran Kannanar being each responsible 
for two), and are dedicated, eight of them, to Tamil kings 
and princes and refar to Tamil kings who all flourished in the 
seeond half of the first century A. D. 

Narkkirar (Nar'-k'kirar=“He of Good Speech’’—^Nakkivar in 
a later form of the name) was one of the greatest poets of ancient 
Tamil, and many romantic stories are narrated about him, parti¬ 
cularly about his marrying a princess who was much too proud of 
her l30ok-learning. He is the author of two of these Idyls—(i) the 
TirU'muruka-arYu'p'patai or “Guide to the God Murukan” (317 
lines); and (ii) the Nepi-naUva^i or “Long and Good Winter” 
(188 lines), forming the 10th and the 6th in the collection, 
fpllowing Professor J. V. Chelliah’s classification. The former 
celebrates the Tamil God of Youth and Manly Beauty and War, 
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Murukan’, who was the same as Skanda, KsrttikSya, Subrahmanya 
or KumSra, the Son of ^iva and the Lover and Husband of Valli. 
It gives us some glimpses of the Old Tamil pantheon and religion, 
how it was approximating to the Aryan. Netu^Uvatai is a very 
beautiful poem, giving an account of the Pantiya (Pandya) King 
Ncwm-Cheliyan' out in campaign with his soldiers, while in dreary 
winter his queen is pining away for him : incidentally beautiful des¬ 
criptions of the effect of winter on various classes of men and 
women and on animal life are given. Iruttiran' Kannan'ar 
(i. e. Rudra Krishna or Kanha) composed the Idyls nos. 4 and 2, the 
Perum-pan-arVu-p-patai (“Guidance to a Bard, Panan, playing on 
the perum or big yal or harp") in 500 lines and the Pattina-p^palai 
(“City and Desert—Separation from Husband in City”) in 301 lines. 
The former gives a graphic description of the life of ihe different 
communities, Brahmans and others, in town and in the country in 
a part of the Tamil land ; and the second one consists of an 
account of an ancient Tamil town, Pukar or Kaviripattinam, with a 
slight love theme as an introduction. Idyl no 1, in 284 lines, The 
Porunar-arYu-p'patai (“Guidance to a Porunan or Bard’) by 
Mutattama-k-Kanniyan', is a panegyric on Karikkala Chola {Coza) 
and his conquest of North India upto the Himalayas, and on his 
glorious and just rule. The economic and social life of the 
age is also reflected in this poem. Nar'r'an'sr is the author of 
the fifth poem in this anthology, in 269 lines—the Cfr'upanarWp- 
putoi, which is a shorter poem of the type of the Perum'pan-arVu- 
p-papi, and in the course of a panegyric on King Nalliya-kotan it 
gives a very simple and poetic account of life and poetical 
fancies of the period. The Mullaup'pattu of Napputan'sr (third 
in the group, 103 lines) is a beautiful Idyl on the sorrows of 
separation, where a young queen waits for her warrior king gone to 
war, and finally he returns in triumph to his love. The MaturaU 
k-kSrfci by Mamkud Msrutanar is the eighth Idyl,,of 782lines, 
and this is. a panegyric on King Netum Cheliyan and his 
victories, with incidental descriptions in glowing and graphic 
language of life in the Maturai (Madura) country and a 
sermonizing on the virtues to be cultivated by a pious and 
just king. Idyl no. 7 is the Kun^^p-p&^u of Kapilar, in 261 
lines, which is a very charming love idyl j and the remaining Idyl, 
no. 9, the MalaUpa^u-ka^chn (or the Kuttar-arYthp^^ai) of 
Perum'Kauchikan'ar (meaning “Mountain Echo**, or “Guidance to a 
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Dancer”), in 583 lines, describes the mountain country to the 
west of the Tamil-land, and the life of the people there, and 
it celebrates a King Nannan. 

(2) Pride of place should be given in Ancient and Old 
Tamil literature not only to these “Ten Idyls”, but also to 
another group of collections of poems of a similar character 
known as the Ettuttokai or “the Eight Collections”, which 
consists of shorter poems by representative poets of the age, 
including some of the authors of the “Ten Idyls”. The “Eight 
Collections” are as follows : 

(a) NarYinai ; 400 short lyrics on love by 175 poets, in 
the akaval metre, collected by the Psndya (Psndya) King Composed 

Maranvazuti. 

• • 

(b) Kurum-tokai or “Collection of Short Lyrics”: 402 
stanzas, also on love, by 204 different poets, compiled by 
PurikkS. 

(c) Aitikuru'nur’u or “the Short 500”, an anthology of love 
poems by five poets, arranged according to the classifications in 
Tolkappiyar’s work. About 100 of the total number are by the poet 
Kapilar. It was compiled by the Old Tamil scholar, Kutalur Kizar. 

(d) PatirYuppattu or “The Ten Tens”, consists of groups 
of ten poems, each of which is by one of 10 different poets, 
eulogizing the Chgra Kings. The first and the last decads are 
missiiig, and the poets and their compositions are of the same 
group as in the case of the “Ten Idyls”. 

(e) Pari'patal (“Strophic Stanzas”), originally a collection 
of 70 pieces, now represented in a fragmentary form by 24 
pieces by 13 poets. It consists of praises of Tamil deities 
like Vishnu (Tiru-mSl) and Murukan, the river Vaikai, the 
city of Maturai, and the Ocean. 

(f) KalUMokai, or Kurum’Kali-t'tokai (“Anthology of Short 
Poems”)—150 love poems following all the conventions of Old 
Tamil poetics, in various Old Tamil metres. 

(g) Aka-nanuru or "Ne^um^okai, or Aka-ppUttUt or AJcam 
•—400 lyrics op love. 

’ (h) Pura-mnuru, or Pur am, 400 pieces, poems of war 
and statecraft, by some 150 poets. 

The above two groups—the “Ten Idyls” and the “Ten 
Teins”, form a very special expression of the Old Tamil world 
of life and love through poetry, and they present quite a 
40 
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unique world of culture in India. The Romance of Old Tamil 
Life during the first half of the first millennium A. D. is 
offered before the reader in this most characteristic’production 

of the Tdmiz-Kalflirrutfedl--“Dramida-sarasvati”—or the Old Tamil 

• • • 

Muse ; and as an original criticism as well as a truthful painting of 
life, they are to be counted among the best expressions of a purely 
national and regional civilization*-albeit within the broader 
framework on a pan-Indian Aryan-Dravidian culture. 

Longer narrative poems—almost epics—with the same 
cultural background and composed by poets of the Sangam or 
Ancient and Old Tamil Period are the Five Kavyas, PaTica-kaviyamy 
as they were described. These are— 

(i) Cilapp-atikaram (“the Lay of the Anklet") by Ilam- 
kO-v-atikal, a Jaina, and a Chera prince. This poem describes 
the love of the young merchant Kovalan and the hetaira 
Mstavi. It is a romantic poem with a tragic ending with the 
execution of Kovalan by the King of Madurai who believed 
Kovalan to be guilty of a theft, and the death of Kannaki, 
Kovalan’s faithful wife. It is valuable for the gorgeous account 
of life in the TamiUand during the early centuries after Christ. 

(ii) Mani'mekalai by Chitalai-ch-Chattanar, a Buddhist. It 
narrates how Mani-mSkalai, the daughter of Kovalan and the 
hetaira Mstavi, became early in her youth a Buddhist nun, 
refusing the love of a prince who wanted to marry her. The 
work reflects the life and culture of the age, like the 
Cilapp^atikaram, and is replete with disquisitions on Buddhism, 
Jainism and other sects and systems and dieir doctrines. 

(iii) Cwaka'Cintamani, by a Jain poet, Tiru-t-takka-tgvar: 
typical edifying Jaina story of love and romance and religio¬ 
sity, which, artistically, is looked upon as one of the most 
beautiful works in Old Tamil. But this work is artificial and 
extravagant in its story, and quite different in spirit from the 
Cilapp-^tikdram and the Mani^mekalai : these latter in their sincerity 
and verisimilitude and freshness and naturalness are among the 
finest works representing the Old Tamil culture-world. 

(iv) Kuntala-ksci, ahd 

(v) Valaiyapati are Buddhistic works, the subject-matter 

of both of which is known, but the Old Tamil poems are now lost. 
They were love romances of the usual North Indian type and 
North. Indian inspiration. * 
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On the basis of the lost Prakrit (Paiioci) work the 
BfhiOfkatha, Kohku-velir, a Sangam poet and a Jaina, wrote the 
romantic poem the Perum-katai, giving the beautiful and once very 
popular and well-known story of King Udayana of KausSmbl 
and his winning of Vasavadatta the daughter of King PradyOta 
of Ujjaiyini. This is a striking evidence of Northern literary 
themes and stories becoming popular and then fully adopted 
and naturalized in the Tamil language, apart from the 
Mahsbharata and the Ramayam and the Brahmanical Puruipas, 
besides Buddhist and Jaina story literature. There are also 
five other minor romantic poems in the style of the Civaka^ 
cinidmani, incuding another poem on the story of Udayana, 
attributed to Jaina writers. 

The Ancient Tamilians as a branch of “the DrSvida race” 
had their own primitive religion, which, like the sum-total of 
Dravidian myths, legends and religious ideologies, was largely-— 
almost in its entirety—accepted in post-Vedic Brahmanism, and 
thereby transformed and made “to suffer a sea change” by 
being made pan-Indian, The basic ideas and practices of YSga, and 
the worship of UmS and ^iva and Vishnu and ^ri have their 
Dravidian foundations also. But the primitive Dravidian religion 
itself got its tinge of Brahmanism very early, and the Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan pantheons were merged to form the all-inclusive 
Brahmanical pantheon (together with a some other elements taken 
from the Kolians or Austrics and the Mongoloids). With the 
Tamilians of ancient times, as in the Sangam literature, we find 
this kind of a composite religion as the one established among 
and followed by the people, in which Brahmans from the North 
with their Sanskrit language and Aryan heritage of the 
Vedas, as the organizers of this composite religion, 
were having an honoured place. Side by side with this neo- 
Brahmanism (which took shape during the early centuries of 
the 1st millennium B. C.) came to the South also Buddhism 
and Jainism; and these last two, particularly Jainism, with 
their appeal to the masses through the vernacular Tamil, 
became quite wide-spread, both as philosophical doctrines and as 
popular faiths. From the Sangam period i.e. Ancient Tamil 
period, Jaina writers are quite prominent in the Tamilland; 
After c. 500 A. D., or may be even earlier, a sort of 
revived Brahmanical Hinduism, i. e. Puranic Hinduism, witb jts 
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great Cosmic Divinities Siva and Um5, and ^ri and Vishnu, 
became predominant in North India with the establishment of 
the Vskataka and Gupta empires; and this movement came 
to the Tamil land also, receiving the fullest support and 
encouragement from the Pallava monarchs, who were the first 
great temple-builders in the South. From after 500 A. D. 
we have a most remarkable literary expression in Old Tamil 
of a faith in a Personal Divinity conceived either as ^iva or 
as Vishnu ; and the brain and the heart, the thought and the 
emotions of Tamilians during the second half of the 1st 
millennium A. D. gave abiding evidence of its profundity and 
its beauty in the literature produced by a band of Sivite nnd 
Vishnuite devotees and religious poets—the Nayan'mars and the 
AzhvSrs. But this period of fervour was preceded by a period of 
moralizing and didacticism in literature which started from 
Ancient Tamil period and which continued for some centuries 
during the Old Tamil period also ; and Jaina writers had a 
great share in it. 

The didactic poems and collections are 18 in number, 
called the Potion en-’kh'k'kanakku or “the Eighteen Minor Didactics”. 
These are collections of short poems or distichs by the same 
writer; only one of these 18, the Nalatiy3r or “the 400 
Quatrains”, is an anthology from various poets. The poets 
belonged to the Sangam age, and were Brahmans, Jainas and 
non-Brahman Hindus. The poems are not only on Morality, 
on Folk Wisdom and on the Ideals of a Good Life, but also on 
the Seasons, on War, and on Love. It is not necessary to 
name all the 18 collections. The most famous is the Kural 
of Tiru-valluvar, which is one of the most remarkable and most 
esteemed works of Tamil. Tiru-valluvar was born in a low caste 
(his sister Auvaiyar was also a poet), and he composed distichs 
on the thr^ of the four aims of human life—-the catur-varga 
as they are called in Sanskrit, or nar-pal in Tamil—viz. dharma 
or Virtue, artha or Possessions, kdma or Love and Enjoyment, 
and moksa or Salvation (in Old Tamil respectively at am, porul, 
inpam, and vifu). Tiru-valluvar did not treat of mok^, so his work 
really treats of mu'p'pd or tri-varga, only the three out of the four 

alms of man’s life ipuTU5aTt>ui). T'ltu-valluvar’s religious position 
is not known—he is claimed by both Hindus and Jains, but it is> 
clear he believed in a personal God. The Kur'aj en&bodies in. 
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beautiful language, with a wealth of poetic imagery and elicitious 
repression, the typical Wisdom-Literature of India, and the com¬ 
bination of poetry with high moral ideals as set forth in this work 
has given this book a unique place in Indian literature. As a 
didactic work giving a picture and a criticism of life, it is a very 
fine piece of composition ; but it is not great as imaginative and 
creative literature of the highest rank. Nevertheless, it has been 
declared by most Tamilians competent to speak about their litera¬ 
ture to be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, compositions in 
their language. There is a great deal of very fine expression in 
terse and beautiful language both of worldly wisdom and of the 
great virtues, and the section on Love is charming and exquisite 
in its poetry. It has been translated several times into English, 
and versions are found in other European languages including 
Latin, besides recent translations in Bengali and Hindi. 

The amount of literary output in Old Tamil during the 
first half of the first millennium A. D. was quite extensive, 
and there are stories about a large number of poets, whose 
works are also extant, belonging to this age. 

^aiva and Vaishnava writers were also in this group, but 
they began to be prominent after the Brahmanical revival from 
the Gupta and early Pallava periods, and from after 600 A. D. 
this new spirit (rather than a revival) made its eclatant advent 
in Tamil literature. In the hands of the ^aiva saints and mystics, 
the SaivO'Siddhanta philosophy of Tamil-nad developed, and this 
development was connected with the 5aiva Schools of Kashmir and 
other places in North India. And the Vaishnava saints 
also helped to lay the foundation to the Bhakti cult, not only for 
South India but for North India as well, during the period 
500-1000 A. D. 

The corpus of the Old Tamil 5aiva hymns and other poems 
by these saints and other writers "was prepared in the 11th 
century A. D. (c. 975—1035 A. D.) by the Brahman Nampi-y- 
antar-nampi, in a series of collections in 11 groups known as 
the TirU'tmrais. The first seven Tiru^murais are collectively 
known as the Tevaram, hymns described as “Garland of the 
Deity's and the saints Champantar (Sambandha), Appar and 
Chuntarar (Sundara) are the authors. In the 8th Tiru-muraU 
we have the Tiru-vocokam or hymns of devotion by Maijikka- 
Vachakar, the fourth of the great Tamil Saiva saints. The 
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remaining three Tiru-murais give poems of other §aiva writers, 
ancient and late—ancient like the Sangam poet Narkkirar himself 
and a great Y5gi Tiru-mular, and among later poets the compiler 
has included 10 of his own compositions and those of some 
of his contemporaries. Manikka-vachakar is perhaps the greatest 
of the §aiva saints of this group, and his hymns, translated 
into English by G. U. Pope (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1900) and 
recently by TiruvSchakamani K. M. Bslasubrahmanyam (Madras, 
1958), are among the profoundest and most poignant com¬ 
positions by man showing his spiritual unrest and his realization 
of the Supreme Truth, and his ultimate abandon in faith and 
love, as the crowning result of his being before his Lord and 
of his conviction of having received His grace (arul). The 
Saiva saints of the Tamil-land are known as the Nayan'mars 
and later as the Chittar (i. e. the Siddhas). The exact dates of 
the oldest ^aiva saints arc not known, but it would appear that 
they flourished after 500 A. D. The oldest were Tiru'Mular, 
and then Champantar and Appar who were contemporaries—it may 
be that they may go back to the 4th century A. D. even. 
Chuntarar (Sundara) came after them, and Manikka-vachakar 
might have belonged to the 7th-8th centuries A. D., during the 
period of the Pallavas, when a remarkably great art of sculpture 
and architecture, keeping pace with tbe grandeur of the Puranic 
Hindu conceptions in mythology and of Brahmanical thought 
and faith came into being in the Tamil country. The legends about 
all these Saints (63 in number) form an important section of the 
sacred literature of the Tamil ^aiva Hindus, and they are 
narrated in the Tamil Periya-puranam by Chekkilar, who flourished 
some time after Nampi-y-antar-nampi (12th century); and this 
work became very helpful in bringing about a strengthening 
of religion through the ^iva cult in Tamil-land. 

The Vaishnava saints bf Tamil-land are the 18 AlwSrs or 
Azhvars (Azvars), and their compositions were collected in a 
huge work, the Nal-ayira^p-piraparUam (prabandham) or “the Book of 
4000 Hymns” by a Vaishnava teacher and saint, ^ri Natha«muni, 
who (like Nampi-y-antar-nampi, the collector of the ^aiva Tiru- 
murai) lived in the 11th century. The “Golden Legend” of these 
Vaishnava saints is narrated in a work called the Azv3r-vaipavam 
( =mibhavam). The Vaishx^avas of TamiMand*look upon “4;ke Book 
of 4000 Hymns” as *the Tamil Veda'; and in it as also in 
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the Tiru-murais we have the first clear expression in Indian 
vernacular literature of the Bhakti doctrire of full faith (with 
complete self-abnegation) in God conceived as Vishnu or as Siva. 
This Bhakti School of the South, in the centuries after the 
coming of the Muslims, formed one of the main springs of Hindu 
religious and cultural revival over the widest field imaginable. 

Among the Tamil Vaishnava saints was a woman, 
Andal (Antdl) or G5ds, who approached the Godhead through 
love, and conceived of God incaranate as Krishna. She composed 
30 verses in the work known as Tiruppavai ( — Sri'vrata), which 
are quite exquisite in their poetic quality, and they form one of 
the earliest employments of the love between Man and Woman as a 
symbol of a mystic and devotional experience through the figure of 
Krishna and the G5pls, which later on took up such an important 
place in the Bhakti literature as well as the general poetic literature 
of North India. The Tiruppavai has been rendered into English 
and Sanskrit, and also into Bengali directly from the Tamil. 

A Tamil scholar of unknown date, Aiyanar-Itanar, possibly 
in the same 11th century, made a collection of Old Tamil verses 
in the Venpa metre by Sangam poets on war and other allied topics— 
the PurO'porul'venpO’malai —a work which in spirit and subject- 
matter belongs to “the Ten Idyls” and “the Ten Tens” class of 
compositions. 

Space will not permit us to name even the major poets of 
Tamil and to mention their principal works upto 1000 A. D,. 
Composition and compilation were accompanied by commentaries 
and by grammatical and rhetorical treatises which present a respec¬ 
table mass of literature in Early Tamil. 

In the meanwhile, a great national dynasty, that of the 
Cholas (Cozas), became the rulers over the Tamil country 
during the 10th-13th centuries, and the Cholas built up a 
vast Tamil empire extending from West Bengal to Cape 
Comorin. The Tamil kings of this dynasty spread their empire 
beyond the sea (11th century), to Malaya and South Siam as 
well as the Andamans and the Nicobars. There was a general ment|l 
ahd cultural uplift of the Tamil people, and literature and art 
flourished in all the various ways. Three great poets arose 
in Tamil during the early Chola period. Their exact dates are 
not known—but they appear to have flourished in the lOth-'llth 
CMturies. Their names are Kampan, Onakkuttan and Pukazh^ti.^ 
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Kampan is the author of the most esteemed version of the 
Rdmayam in Tamil. He is one of the greatest poets of Tamil, 
and his Ramayana, which does not follow the Sanskrit in all 
details, has original episodes and distinctively new treatments of 
the theme and the characters. It is in the spirit of Classioal or 
Ancient Tamil poetry, and generations of critics have appreciated 
its excellences in imagination, in reflexion, in simile and 
metaphor, and in its high and serious style of narration. It is 
a work in which the Old Tamil is definitely moving towards 
Middle and New Tamil, and hence it is easier to follow for 
present'day readers than the earlier Sangam poets, the Nsyan'mSrs 
and the Azhvars : as much as Chaucer and Wyclif would be 
better understood by modern English readers than Layamon 
and Cynewulf. His style, compared with that of Valmiki in 
the original Sanskrit, is more diffuse, more elaborate and 
ornamental; and this can only be expected, considering that he 
is at the end of the old tradition of Sangam poetry and at the 
beginning of a new one of mediaeval Tamil poetry, with its strong 
Brahmanical or pan-Indian Hindu leanings. 

Ottakkuttan was a rival of Kampan, but he completed the 
Ramayana by composing the last canto (the Uttara<kdn^). He 
had a few other works to his credit. 

Pukazhgnti, who was a great rival of Ottakkuttan', 
popularized the Mahabharata through his simple and beautiful 
adaptations in Tamil of a number of its episodes and its chief 
incidents. The venpa metre was used by him to perfection. 
His Nala-venpa gives the story of Nala and Damayanti in the 
style of the older Tamil poets, and his fame chiefly rests on 
this. In addition to Mahsbharata themes, Pukazhgnti also 
composed other works, like the Rattinacurukkam, a poem in 71 
stanzas describing the beauty of women, and the Kalampokam, 
a work on metre and poetic subtleties, as well as panegyrics 
(ula) on some of the Chola princes, for which he received 
presents of money. Altogether, though not so great as Kampan, 
he was a versatile poet. 

A special development of Siva-bhaki and Siva^jfiSna took 
place during the rule of the Chola emperors who were staunch 
Saivas, and the works of Nampi-y-SntSr-nampi (the collections 
in the Tiru^murai) and of Chekkilar (the Periyaimcnum) gave 
a great impetus to it. A new line of §aiva phil<%ophers who 
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established the Saim-Siddhanta Philosophy, and one of ^aiva 
devotees, came into being during the llth-14th centuries. 
Uyya-vanta'tEvar is the first great scholar of this neo^Saiva 
school. The greatest was Meykanta-tEvar (d. 1223 A. D.), the 
author of the Civa-kinSna-pdtam (SwO'jMna^odha), an exposition 
of the I§aiva-siddh9nta system which has become a scripture 
of the school. He was a non-Brahman, and his Brahman 
disciple Aruhn&nti ^ivScharya composed the Civa-’kin^na-cittiyar 
(Sim'jftana-siddhi), which is a logical establishment and justifica' 
tion, in Tamil, of the ^aiva position. Arul-nanti's disciple, of 
the Vellazha (Vslala) or farmer caste, Marai-Kinana-Campantar and 
his disciples, in their succession, carried on this philosophical 
tradition for some centuries. 

Along with the philosophical writers came a new shool of 
devotee-poets. We have now a new group of the 18 Siddhas, 
and in their line was one great saint of Saivism in the 18th 
century, viz. Tayuman'avar (see below). 

Secular literature as in the old style was much studied 
also, and we have a series of commentators on the old 
Sangam texts in the llth-14th centuries, like Ilampuranar, 
Perachiriyar, ChSn'svaraiyar, Nachchin'srkkin'iyar, Adyar-kunallar, 
and finally Parimezhalakar who commented upon the Tolkappiyarrif 
“the Ten Idyls”, the various books in “the Ten Tens”, and some 
of the Five Long Narrative Poems and other works. They have 
preserved a great many things in the literary world of Ancient 
and Old Tamil, and the debt of later. scholars to them in the 
^tudy of Old Tamil is inestimable. 

About 1100, Chayam (Jay^ Konmr wrote a long war-poem 
called the > tCalingattu-parani in the style of the older Sangam 
poets, and this is qipe of the great poems of the late phase 
of Old Tamil. 


(3) Middle Tamil (Ifai t tami?)1350-1800 A. D. 

The first half? of the fourteenth century appears t<^le 
to a new period in the history of the Tami^^^j^^ 
and- of' die Tamil language," and consequently in stops 

The fanguai^ was slowly altering, the voicing develop- 

started,-^aa^; ^conjugation of the verb too^A the end of 
ments. The^ of the.,Chola empire « ^tes, 

the Old Tamil period bro0t to a nup^^ . 

"•41 ; ' - / 
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and this was conducive to literature by little patrons in the 
person of the ruling princes of these states. But political and 
cultural life was at a low ebb, and the Muhammadans from North 
India, at one time so far away, established themselves in the 
Deccan, and harassed the Tamil-land, coming down in 1298 as 
far south as Rsmgsvaram. In 1336, the Vijayanagara empire, 
founded first in the Telugu and Kannada countries, formed a 
bulwark for Tamil-land also. It would be convenient to take 
1350 A. D, as the starting point for Middle Tamil. 

The Temples and Monasteries, endowed by princes and 
rich men, and resorted to by devotees and scholars as well 
as students, became the great centres of Tamil learning during 
the period and right down the modern age. During the Middle 
Tamil period, there was nothing original or striking in the literature. 
Only in the 18th century, Christian and Muslim writers came 
into the field. There were poets and philosophers ad infinitum 
who repeated the old Puranic—romantic and devotional— 
themes, with hardly any new light or theme or outlook. The 
Vijayanagara emperors were directly connected with Telugu and 
Kannada, and Tamil did not receive full support from them 
as it was away from the capital and the court. 

Among the more important poets of Middle Tamil were 
KalamBgam of KumbhakOnam, at first a Vaishnava Brahman who 
later adopted Saivism, and wrote devotional poems ; Athmadhura- 
kavi, who was a rival of KalamSgam ; and the two brothers, one a 
lame man, the other blind, known as the Irattaiyar or ‘the Twins’. 
These poets flourished between 1450«*1600 A. D. They wrote 
vers d*occasiont but nothing great or outstanding. A number 
of Tamil princes also distinguished themselves as poets. Other 
poets' of the Middle Tamil period who should be named are 
Villipputturar and Arunagiri-nstha, who were contemporaries 
( fifteenth century), of whom the former, a Vaishnava, made a 
the MahabhUrata story in Tamil, and the latter, a 
a very widely popular series of devotional hymns in 
honour Skanda or Kumara ; ParanjOti, who wrote the Sivite 
Fwraiyi woj^ Ved'aranya'purUr}am, which is a very popular 
poem, and ^*^TirU'Vilaiyd^l, in 4 cantos 68 sections, describing 
the Iij3s or legate of j Poyya-mozhvpulavat; and Vira- 
Mudaliyar, the blinu poet (first half of 16th aentury), who 
went to Yal-panam oi |affna, the tihief city of the Tamils lU 
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Ceylon, and who has a number of long poems, including some 
panegyrics, to his credit. 

The ^aiva monasteries at Tiruvadudurai, at Tiruvannamalai 
and at Dharmapuram, as well as the Vira-^aiva monastery at 
Tirumahgalam, produced a succession of eminent philosophical 
writers, who need not be discussed. The most famous poet 
and scholar of Saivism, who did not belong to any monastery, 
was Tayuman'avar (first half of the 18th century, c. 1742), 
from Vedaranyam in Tanjore district. His hymns and poems 
to God in the form of Siva have ihe sincerity and simplicity 
of the poetry of the earlier Nayan'mars, and Tayuman'avar is 
honoured and his poems are sung with fervour everywhere in 
the Tamil country. An elder contemporary of Tayuman'avar 
was Rajappa Kavirayar, whose Purana and other religious works, 
10 in number, make him one of the great poets of recent 
centuries. There were scores of other poets during the 14th- 
18th centuries, writing on Purana, on the Ranidyai^a and the 
MahabluLrata themes, and on devotion to Siva, Kumara or Vishnu ; 
and it is needless to enumerate them. 

The Muslim poets of Tamil-land appear to have come 
into prominence from the 18th century. They were mostly 
converts from Hinduism to Islam, and in their cultural back¬ 
ground they were essentially Hindu. They introduced 
Muhammadan themes—stories, legends and religious ideologies 
into Tamil. Many of them knew Old Tamil and Sanskrit. 
Sakkari Pulavar composed on the Hajj pilgrimage to Medina 
and on the life of Muhammad, and Muhammad Ibrshim alias 
Vannakkajanji Pulavar wrote the Muhaidin-Pu^nam on the 
Islamic faith. IThere has been so far no great or original 
writer from among the Tamil Muslims. Mastsn Sshib of 
Trichinopoly (Tiruchirapalli), a modern poet, is read in his 
lyrics by Hindus and Muslims alike. 

From the third quarter of the 16th century, European 
Christian Missionaries began to study and preach in Tamil, 
and they produced a literature of Christian inspiration in the 
language. Through their Initiative, their first Tamil book was 
printed in Tamil cliaracters from Cochin in 1579. Other books 
followed, in the 17th'18th centuries. 

Jesuit Missionaries from Goa were first in the field, and 
the Italian Roberto di Nobili, early in the 17 th centutyi 
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founded a mission in Madura. He adopted the dress and 
ways of a Brahman, and assumed the name of Tattva-b5dha' 
svaml, and he was by his personal life able to draw, it is 
said, 100,000 persons to the Christian fold. ^ 

Then came the German Bartholomew Ziegenbalg (1663- 
1719), who under the auspices of the Danish East India 
Company foimded a mission at Tranquebar in 1706. He wrote 
a Tamil Grammar, and translated portions of the Bible 
into Tamil. 

Constantinus Beschi (1680-1746), from Castiglione in 
Mantua, Italy, came to Goa in 1708. He started his missionary 
work in the South Tamil country, where he became quite a 
prominent figure in religion, literature and politics up to his 
death in 1746. Like di Nobili, he adopted the ways of the 
Brahmans, and took up the name Virama-munivar, and became 
a master of Tamil. Emulating another Jesuit missionary at 
Goa, the Englishman Father Stevens (Estevao) who wrote in 
Marathi a Christian Purana, Beschi composed a similar great 
work in Tamil, in 1724, in the classical style, the Tembavani 
or “the Unfading Garland”, giving in a very mellifluous Tamil 
style the Old and New Testament stories. Tamil scholars give 
it a very high place, even ranking it with a Sangam work like 
the Cimka-cintUmani. It was in MS. for 130 years, and was 
published only in 1853. He wrote a Tamil Catechism, and 
a satirical tale in prose, Aviveka-pumd'guru-kathait besides grammars 
in Latin of Old as well as Modern Tamil; and in 1731 he 
wrote a comprehensive work on Tamil grammar and poetics, 
the Tonnul-vilaJ^icm. He has to his credit also few other 
poetical and religious works in Tamil. 

From the middle of the 18th century, other European 
missionary students of Tamil came in, English and German, 
and of them, G. U. Pope, by his translations of the Kur'uh 
the Nakuiiyar and the Tiru-vacakam. and his grammatical and 
other writings, made Tamil literature better known to the 
outside world. 

(4) New or Modern Tamil: from 1800 A. D. 

The establishment of English rule, as in other parts of 
India like B^gal and Bombay, brought in a ^quickening of 
the Tamil intellect and a growing expansion of their mental 
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horizon But not much advan<;;,e towards a modernization of 
Tamil literature was possible before the establishment of the 
University of Madras in 1857. The earlier Tamil writers of the 
19th century were great scholars of the older literature, and 
their influence has been very effective in maintaining the old 
linguistic and literary atmosphere until very recently. The 
need for school-books brought in the development of an 
expressive prose during the second half of the 19th centuryy 
as elsewhere^in India. 

‘ The 19th century poets who continued the old tradition 
were Oppallamani Pulavar (d. 1849)f whose chief claim to fame 
is his Siva-rah^iyam, on ^aiva philosophy and §ymbolism; 
Ananta Bharat! Ayyafigar, 1786-1848, famed for his impromptu 
verses ; and ^aravana Perumal Ayyar and T. Minakshi-Sundaram 
Pillai, who edited a number of classical texts of Tamil. 
Ramalinga Svamiga| (1823-1874)i Arumuka Navalar (1822-1876), 
DSvaraja Pillai (c. 1850), Ananda Kuttar, and S5masundara 
Nayakar (1846-1901), besids H. A. Krishna Pillai (1827-1900) 
who became a Christian and made a very beautiful translation 
or adaptation of the Pilgrim’s Progress into Tamil and wrote 
touching devotional poetry of Christian inspiration—these 
belong to the second generation of Tamil poets and writers of 
the 19th century. 

A new movement in literature was started by a group of 
writers who were much influenced by English. The first 
original novels and original dramas were by Vsdanayakam 
Pillai (1824-1889), who was a Christian, viz. the Pratapa-Mudaliyar- 
caritram, a romance, and Sugu^-sundari-caritram, a short novel; 
by Professor P. Sundaram Pillai (1855-1897), a great critic of 
Tamil literature, whose Manonmaniyam is a drama, based on 
an English novel by Lord Lytton, written in the Shaksperian 
model. Other novels of note were the fine story of a village 
Brahman family, Kamalambalt by RSjam Ayyar, who was a 
promising writer devoted to Hindu philosophy j and the Mo^nSiigi 
(based on Kingsley’s Hypatia) by &ravana Pillai of Jaffna, who 
also died early. These were followed by the present-day 
school of living novelists and story-writers like C. R. ^rlniN^a 
Aiyahgar (historical romances), A. Madhavayya (social novels 
e. g. the Padnidvati and the Vijaya-m3rttai(^m), V. G. Suryanarayaija 
Ssstriyar, and some others. 
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Modern fiction does not seem to have been so produo 
tive in Tamil. But the dram» has a good output, and here 
Shakspere influenced Modern Tamil writers a great deal. It 
is needless to mention the scores of fairly good works in 
Modem Tamil in this line, but it would appear that no 
outstanding writer has come forward. There were two pure 
Tamil or indigenous types of the drama, the Vanci and the 
Pullu, and Rsjappa Kavirayar’s compositions in this style 

(which is like the Yatra of Bengal, now unfortunately dying 
out in the Tamil country) are famous. 

The poets of the present day in Tamil till recently were 
under the speU of the classical (Old and Middle Tamil) 

styles, and it is only now they are gradually evolving a new 

outlook and a new means of expression. In the Tamil 
country, until recently, we had scholars who lived and thought 
in the atmosphere of Old and Middle Tamil, and the average 
educated person did not care much for poetry or literature, 
much less in his own language ; and the masses were content 
with their Purdnds and their devotional hymns, and light 

verses. Among the better known poets in the old style are 
A. K. Amirtam Pillai (1845-1899), M. Tyalpakam Pillai (1852- 
1916), A. Shanmukham Pillai (1869-1914), Sabhapati Navalar of 
Jafiha (d. 1903), Arumuga-Nayanar Pillai (d. 1925), A. Z. Varappa 
Pijiai (a devotional writer); and T. Lakshmana Pi|Iai (born 
1864), called by some ‘the Tagore of Tamil-land', author of 
devotional poems and dramas; besides V. P. Subrahmanya 
Mudaliyar. 

The representative poet and writer of the present day is 
now, as universally acknowledged among Tamilians, the late 
Subrahmanya Bharati (1882-1946), poet, patriot and philosopher, 
whose national songs and other lyrics are immensely popular 
as they are modern in both language and spirit. Bharati passed 
a good many years in North India, and he may be said to have 
inaugurated a really new movement in Tamil poetry, and his 
influence appears to be growing with the passage of time. 

Subrahmanya Bharati had spent the early part pf his life 
in North India, being partially educated there—Allahabad, 
Banaras and Calcutta, and he was very much influoaced by 
the life and politics of the North, particularly by the nationa* 
listic movement which began in Bengal from the middle of 
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the first decade of this century. His patriotic fervour enabled 
him to give to the Tamil people a series of very powerful 
songs of nationalism; and his nationalism also embraced the 
whole of India—the conception of Bharata-mUta or ‘Mother 
India* as it was established by Bengal patriots at the beginning 
of this century, and eagerly accepted by the rest of India as 
a symbol of India’s cultural and political unity. He was through 
his poetry one of the greatest forces for the emotional integra¬ 
tion of the TamiUand with the rest of India. Bharatl’s 
published works in poetry falls into two great groups—(i) his 
Songs, which may be further classified as Patriotic Songs, 
Devotional Songs and Miscellaneous Songs, which number in 
all about 300 , and (ii) the Longer Poems or Verse Sequences, 
which include three great works, (a) the Kannan'-PSttu or 23 
mystic and devotional songs relating to Krishna, treating the 
devotional approach in a totally new way; (b) Paflcali-Sapatam 
or “the Oath of Panchsli i. e. Draupadi’*, the heroine of the 
Mahabharataf in 2 parts (1912-24); and (c) KuyiUpa^tu, a 
narrative poem in 9 parts, consisting of 750 lines, which is a 
sort of allegory of love and life, and of the Divine. 

Bhsrati is also one of the creators of Modern Tamil 
prose. He was a journalist for some time, being connected 
with the well-known Tamil paper the Svadesa^mitran. He has 
a number of short stories, and he left an unfinished novel. 
He translated the Qitd, into Tamil, and also some stories from Leo 
Tolstoy and Rabindranath Tagore. As can be expected, having 
taken his inspiration for nationalism in Bengal, and having 
made Vands McUaram the manfm or basic creed of his patriotism, 
he was influenced by Bankim Chandra Chatterji; and Tagore’s 
influence naturally he could not escape. He wrote critical, 
historical and political articles. He has been called a ‘Second 
Agastya* for Tamil language and literature. 

Bharat! is popular both for his variety and for his depth 
of feeling, and besides there is the beauty of his language. 
It was he who has been able to draw the Tamilians back to 
the great literary heritage in their language, and to the poetry 
and truth in Indian life: and his services have been gratefully 
acknowledged by the Tamil people^ His name will come first 
to the lips of Tamilians when asked to mention their, most 
popular modem poet. 
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Contemporaneous with Bharat! are two other great poet^ 

Kavimanl DSsika Viniyakam Filial, and Namakkal RSrnalihgam, 

^ 

Piljai. The former is the more brilliant genius *, but the latter 
is most popular, and he has been chosen as 'the Poet Laureate 
of Tamil’. Rsmalihgam Pillai’s verses in Sankali (“the Sound 6f 
the Conch'shell Trumpet”) and his verse-novel Avanum Avalum 
(“He and She") are very popular works. He is a follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Kavimani Dgsika Vinayakam Pillai’s lyrics 
and narrative poems as well as satires are also very popular. He 
is averse to politics, but is a keen social thinker. His Malarum 
MMaiyum (“Flowers and Wreaths”) is a famous work in Tamil. 

The Bharat! tradition is continued by Bharati-dasan, a 
poet of revolt and of individualism, who, starting with a note of 
theistic devotion, ultimately declared himself an atheist; and 
his attitude is socialistic. Kamba-dasan is another modern poet—a 
poet of life and progress. Kothamafigalam ^ubbu is the champion 
of the peasant; and while Swami Suddhananda Bharat! and M. 
Periya Swam! are poets of the old School (the former’s 
Bhdrata^akti is a very noteworthy creation), J. Tafigavelu 
(Surabhi) has sought to bring in innovations in new subjects 
and techniques. 

The novel and the short story in Tamil are represented 
at the present day by the following writers : for the novel, we 
have to mention Arni Kuppuswam! Mudaliyar, J. R. RahgarSju, 
and Vaduvur Duraiswim! Ayyafigar. S. Vsfikataramani took up 
the question of the peasants in his first work Mumgum. A 
number of ladies have come forward as psychological novelists : 
Sm. Koda Nayak (author of 70 works, mostly social novels 
with psychological studies), Sm. Anuttama (Ore uru vartai-^ 
“One World Only”, her great creation), and “Lakshm!” and 
“Guhapripya”. T. L. Natekn (“§afikara-rSman”) first took up the 
life of the lower strata in society. A. V. V. is a new realist 
in literature. Two young writers of promise, both of them 
cut off in their early life, were S. Vriddhachalam {Vudumai 
Pittan) and K. P. RsjagOpalan. R. Krishnamurti (pen-name 
“Kalki”) is now perhaps the most popular short-story writer: 
he is now publishing the journal *Kalki\ one of the most important 
in Tamil. “Kalki” is also a great novelist, having ^itten a 
number of historical as well as social novds. 
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In the development of prose fiction in Tamil, translations 
from Bengali (Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sarat Chandra Chatterji—T. N. KumfraswSmi’s Iranslations 
from Rabindranath and §arat Chandra are to be mentioned) 
have played their part. In the drama also the Bengali dramas 
of DvijSndralal Ray in their Tamil versions are popular, and 
they have helped in the development of the modern Tamil drama. 
Of the modern dramatists of Tamil, mention must be made 
of P. Sambandha Mudaliyar, who has translated some of the 
works of Shakspere, and has over 100 original dramas to his 
credit. He was also a reformer of the Tamil stage. But these 
dramas, as well as those by Madhavayya, F. G. Natgsa Ayyar 
and S. K. Parthasarathi, are not distinguished in any special way. 
The drama does not seem to be a strong point in Modem 
Tamil literature, and an outstanding dramatist like Giris 
Chandra Ghosh in Bengali is still awaited. 

In considering the question of the Tamil language and 
literature at the present day, mention must be made of the 
“Pure Tamil” Movement which has now become prominent 
among certain sections of the Tamil writers. There has always 
been among Tamilians a strong feeling for their language. The 
ancient-poet Tiru-mular in praising ^iva declared—“Thou hast 
created the Aryan language (Sanskrit); Thou hast created also 
Tamil”. The Vaishnavas have paid to the songs of the Azhvsrs the 
same honour as to the Sanskrit Vedas. The two languages 
however were all along cultivated side by side for the last 
2000 years, without any antipathy to Sanskrit as a language 
from outside. But in recent years, there has manifested a 
strong local pride in and emotion for Tamil as against both 
Hindi and Sanskrit as alien languages from the North. This 
has two aspects—positive and negative. The study of Old Tamil 
literature and the consequent rediscovery of its great qualities, 
which had started through the editing of the old texts with 
commentaries by MahamahopadhySya V. V. Svaminatha Aiyar 
and others, presents the positive side. The Tamil Valarci 
Kazagam (The Tamil Academy), founded after Independence 
in 1947, is giving a great impetus to Tamil literature, .includ. 
ing the preparation and publication of a compr^ensive 
encyclopaedia in Tamil, and in offering prizes for works in 
Tamil. The feeling of a narrow Tamil or < Dravidian 
42 
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patriotism which considered itself suppressed by the general 
acceptance of Sanskrit or so-called ‘Aryan’ supremacy during 
the last few centuries, now finds an exultant liberation 
through the rediscovery of Old Tamil literature, and also 
through the admission (by scholars of history and culture) 
of the existence of an important Dravidian basis and substratum 
.in Indian life and religion and civilization in general. This 
has led to a spirit of an aggressive ‘hitting back’—a deliberate 
movement to belittle the Aryan contribution. Jealousy for 
Brahman predominance has led to a new kind of non-Brahman 
versus Brahman conflict, which on the linguistic side manifests 
a strong desire to have a pure Tamil diction, in which 
deliberate avoidance of Sanskrit words (even to the extent of 
translating Sanskrit personal names into Pure Tamil) is a 
noteworthy feature. Certain political creeds and attitudes, 
certain antagonisms to established Hindu ideas and beliefs and 
practices as smacking of a Brahman supremacy or an Aryan 
atmosphere, and even open and covert attempts to restrict the 
study of Sanskrit, are noticeable among an extreme section of 
all-exclusive Tamil patriots ; and political parties with fantastic 
ideas of Tamil superiority have come to play their part. 
The negative side, as indicated above, has been very vocal and 
spectacularly active. But it is hoped that it will gradually 
subside, and the innate good sense and practical sagacity of 
the people will find a balance, and restore the harmony 
which is being disturbed, to the unquestioned detriment of the 
Tamil intellect and Tamil culture. 

S. Vaiyapuri Pi|lai, Professor of Tamil in Madras University, 
and V. KalySna-sundaram Mudaliyar were Tamil prose writers of 
note who have both passed away. Among the greatest writers of 
Tamil at the present day is ChakravartI Rajag(^p3l3ch9riyar, the first 
Indian Governor of Bengal and India’s first Governor-General, 
who is an important figure not only in politics but in many 
other domains of Indian life. His short stories, essays, and his 
great book on the Sanskrit MahMfkarata are famous in Tamil. 
Other famous essayists of the present day are M. Varadarsjan 
and K. V. Jagannathan. The work in Tamil prose that is 
being done by the important journals like Kalki, Ananda- 
vikafan, Kalai-magal, Vidhuthalai, Kalai-kathit etH is also to be 
mentioned. 
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It would appear that so far as Tamil is concernedi its 
earlier literature is more significant and valuable than its later 
literature. The Sangam poems of pur'am and dkam, and the 
devotional hymns of the ^aiva and Vaishnava saints have 
been the greatest contributions of the Tamils to the literature 
of India and of the World. Further, a Tamil literature is as much 
representative of the Indian spirit as is Sanskrit; only the 
peculiar cachet and atmosphere of the South Dravidian life and 
culture, as found in the Sangam literature, is its very own. Tamilians 
have always had a great love and respect for their language, 
which they have studied and preserved as a great heritage; 
and it can only be expected that with a little re-orientation 
of their interest in their mother-tongue and its great literary 
output (which has started again and is well on its way), the Tamils, 
one of the most intelligent and advanced peoples of India, 
will be able to make even greater contribution to the sum- 
total of Modern Indian Literature through their language than 
they have done before. 
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The area where the Old Tariiil language was current was 
divided into three main tracts—Coza (Chola), Panti (Psndya) 
and Cera (KSrala). The Cera or Kerala country is separated 
from the other two tracts, which adjoin the Bay of Bengal, by the 
Western Ghats, and the Kerala land is washed by the Arabian 
Sea. Except in the extreme South, this tract was difficult of 
access by people from the East because of dense hill forests, 
and it was rather isolated. This Kerala area includes the 
Old Cochin and Travancore States, and some areas to the North ; 
and the Dravidian language spoken there has developed into 
Malayglam (which means “the Language of the Hills, mala, malai, 
and of the Dales, alam”). In the Sangam literature, Csra is 
just a part of Tamizakam, which is the inclusive ancient 
name for the entire Tamil-speaking area (in Ancient Tamil of 
the 1st Century A. D., the name was *Damizakam, which 
the Greeks had rendered as Damiriks). The Old Tamil spoken 
in isolated C^ra or Kerala developed some local characteristics, 
which are already noticeable in inscriptions found in this area 
from the 9th century (viz., the Cochin Plates of Bhiskara-ravi^ 
varman). These characteristics were not much noted, and Kerala 
and the rest of the ancient Tamil-land had the same literary 
tradition upto the first quarter or middle of the 14th century. 
We may say that when we have Middle Tamil, we have 
Middle Malayalam also: only Old Malayalam has to be 
regarded as identical with or very close to Old Tamil: and we 
have no authentic specimens of Old Malayalam, only a few 
problematical works or fragments, prior to 1350 A. D. 

The history of the Malayalam language and literature 
falls thus into two periods: 

(1) Early or Middle Malayalam, from 1350 to 1800 ; and 

(2) Modem Malayalam, from after 1800. 

In studying the literature of Malayalam, we have to note 
one thing—it is the tremendous influence of Sanskrit upon 
the language and its literature. The Namputiri (Nambudri) 
Brahmans had succeeded, by their exclusive devotion to Sanskrit 
from very early times, in making the ‘Language of the Gods’ 
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almost universally adopted in Kerala, so that most writers of 
Malayalam were bilingual. The fact has to be remembered 
that ^afikarachsrya, the great Advaita Vedantist Philosopher and 
Commentator to the Upanishads, tha Bkagavad-Qita and Brahma^ 
sutras (c. 800 A. D.), and one of the supreme organizers of Hindu 
(Brahmanical) ideology and religion whose great contribution has 
endured to the present age, was a Brahman from Kerala ; and in 
Kerala there has been an unbroken succession of Sanskrit writers 
ever since, not only among the Brahmans but among all other classes 
also. The ruling princes had all a great ambition—to compose 
verses and other works in Sanskrit. This led to the matter- 
of-fact and almost unavoidable introduction into Malayalam of 
Sanskrit vocables, Malayalam in this matter presenting quite a 
contrast to Tamil. Any Sanskrit word is a prospective Malayalam 
word. Sometimes, in poetry and prose both, Malayalam lines 
are nothing but a continuous string of Sanskrit words and 
phrases. The 'high style’ in the Kannada and Telugu languages 
was very much in the same strain. A style of composition grew 
up in Malayalam which was known as ManUprav^am or “Ruby- 
and-Coral Style” which consisted of using Sanskrit words to more 
than saturation. In the 15th century the grammatical and 
rhetorical work known as Lild-tilakam gave a good study of Mani- 
pravala literature showing the presence of a long tradition for it. 

Side by side with this Sanskrit influence on Malayalam, 
there was also, in the earlier stages of the language and its literature, 
a strong Tamil influence which showed itself in a distinct style 
of Malayalam. In this, pure Malayalam words are Tamilized, and 
Tamil grammatical forms are introduced. In South Kerala, where 
Tamil and Malayalam meet or overlap, this style is very much 
in evidence. One of the oldest books in Malayalam, the 
RamcKaritam (some Scholars considered it to be the oldest work in 
the language), shows this Tamil style. 

We have a third kind of Malayalam from the oldest times, 
the Pure Malayalam (or Pacca Malayalam, as it has been called). 
This is the well of Malayalam undefiled, without the artificiality 
of too much Tamil, and the -folk or popular literature—songs of 
various kinds and ballads (particularly of North Kerala) as well as 
Christian and Muslim compositions—are found in this PaccOrMalay- 
a{am. As representing a genuine native tradition in Mahyalam 
literatur , em odying what may be called "the Matter of Kerala”, 
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these old songs and ballads have a special importance in the 
language. Their collection and study has started (e.g. Pazaya^Pattukal 
or “Old Songs”, collected by C. P. Govindapilla, 1918). TTiis is 
genuine Malayalam, the roots of which go back to the Cera spee(;;;h 
or dialect of the Sangam age. (See in this connexion the valuable 
work by Dr. K. M. George, Rama^caritam and the Study of Early 
Malayalam : A Study in Dravidian Linguistics : Kottayara, Kerala, 
1956.) 

(1) Early (or Middle) Malayalam ; 1350 to 1800 A. D. 

Among its Cen^tamiz or Old Tamil, or basic Pure Dravidian 
inheritance, Malayalam has the pattu or ‘songs' of differrnt 
kinds (cf. the Old Tamil pdttu, and the Old Telugu patu )— 
lullabys, harvest^songs, songs of love, songs about the 
Hindu Gods and heroes, songs to be sung in solo, songs to be 
sung in chorus, as well as long narrative ballads of warfare. 
Some of these narrative war-ballads are very popular, e, g. the 
Taccoli'patUis, narrating the exploits of the valiant Nayar hero 
Mgppayil Kunni Otgnan. These pattus, at least in their subject- 
matter, may be very old. An indegenous drama had also 
developed, in which the actors spoke and danced in masks and in an 
elaborate make-up; this dance-drama became later (17th century) 
the celebrated Katkdkali of Malabar, with its attendant literature 
of written plays which came into special prominence in the 
18th century ; but they show considerable Sanskrit influence. 

The RdmO'caritam, attributed to one of the Travancore 
kings, which goes back probably to about 1300 A. D., is looked 
upon as the oldest Malayalam text. This is followed by 
another work, the Viymnlli-Sandeiam which is a Sandeia-kavya after 
the manner of Kalidssa's Meghaduta in Sanskrit m which a princess 
named Uinnunili sends a massage to her love, a prince. This is a 
very fine piece of verse composition in a Malaylam which is already 
formed. The Unnunili-Sandesam is in the Sanskritized style, as 
the RamO'caritam is in the Tamil tradition, but its time and 
authorship have not been settled^ 

The Un^icairutevt'caritam, the Unniyati-cariWm, and Unif^iyacci-' 
caritam are three old campus in the ManUpravdlam Style, with themes 
of the same nature, viz. the love of Indra the King of the Gdda for a 
mortal maiden (for the 1st one, which goes back to about 1300 
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A. D.)» and the love between Gandharvas (Yakshas) and earthly 
women {as in the other two poems, which are slightly later in 
date). 

A great reform in Malayalam which was to come later 
was the adoption of the full alphabet of Sanskrit (Qrantha 
alphabet, as it is called in the Tamil country) in place of the 
earlier incomplete script which was current before. This 
appears to have taken place in the 17th century. 

The first known author of Malayalam is Cherussgri 
Namputiri (early 15th century), one of the first Brahmans to turn 
his attention to his mother-tongue. His Ki[^arppattu or Krsna-gatha 
is the first artistic work in the language. Cherussgri, when he chose, 
could write pure Malayalam. His work is written in a simple 
style, and so it can be easily followed even by the uneducated. 

After Cherussgri, we have the poet Punam, who wrote 
a long Ramayana-campu, c. 1550 A. D. A new genre, that of 
the campu, a composition in mixed prose and verse with a 
highly Sanskritized vocabulary, had already come into Malayalam 
in the 14th century, being introduced from Sanskrit, in which 
Malayali writers had been essaying the campu. Quite an 
extensive campu literature developed in the language, dealing 
with themes from the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. Their 
name is legion, and campu compositions on classical themes in 
the old style have come down to our day. Mahisa-mangala and 
Nilakantha are among the best campu writers in Malayalam. 

A work of the 15th century which deserves special 
mention is the CandrUsavam, using Sanskrit metres, by an 
unkonwn writer, narrating the happenings in a village festival. 
It gives a fresh and vivid picture of village-life in Northern 
Kerala. The work is not a real campii, although it is in the campii 
style. 

The ChakySrs, a section of Brahmans, next to the Namputiris, 
took to telling Purana stories in an artistic way by way of 
religious discourse. These stories form part of an unwritten prose 
literature in Malayalam which has come down from early times. 
The Chakysrs quote comic or humorous verses attributed to one 
Tolan, supposed to be the oldest Malayalam poet, he having been, 
according to tradition, the court-poet of a king KulasSkharan. 

In the 17 th century, we have the first great poet of 
Malayalam-r-the Nayar Tunchattu Ramanuja Ezhuttachchan. He 
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gave to the language its stability by rendering the Adhyatnut 
Ranidyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Bhdgavata Purdna into 
Malayalam. Ezhuttachchan was a very deeply religious man, as 
we can see from the strain of devotion in all his works. ‘It 
was at his instance that the Sanskrit alphabet in a modified 
Qrantha form was adopted for Malayalam, He had a number 
of other works on current Hinduism. The style of verse 
composition on Purdna themes introduced by Ezhuttachchan is 
known as the Kilippdttu or “Parrot-song”, as the introductory 
invocation was to the sacred parrot of Goddess Sarasvati. A large 
number of KilippdtUis were composed in Malayalam after the intro¬ 
duction of the style by Ezhuttachchan. 

In the 18th century, a new literary type came into 
prominence in Malayalam—the Tullal or “Dance Drama” with 
narration and action. As usual, they take their themes from 
the MahMfhdrata, the Rdmdyana and the Purdnas. The TMlIal 
drama arose out of, or in emulation of the oral narration of 
Purdna stories by the Chakyars. This drama is in verse. 
Kalakkattu Kunchan Nampiyar (second half of the 18th century) 
‘lifted this form of ballad-songs into a literary art’. He composed 
over 70 of these Tullals, which are generally of a 1000 lines 
each. Kunchan Nampiyar was a great poet, and he was a critic 
of men and manners and of society as well; so that, without doing 
violence to the serious Purdna subject, he could bring in satirical 
criticisms on communal or individual idiosyncracies. He was 
elaborate and rather verbose, but he is regarded as the most popular 
among the earlier poets of Malayalam. 

(2) Modern Malayalam : after 1600 A. D, 

The state of Kerala is an extreme corner of India, cut off from 
the rest of the country, and it is open to foreign influences mainly 
by the sea. Although there is a strong Muslim element in 
Malabar, the Mappilas or Moplas (Malayalam-speaking Muslims), 
and although the Malayalam-speaking Laccadivians are all Muslim, 
there has never been any great Muslim influence in Kerala. 
On the other hand, from 1497 when Vasco da Gama landed 
at Calicut (KozhikkOtu), the land has been exposed to Christian and 
European influences. Jews, and Christians from Syria from the 1st 
century A. D. had settled in Kerala. One of the earlidlt epigraphic 
documents of the Kerala country dating from the 9th century 
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is to be found in the copper^plate grant of a Kerala king Parkkara- 
Iravi-vaninan (Bhsskara Ravi-varman), allowing some special 
privileges to Mar Yosappu (Joseph) settled among his people in 
Kerala. The Jews, who succeeded in making some converts (‘the 
Black Jews’ of Malabar), and the Syrian Christians belonging to the 
Orthodox Faith and keeping up a study of Old Syriac as the 
language of their liturgy, never became aggressive culturally, and 
were treated with great consideration by the rulers and the people 
of Kerala. Aggressive and persistent Christian (particularly Roman 
Catholic) propaganda and proselytization commenced from the 
beginning of the 16th century, after the Portuguese had established 
themselves at Goa in 1510 ; and the missionary efforts of preachers 
like St. Francis Xavier started. Intensive Christian missionary 
work for some centuries—Roman Catholic, and later on Protestant 
—has succeeded in making large numbers of Hindus, particularly 
from among the lowest classes, converts to Christianity. But inspite 
of their religion coming from abroad, the pattern of life for 
these Christian converts still remains Hindu, and Malayali. As the 
last home of mediaeval Hindu orthodoxy, Kerala had developed 
in excess certain social usages (based on a fancied sanctity of the 
Brahman) of a most unmeaning and a most tyrannical type, like 
untouchability and unapproachability ; and Christianity offered . a 
natural and easy release to the masses from this, so that we 
have some 30% of the people of Kerala now declaring themselves 
Christian in their religious affiliation. 

The English came to be established in Kerala during the 
last decade of the 18th century, but English influences were 
slow in becoming effective ; and they came by way of Madras 
University and Bombay University. 

From the early 18th century, the Christian contribution to 
Malayalam literature started. The oldest printed book in Malayalam 
come out in 1713, the Symbolum Apostolicum in Lingua Malabarica ; 
and other books came to be printed from 1733 onwards. All 
this began a modern age for Malayalam literature, and for a new 
approach to things. 

Two centres of Malayalam literary endeavour started during 
the second half of the 19th century—to modernize the literature. 
One of them was in the North, at Cranganore (Kotuhgallur), 
in Cochin State. The poet Venmani Namputiri (early 19th 
century) and his son were the leaders in this new Btetary 
43 
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movement. We have quite a large number of poets actuated 
by a new spirit who gathered round this group—the poets 
Natuvan, father and son ; Kstullil Achyuta M5n6n ; Champattil 
Chattukkutti Mannstiyar ; Tsttakkattu Ikksvu Amma (a poetess); 
and others. Ikkavu Amma wrote a drama, Subhadrarjunam, 
besides poems. 

The second centre was at Trivandrum under Maharaja 
KSrala-varma Valiya KQyil Tampurln of Travancore (1845''1917), 
an eminent poet in both Sanskrit and Malayalam, who led 
the movement in the South, Professor A. R. Raja-r:Ija Varma 
(1862-1918) and Pantalam Kgrala-varma, K. C. KSsava Pilla 
(1868-1913), Kottarattil ^afikunni (18554937), and Ulli 
S. Paramesvara Aiyar (1877-1949) are other well-known writers 
belonging to this group. 

It would be seen that Tamilians settled in the Malayalam 
country took their share in the development of modern Malayalam 
literature. 

The younger Venmani of Cranganore was a very highly 
gifted poet. A step-brother of his, Kunnikkuttan Tampursn, was 
also eminent in modern Malayalam. The leader of the Southern 
School, Kerala-varma Valiya KSyil Tampuran, was the follower 
of an artificial style, too much imitative of Sanskrit. His 
translation of the Sakuntala of Kalidasa (1881) was not much 
of a success. His nephew, Rajaraja Varma—poet and critic— 
followed a simpler style, Kgrala-Varma Valiya KSyil Tampuran 
was also a prose-writer of distinction, and he did great service 
to Malayalam literature, particularly in prose, as President of 
the Vernacular Text-Book Commiitee of Travancore and as 
President of the Bhas^posini Sahha, His study of Akbar is a 
masterly essay in Malayalam. His example and patronage brought 
to the field a number of other writers and translators, prosateurs and 
poets, who enriched Malayalam remarkably. Kunnikkuttan Tam¬ 
puran, dramatist and poet, translated the whole of the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata in original metres ; this gave him the sobriquet of 
Kerala-Vy^an. He has a large number of other works also ; and 
he translated Shakspere’s Hamlet into Malayalam with the help of a 
friend, as he did not know English sufficiently well. The Ramayana 
has similarly been rendered by Vallatt5l Narayana MgnOn 
(b. 1878), who became the most prominent poet and literary 
leader in Kerala during the last two generational. Ko^arattU 
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5afikunni wrote an original drama, the Kucela-gdpalam, besides 
translations of the Vikramdrvaii of Kalidasa, and the MulatUM^hava 
of Bhavabhuti; and he was a voluminous writer on historical and 
literary topics, as well as of general essays, 

Kochchunni Tampuran was one of the best poets of the 
present age, who wrote also a number of dramas; and his 
translation of the Bhagavata^purana is very popular. 

The Essay in the European style came to Malayalam from 
English, and it was through the Essay on a variety of subjects 
published in the various journals that the note of modernism came 


to the language. The modern novel also arrived in Kerala. T. M. 
Appu Netuhhati’s Kundalata (1887) is the first original novel in 
Malayalam. A most popular novel, with true and convincing 


pictures of men and society, is the IndulgkhS (1889) of O. Chantu 

M6n6n (1846-1890). Chantu MSnon’s grand-daughter Devakiyamma 

wrote a two-volume novel, the Sakimtala-dsvi. C. V. Raman 

Pilla’s Kiarttanda-varma is a historical novel. Translations from 
• • • • 

the Bengali novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji which helped the 
Malayalam novel were made by Sahitya-sakhI Mrs. KalySniyamma, 
wife of Telakkattu Krishna Menon of Ernakulam (Vi§avfk^, 
Krsmkanter Uil, Devi-Caudhurani). Among present-day novelists 
are Vehhayil Kunniraman Nayanar, Appan Tampur5n, V. K. 
Kunnan MSnSn, Ambati Narayana Potuval, and C. P. Achyuta 
MSnOn, who have also established the present Malayalam prose* 
style. 

Modern Malayalam ‘epics*, in the style of the artificial 
Sanskrit Kdvyas, are quite numerous, and dozens of them can be 
mentioned, but they are mostly exercises in verse rather than 
creative works of significance. The influence in simplifying the 
poetical diction of modern Malayalam came to some extent from 
Rabindranath Tagore’s works. V. Unnikkfishnan Nayar has 
rendered some of Tagore’s poems into Malayalam, besides writing 
original lyrics of great beauty. From 1925, Vallattol, the doyen of 
Malayalam poets, began to be influenced by Rabindranath, and he 
started the new movement for a simpler style and for pure 
Malayalam metres. He also gave greater stress to the content rather 
than the form of poetry. VaUattOl is a lover of the arts, and his 
attempts in reviving the dramatic and other arts of Kerala (through 
his society the Kerala-Kalct-Mandalam) have given new life in this 
direction. 
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A modern poet who died in a boat-tragedy, Kumaran A^an 
( 1871-1924), tried to bring about social reform through his 
verse, Kuttripurattu KSsavan Nayar and Uljur S. ParamSsvara 
Aiyar are representative poets of the old school, as G. Sajikara 
Kurup, favourite writer of the younger generation, K, K. Raja and 
Chahfiampuzha Krishna Pilla, as well as N. Balamaniyamma, a 
young poetess of talent and a follower of VallattQj, are poets of 
the modern school, Ullur ParamSsvara Aiyar was also a literary 
critic and historian of high order. 

There are some Christian and Muslim writers of note in 
Malayalam, like Joseph Muntasseri, formerly the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion in the Kerala State Government, and Vaikkom Mohammad 
Bashir. The old literary types like the Kihppattu and the Kathukali 
are now treated in a modern way ; and the general tendency is to 
make Malayalam simple and normal, and not always tied to 
Sanskrit. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, well-known in Indian education 
and in Indian politics, in which he is a pan-Indian figure 
(he was India’s ambassador to Egypt and China, and to 
France), is a very distinguished personality among Kerala poets 
and novelists, 

The prospects for Kerala literature are now quite bright 
With the dawning of naturalness and simplicity in the language.' 
Although its inevitable divorcement from Sanskrit will be regretted, 
it will not however mean complete isolation from Sanskrit and the 
rest of India. The Malayalis are clever and intelligent as well 
as enterprising, and already they have made their mark in 
pan-Indian affairs by giving to India a large number of 
prominent administrators, civil servants, educationists and culture- 
(eaders. They are spreading in other parts of India, and in 
^ucsttion, they are the most advanced people in India, showing 
the largest percentage of literate and educated people for the 
whole of India (40%, while the figure for the whole of India is 
only about 17%). They are actively participating in the general 
intellec^tual and cultural as well as economic development of India. 
The advancement of literature and culture in Kerala will have its 
natural eiffect on the rest of India. 



APPENDIX 

NOTES ON EARLY SINDHI LITERATURE 

1. An Early Arabic Version of the Mahabharata Story 

from Sindh 

In 1026 A.D. (417 Hijra), Abu-hHasan ‘Ali bin Muhammad 
al-Hablati, keeper of the city library of Jurjan on the Caspian 
Sea, translated a work from the Arabic into Persian for. the 
benefit of a sipah-bad or army-chief of the Dilemites. The Arabic 
work itself came from the Indians, being a work on Indian history 
translated from the ‘Indian language' into Arabic by Abu Salih 
bin ^u‘ayb bin Jami‘, whose date is not known, but who of course 
wrote before 1026 A. D. The Persian version by Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali 
bin Muhammad was quoted or summarized in a later Persian 
work, of unknown date, known as the Mujmil aUTawarikh. In 
1844, M. Reinaud, Membre de 1’ Institut, Paris, published the 
Persian text of portions of the Mujmil al-Tawarikh with a French 
translation, in the Journal Asiatique ( 1844, pp. 114 ff. ), in his 
“Fragments Arabes et Persans inedits relatifs a V Inde 
antcrieurement au Xl-e siecle de I’ere chretienne.” 

Dr. R. G. Harshe of the Deccan College of Poona presented 
an English translation of M. Reinaud’s French version of the 
Mujmil al-Tawarikh before Indian and other readers of English, 
appreciating the importance of the work for studying the history 
of the Mahabharata, in the Bulletin of ihe Deccan College Research 
Institute for June, 1941 (Vol. II, Nos. 3-4, pp. 314-324). 

The present Note owes its inception to Dr. Harshe's English 
article in the Poona journal primarily : and the original French 
article by Reinaud, and his edition of the Persian text, as indicated 
above, have also been consulted to check the English version. 

The Arabic translation is of a work in the ‘Indian language' 
which was known as “the Instruction of Princes”. The original 
work, in Sanskrit, or Prakrit, or some Prakritic speech, is unknown, 
and is'pr^umady lost for ever. The ‘Indian language’ front 
wbidh the Arabic version was made, one would ordinarily presume, 
wasSiinskrit. But a study of the forms of the Indian names as 
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they can be reconstructed from the Arabic transcriptions ( made 
in pre-llth century Kufic Arabic script, and then rendered in the 
Persian version of 1026 A. D. in contemporary Naskh, and further 
transcribed in the Nasta’liq of the Mujmil aUTawarikh of a Jater 
date ) would go to show that the original Indian language from 
which the Arabic version was made was not Sanskrit. It was 
unquestionably some late Prakrit speech: and this, on close 
examination, is found to be some Apabhramia or New Indo-Aryan 
dialect current in the North-West of India—Western Panjab 
and Sindh, prior to or round about 1000 A.D. The basis of Abu 
Salih bin ^u'ayb’s Arabic work would thus appear to be a 
composition in the vernacular speech of Sindh, which is not 
traceable now. Or it might have been that Abu Salih compiled 
his Arabic work from the stories narrated to him orally by some 
Indian collaborator or informant who spoke the language of 
early Sindh. But fortunately there is a mention of the “Original 
Book”, from which the Arabic translation was made, in the 
translation itself, which would suggest the existence of some 
written literature at least, in the old language of Sindh prior to 
1000 A.D. The book embodied stories about the ancient history 
of Sindh, about the Mahabharata heroes, and about some later 
kings of India from the PurSnas. 

The Persian work ( i. e. the Mujmil al-Tawarikh, as based 
ultimately on the Arabic translation of the original Indian book, 
consisted of three parts: Part (i) gave the early history of 
Sindh, prior to Sindh's connexion with the Mahabharata heroes .* 
Part (ii), the story of the Mahabharata in a brief resume : and 
(iii), stories about some later rulers and events in India after the 
termination of the Pandava period. 

In the account of Sindh and its early history, there are 
some divergences from the Sanskrit Mahabharata, and the source 
of Abu Salih evidently preserved some old traditions not known 
to or recorded by the compilers of the Sanskrit Mahabharata. Thus, 
according to the Sanskrit Mahabharata, Jayad-ratha, the son of 
Vrddha-ksatra, was ruler of Sindh aa well as of Sauvira and 
^ibi in his own right, but the original of Abu Salih’s Arabic makes 
it clear that the Kauravas interfered in the affairs of Sindh at the 
request of hostile or warring tribes living in the country, and 
DuryOdhana made his sister Duhsak the ruler of ««(Sinclh, with 
her husband Jayad-ratha as a sort of Prince-Consort. Moreover, 
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we are told that Sindh originally was inhabited by two tribes, 
o|ie called Zt* (probably the Prakrit Jatta = Sanskrit Jarta, Modem 
Indo-Aryan Jat, Jatt) who lived by the river, and the other 
called Myd (probably Meda, a pre-Aryan people whose name 
survives in Meda-pata=Mewad State, and in that of the Med tribe of 
Rajputana, now mostly Muslims) who were pastoral, rearing 
sheep. They were rivals for overlordship in Sindh. On one 
occasion, the Zt people had the upper hand over the Myd, 
and the Zt leaders brought about a confederacy of the two 
rival groups, and they jointly asked DurySdhana, the son of 
Dhrtarastra, the Bharata king, to appoint some one to come 
to Sindh and rule over them. King DurySdhana gave the rule 
of the country to his sister Duhsala. Her husband Jayad-ratha 
is mentioned as a powerful prince. Duhsals and Jayad-ratha 
occupied Sindh and its towns. They were wise rulers. Sindh 
was not inhabited by any highly civilized people at the time, 
so Duhsala wrote to her brother about this, aad DurySdhana 
brought together 30,000 Brahmans from different parts of India 
and sent them with their daughters and relatives to his sister. “The 
original book recounts the long (or innumerable) discussions and 
interviews of all sorts on this head.’' 


*Tn this paiier, Perso-Avabic transcriptions of Indian names 
(withont vowel-signs in tlie original documents) are given in a Eoman 
transcription, as used in Arabic and Semitic linguistics, taking note 
only of the consonants (including alif'liaviza). The following is the 
scheme of transliteration followed in the present paper : 

alif=’ (inverted comma facing left) ; ha~h ; fa = t ; tJM = 6 ; jini=j 
(o^r g') ; [chim or che = o] ; hhd {xd) = x ; d(il = d ; dhdl=d ; ra = r ; 
sd = z ; [zlui or zhs~i] ; sln~s ; sh'n (SiM) = S ; ?ad = s ; = d ; 

ta = ( ; zd = z ] *ayn = * (an inverted comma facing right); yain 
(ghayn) = y \ fd = t-, qdf=q •, kaf=k ; [{/a/=g] ; iaw = l; miw = m ; 
nun=n ; todw = w ; }ul = h \yd=Y \ td'M-t’h. The four Greek letters 
0 8 xV are used in this transcription where nec^sary. (According to 
this system, the names of the Mogul emperors would be transliterated, 
following the Perso-arabic spelling without vowel-marks, as : b*br == 
Bsbar, ^wt’i/w^^HumayUn, jVl-l-dyn mhmd = Jalsluddin Mu^- 

mmad Akbar, jVnpyr*Jahangir, Vh-jh*n=Bh%h. Jahan, Hm^yr 
*wrngzyh=*hh>m‘%U Aurangzfib ; etc.) 
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Sindh entered into a state of prosperity not known 
before. The country became populous. Several cities were 
founded. The Zt and the Myd were given separate territories 
to live in. The Zt accepted as their own chief one Yuddha- 
ratha. Jayad-ratha ruled for 20 years and more, and then the 
power of the Bharatas fell. 

The story of Duhsala and her husband Jayad-ratha being 
sent to Sindh by DurySdhana to rule over a disunited group 
of Sindh tribes, and their Brahmanizing the country, in this 
version of the MahahhSrata story, as it affected the province of 
Sindh, is quite interesting and important. It may indicate how 
Sindh was Aryanized during the Mahuhhurata period (10th 
century B.C., according to F. E. Pargiter, H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri and L. D. Barnett). 

After this follows the Mahubharata story. This is on the 
whole in agreement with the Sanskrit epic, but there is 
divergence in some of the episodes ; and in the earlier part 
of the narration the story has been sought to be connected 
with Islamic (Arabic) and Iranian (Persian) Puranas. Thus, we 
are told that one of the descendants of the Jewish and Islamic 
Ham was a king of India (whose name in Arabic transcription 
is MHrri, which has been sought to be identified with 
Mandhatar), and Mhrn had a son Fm (supposed to be for 
Puru-kutsa), who was a contemporary of the Iranian Zuhhak 
and Farldun. Ham had two other sons at the time of his 
death, Dhritarashtra who was blind, and Pandu. Pandu conquered 
a great part of India through the advice of Dhritarashtra who 
gave him half of his kingdom. Dhritarashtra had many sons, 
all born of one mother, Gandhari. The eldest of the sons of 
Dhritarashtra was DuryOdhana, and Dhritarashtra had also one 
daughter, named Duhsala. The dynasty or family was known 
as the Bharata family, but the sons of Pandu were known specially 

as the Pandavas. 

• • 

The story of Pandu’s adventure with the Rishi in the 
guise of a gazelle sporting with his wife, and the Rishi*s curse 
on Pandu, are given. The names of Pgndu’s two wives are 
given, although in a garbled form, as Kunti and Madrl. The 
miraculous birth of the five Pandavas is told at length, with 
some slight variations from the original Mahdbharata. The 
special excellences of each of the five Pandavas aye noted— 
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Yudhishthira’s in government, Bhima’s in strength, Arjuna’s as 
an archer, Nakula’s in managing horses, and SahadSva’s in 
astronomy and astrology. 

The story of the House of Lac^ is narrated fully ; the 
stratagem to destroy the Pandavas was due to the advice of 
Karna, whose relationship to the Pandavas (uterine brother of 
Yudhishthira through their common mother Kunti) is indicated 
in a different manner—Karna is described as the son of Pandu. 
Then follows the story of the wandering of the five Pandavas 
and their mother, the shooting of the golden fish by Arjuna, 
and the winning of Draupadi who was married to the five 
brothers in common. 

The battle between the Kauravas (Bharatas) and the 
Pandavas started through the former refusing to the Pandavas 
their patrimony. Jayad-ratha and his forces came to the help 
of DurySdhana, who was finally slain by an arrow. After 
the slaughter of the Kauravas, we have an interesting story of a 
Brahman coming to Gandhari to give her consolation and to 
admonish her to curb her grief. Gsndhari would not take 
any counsel, but finally, overcome by hunger, she piled up 
her sons’ bodies and mounted them to reach the food which 
was tantalizing her, dancing in the air beyond her reach. 

Duhsala, according to this version, burnt herself after the 
death of her husband, but in the Sanskrit Mahcibharata she 
continued to live after this, and even after the death of her 
son she was looking after her grandson. 

When Yudhishthira became emperor of India, Jayad-ratha’s 
son (whose name is given as Snjw’rh. = Prakrit ^Safajda^raha, 
Sanskrit *Samydgoratha : but the name is Suratha in the 
Mahabhclrata} was confirmed as king of Sindh. Yudhishthira and 
his brothers finally abdicated and retired into the mountains, after 
making Arjuna’s son Parikshit (his grandson, according to the 
Mahflbhdrata—Arjuna>Abhimanyu>Parikshit) emperor. He ruled 
for 30 years, then his son Janamejaya ruled after him for 20 years. 
Janamgjaya's son was §at5nika, ruling for 25 years, then 
^atanika’s son Sahasranika ruled for 24 years. The next king 
after him was his son Yir’, and Ysr’(=Prakrit Yasa-raa, Sanskrit 
YasOraja) was succeeded by his brother Qwy’hwr, a vicious ruler 
who was killed after 15 years (this name has not been identified 
with its Indian original). He deviated from the customs of bis 

44 
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ancestors, and after his death Bhsirata rule in Sindh came to an 
end. 

After this are narrated half a dozen episodes, of which only 
the first has some connection with the Mah^hdrata. These include 
a garbled version of the story of Parasurama, whose name figures as 
Brhmyn, and some stories which are partly Puranic and partly 
folk-lore. 

The Indian original of this Arabico-Persian version of the 
Mahabharata story is quite noteworthy in many respects. It 
undobtedly belonged to Sindh, from its frequent refrence to 
the Sindh background in narrating the Mahabharata saga. The 
divergences and new episodes show the existence of saga materials 
outside of the Sanskrit MahabhUrata, and this points to a 
different recension or independent version of the epic which 
was current in Sindh (and possibly in Western Panjab as well). For 
this reason, slight though this Perso-Arabic version may be, and 
corrupt in many parts, it has got its importance in Mahabharata 
criticism and in the question of settling the history of the formation 
of the epic. 

This independent or separate recension of the Mahabharata, 
as current in Sindh, was unquestionably in a Prakritic vernacular, 
—a Bhasha—closely connected with which there might have 
existed a Sanskrit version as well. And this brings us to the 
other aspect of the study of this Arabic or Perso-Arabic 
version of the Mahabharata story—the study of the forms of 
the proper names. The transcription of names and words, 
from one language using a particular script into another using 
a totally different one, forms a most valuable source of help 
in establishing the phonetics and phonology of both at the 
time of the transliteration. Reinaud himself fully appreciated 
this point when he in connexion with an extract from the 
Arabic work of Al-Birunl on India (which he published also 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1844) made the following observa¬ 
tion ; “11 m’a semble que Petude comparee des formes sanscrites 
et arabes pourra conduire les indianistes a la connaissance de 
la maniere dont le Sanscrit se pronon 9 ait au Xle siecle de notre 
ere dans le nord-ouest de I’lnde.” Elsewhere I have tried to 
study Al'Biruni’s system of transliteration of Sanskrit words and 
names in the Old Kufic Arabic script which he* employed, from 
the point of view of the study of the phonetics of Sanskrit (in the 
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Al'Biruni Millenary Celebrations Volume, published by the Iran 
Society of Calcutta). In the French account of the MahabhSreUa 
story from Abu Salih which I have quoted above, the names arc 
given in their proper Sanskrit form. But the original Arabic 
transcriptions are not from Sanskrit but from some old form of 
Bhasha or a New Indo-Aryan speech, like Hindki (or Western 
Panjabi) or Sindhi. And this form of the Bhasha, through a 
number of peculiarities, phonological and phonetic, which are easily 
noticeable, can be identified as belonging to the North-Western 
Group of New Indo-Aryan, showing some important peculiarities 
which are specially characteristic of the speech of Sindh. 

I have made a detailed study of these transliterations in 
my first article on the subject, “An Early Arabic Version of 
the Mahabharata Story,” which was published in the Indian 
Linguistics, Calcutta, 1948, pp. 17-25. The Indian names were 
rendered in the Kufic form of Arabic writing as it was current 
before 1000 A. D. At that time, the nuqtas or dots which 
distinguish one letter for a particular sound from another were 
not yet generally adopted in Perso-Arabic writing. There were 
frequently no differentiation among diverse sounds, because the same 
basic letter was used to indicate different sounds.’ Thus, without 
the addition of the dots, the same basic character had to do duty 
for such diverse sounds as }, c, h, x, or as b, p, t, 6, n, y. Hence 
corrupt readings for foreign names was the rule in Early Arabic 
transcriptions. Thus a succession of three letters in Old Arabic 
Kufic writing could be read either as hbs or as jsn. It has 
been suggested by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray (in his study of Old 
Sindh History in his Dynastic History of India, 1931, Vol, I) 
that the name of an early King of Sindh, which was really Jaisiya 
(=Jaya-simha) was wrongly read as hulliSah, because of the 
defective system of writing. 

I shall give a few typical examples showing how the names- 
in the Arabic version were based, not on Sanskrit, but on some 
New Indo-Aryan speech. Thus, e. g. the names of some of the 
Psndava heroes and other personalities are given as Jhtl, ’Jwn, Nwl 
*( = Prakit Juhitthila, Ajjuna, Ngvala, for Sanskrit Yudhisthira, 
Arjuna, Nakula), and the name of Karna is written as Fn 
for Qn (-Qannu, for Kannu, Apabhramsa or Old Bhashi. 
equivalent of Sanskrit Karnah). The same basic letter, without, 
nuqtas or dots, could stand for either q or f (f and b are the Arabic. 
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substitutes for p, which sound does not occur in Arabic). The 
name Pandu, it is to be specially noted, is written as F’n (= Fannu 
for *Pannu, in place of the Sanskrit Pandu); similarly the spelling 
Fndr is an error of writing for Qndy ( = Qundi, for *Kundi, 
North-Western Vernacular transformation of Sanskrit i^nti). 
We have Dwd { = #Dovvaddi, in place of the Sanskrit Draupadi), 
Djiivn (error for #Dj'«;Hn=DujjShaiia, vernacular for Sanskrit 
Duryodhana), Jndrt (= #Jaanda-ratha, from *Jayanta-ratha = Sanskrit 
Jayad-ratha), Brhmyn (error for *Brhr’m=Barahu^rdm, Arabicized 
form of a vernacular #Parahu-r3ma, in place of Parasu-rama, with 
characteristic North-Western dialectal change of the sibilant to 
-h'), etc., etc. 

In the source-Prakrit of Sindhi, an Old Indo-Aryan or 
Sanskrit long vowel before a double consonant remained a long 
vowel—it did not become short, it always remained long; 
e. g. Skt. akhyd, vyatta, vyaghra, 5mm, rdtri, marga, baspa, etc. 
occur In Sindhi as Ukha, vatu, vSghu, ami, mta, manga, bdphe, 
but in Hindki and Panjabi, they occur as akkh, vatt, vaggh, 
amm, rau, magg, bapph So Pandu > Pannu written as F’n 
(with the ’ = the alif in the middle standing for a long a) 
is indicative of the Sindhi character of the language of 
this work. A form like F’n = *Fannu for *Pannu, and a few 
other ones like that, show that ihe originals of the names in the 
Arabic version of the Mahabhdrata story were in what may 
be called Old Sindhi—the Sindhi language at the time of its 
emergence as a Bhasha or New Indo-Aryan Speech from Middle 
Indo-Aryan. And this certainly will permit us to postulate 
the existence of an independent version of the Mahdbhdrata story 
in the language of Sindh of times before c. 1000 A.D.—say, between 
800 A.D. or 900 A.D, and 1000 A.D. We are, I believe, in a 
position tp say that the literature in Sindhi can very well be taken 
back to a period 1000 years from now, to a time immediately 
after its characterization and its establishment as a New Indo- 
Aryan speech. 

11. Old Sindhi Culture 

Sindhi is one of the important New or Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, and it has preserved a number of archaic features which 
are not to be found in any of its sister or cousin speeches. In 
(Certain respects it may be said to be nearer to the Middle Indo- 
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Aryan or Prakrit, on which it is based, than any other New Indo- 
Aryan speech, with the exception of Hindki or Lahndi ( i. e. West 
Panjabi ) dialects, and Panjabi ( i. e. East Panjabi). The people 
of Sindh, more than any other people of India, were exposed to 
constant attacks and influences from the Muslim peoples of the 
West, from the beginning of the 8th century onwards. There 
were the Arabs, then various Persian tribes, then there were the 
Turks settled in Afghanis'an and the Afghans as well as the 
Moguls from India, besides the local Baluchis and Brahuis. Yet 
it is remarkable how the conservative character of the Sindhi 
speech, in its sound-system and in its grammar, and to a large 
extent also in its native vocabulary, has been maintained during 
the last thousand years or more. The history of Sindh for the 
greater part of this period, from the 8th century to the end of the 
16th, was a troubled one, and the Hindu people of Sindh had 
somehow to maintain their very existence, with their religion and 
culture, against overwhelming odds. It has been for them a losing 
battle, but with admirable courage aud fortitude, and love of the 
great ideals of their culture and religion, they kept on this 
struggle, right down to the Partition of 1947, which forced an 
cn masse exodus of the Sindhi Hindus from their homes in Sindh. 

During the period before the coming of the Arabs early in 
the 8th century, Sindh appears to have been quite abreast with 
other parts of India. We have a mention of Sindh in ancient 
Sanskrit documents as the country of Sindhtt'Sauvira. Sindh is an 
important kingdom in the Mahdbhdrata. Sindh originally included 
a part of Western Panjab ( Multan ), besides considerable tracts 
of what is now Balochistan and Makran. Linguistically, Kachh 
is a part of Sindh. South Sindh ( Lar ) and Sorath or Sauristfa 
appear to have possessed a common name t Lata, called by the 
Greeks Lflrike=Early Middle Indo-Aryan *Lddika), The ancient 
history of Sindh is not clear, but the people of ancient Sindh 
participated in the common cultural life of the Hindu people of 
the rest of India. Of course, we do not take into note here the 
vestiges of pre'historic civilization in Sindh as in the ruins of the 
ancient cities at Mohen-jo-Daro, Chhanhu-Daro and other places. 
These have a significance not only for Sindh, but also for the 
whole of Western and Northern India, and possibly also for 
Eastern and Southern India. But after the formation of a Hindu or 
Brahmanical people with a Sanskritic language as their mother- 
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tongue or common speech and Sanskrit as their literary and 
cultural language, Sindh also made its own contributions to the 
sum-total of Indian culture. Unfortunately, the remains of 
ancient Hindu civilization in Sindh which could be found on the 
surface have not been preserved, due to ravages of both mSn and 
Nature. But nevertheless, what has been found by excavation of 
the ancient Brahmanical and Buddhist culture-sites of Sindh is 
sufficient to indicate the high ardstic achievement of the Sindh 
people, which were at par with those of any other people of India. 
The fragments of Buddhist sculpture in stucco, and above all the 
bronze figure of Brahma which has been obtained from Mirpur- 
Khas, are remarkable expressions of the artistic spirit of ancient 
Sindh. This image of Brahma ( which is one of the treasures of 
the Karachi Museum ) is a bronze figure in the round with four 
faces, and it goes back to early 5th century A. D., when considered 
stylistically ; and it is one of the outstanding pieces of ancient 
Indian bronze, which is valuable both artistically as well as from 
the point of view of antiquity. There were doubtless other 
specimens of ancient Brahmanical and Buddhist art in Sindh. But 
unfortunately very little has been done in the way of excavation 
and conservation. Sindh was in this respect quite a neglected 
province. 

Sindhi presents an archaic type of a Modern Indo-Aryan 
language, but it is none the less very expressive, and it has a 
character and a music of its own. Sindhi developed a number of 
sounds which are thought to be peculiar to it, e. g. the “implosive” 
sounds of g’, j”, cerebral d’, and b\ These sounds are found also in 
the contiguous Rajasthani and Gujarati, and in most of the dialects 
of Hindki ; and in addition, they are found in distant East Bengali. 
There is a general agreement among most of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages ( including also the advanced Dravidian languages of the 
South) in their literary history from 1000 A. D. onwards (1000 
A. D. roughly is taken as the date when Prakrit or Middle Indo- 
Aryan generally underwent some new changes and became trans¬ 
formed into the BhSsha or the New Indo-Aryan speeches of the 
present day ). The history of Sindhi in the development of its 
literature could therefore be expected to have been similar to that 
of the histories of Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri, 
Awadhi { Kosali ), Braj-Bhasha, Hindustani ( or Hindi ), Panjabi, 
Rajasthani-Gujarati and Marathi. In most of these Aryan languages, 
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we have a continuity of literary expression from 1000 A.D. 
onwards, which has remained unbroken right down to our day. 
The corpus of literature in each of most of these languages is quite 
considerable. But unfortunately, in the case of Sindhi, it has 
not been so. The reason is not far to seek. For the greater 
part of their history, the people of Sindh, who were Hindus, were 
faced with a complete extinction as a Hindu people. The country 
did not enjoy any long spell of peace and prosperity ; and the 
Islamic spirit of proselytization was continually at work, making 
inroads into Hindudom in both its outward life and its inward 
spirit* The times were not at all propitious for the development 
of literature along national Hindu lines. Besides, Sindh largely 
remained isolated from the rest of India, owing to the Rajasthan 
desert and the Rann of Kachh and the sea acting as barriers 
preventing unchecked movement of the people. There could not 
be any free flow of men and interchange of ideas between the rest 
of India and Sindh, except by way of Western Panjab and Northern 
Sindh. Sindh was forced to become a part of the Eastern Iranian 
world, and it became the cockpit of peoples and tribes from Eastern 
Iran, after the initial period of Arab conquest and rule was over. 
These Muslim peoples and tribes fought among themselves and with 
the local Hindu chiefs for power. Western Panjab was also in a 
similar state. Hence the life-giving movements in religion and 
thought which were operative in the rest of India—in the South, 
in the East and in the North—could not have access into Sindh. 
After 1200 A.D., when the Turks became established in Northern 
India and the Islamic Period for North India began, as a counter- 
movement to the strong Islamic aggression on Hindu life and 
culture, the Bhakti school came into being, and it revived the mind 
and spirit of Hindu India and created a great literary upsurge. 
Sindh could not be benefited by this, both because of the difficulty 
of accessibility through the desert aud because of the fact of Sindh 
being entirely under Muslim domination. All that was left to 
Sindh, by way of its culture and literary life, particularly among 
. the Hindus, consisted of fragments of old pre-Muslim literature 
in Sanskrit and in Apabhramsa, which began to flow in small streams 
which were continually shrinking from the impact of Muslim 
literature and culture, together with a little new literature which grew 
up in Sindh round the lives and adventures of the Kings and Saints 
of Sindh, the Heroes and the Fighters and the Women who loved 
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and suffered or triumphed. There was a continuous and ever¬ 
growing impact of literature and literary ideals from the Perso- 
Arabic world, which were always a force for buttressing Islam. 
The Sindhi people, who were gradually forced in large numbers 
to accept Islam, naturally fell under the spell of these Islamic 
or PersO'Arabic literary ideals and traditions. As a result of 
all this, although in their inner being they remained largely 
Hindu, a good deal of Muslim literature and ideology became 
naturalized in Sindh. The present literary atmosphere in Sindh 
Is in this way of a dual character. In the place of the Bhakti 
Movement of the North and the revival of Sanskrit literature, 
which took place from the 15th century onwards, and gave 
to North India poets like Krittivasa, Sankara-deva, Tulasidasa, 
Mira Bai, Suradasa and others, who are still forces in the religious 
and cultural life of the Hindus there, Sindh could not produce 
any Hindu poet of equal pre-eminence. In the place of the 
Bhakti Movement, which of course came to Sindh through 
Western Panjab, particularly through the message of the Gurus 
of Sikhism, Sindh was permeated with the spirit of Suhism. 
The first great poet of Sindh, and there is no one to equal 
him during the subsequent period, was the Sufi poet Shah 
Latif, the author of the mystic and devotional Shah-jO'Risalo, 
and he lived at a comparatively late pereod, from 1688 
to 1751. 

III. Early Sindhi Literature ; the Ballads and Stories 
refering to “the Matter of Sindh.” 

The earlier literature in a North Indian Aryan language, 
before the development of a new or modern tradition with 
the coming of the British and the establishmeat of English 
education, can be conveniently divided, in its narrative side, 
into three main types : (1) the literature based on the Ancient 
Hindu World as preserved in the epics the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and in the Puranas, particularly the BJiagavatO'Purana, 
and other Sanskrit (and Prakrit) literature ; (2) the literature based 
on the Mediaeval Legends and Stories about Gods, Saints, Heroes 
and Heroines, which are current in that Particular Linguistic 
Area; and (3) the literature based on the Legends, Stories 
and Romances connected with the Islamic World of Iran 
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and Arabia. Following the nomenclature employed by an early 
French poet with regard to mediaeval French narrative poems 
and romances—he classified French romances into these three 
groups :(1) the Matter of Britain, referring to the stories relating 
to King Arthur and his cycle, which were British in origin ; 
(2) the Matter of France, which comprised the romances relating 
to Emperor Charlemagne of Germany and France and his 
nephew Roland and others ; and (3) the Matter of Rome, which 
comprised the stories of the ancient classical world which came 
to France through the Latin language—^these three Types of 
Romantic Literature in the Modern Indo-Aryan Languages 

can be described as (1) the Matter of Ancient India, (2) the 

Matter of Mediaeval India relating to a particular language-area 
mainly, and (3) the Matter of the Islamic World (see before, 
pp. 96-101). 

Sindhi literature, as a matter of fact, has all these three 
types of literature. But the Matter of Ancient India, which, 

although it existed in Old Sindhi, could not have that 

development and that special re-inforcement as the result of a 
wide-spread Hindu Revival in the 15th century, which it had in 
the other Indo-Aryan (and Dravidian) languages. The fact that 
the Arabs, when they were in Sindh, found the Mahabharata 
story and some Pwrana stories current among the Sindhi people 
in books written in the Old Sindhi language, is sufficient 
indication of the presence of this kind of literature relating to 
the Early Hindu World in the ancient language of Sindh between 
712 A. D. and 1000 A. D. It would thus appear that the 
Sindhi people at that time were as much au courant with the 
literary heritage of the Indian or Hindu Nation as their 
neighbours, the peoples of Rajasthan and Gujarat and those of 
other parts of North India. But this could not be developed ; 
and because Sindh was cut off from the rest of India, subsequent 
developments of this kind of literature in other parts of India 
could not exert much influence on the Hindu literature of 
Sindh. ■ ^ 

With regard to the second type, namely the Matter of 
Mediaeval India, Sindhi was equally unfortunate. With the 
gradual aMiation of the Hindu people of Sindh to Islam, the 
original stories relating to the Mediaeval Kings and Queens 
45 
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and great Heroes and Heroines and Saints and Devotees could 
not maintain their pure Hindu character. Unfortunately, no great 
poem was composed on these heroes—'at any rate, we have 
so far no specimens or fragments of such a poem in Old 
Sindhi; and so, owing to a lack of a literature of a wide 
extent, the original character of these legends could not be 
preserved. In this domain, what has so far been found has 
been a number of Ballads and Tales which refer to 
some particular stories or epsiodes; and the historical and 
human character of these ballads or ballad-tales has been 
frequently overlaid by the spirit of mediaeval and later Persian 
romances. 

The third type of literature, that celebrating the Matter of 
the Islamic World, supplies of course an important mass of 
compositions in Sindhi literature. But here, again, because the 
Sindhi people during the last 1000 years could not be very 
much interested in literature owing to the absence of general 
peace and prosperity in the country, nothing outstanding has 
been produced. The work of Shah Latif is something which 
stands apart. Suhistic Islam has got a universal appeal, and it 
is always appreciative of great things in other religious experiences 
also. This Suh mentality supplied a common platform for both 
Hindus and Muslims, not only in Sindh but also in other 
parts of India, because Sufiism in itself was influenced by the 
Indian Vedanta and by Greek Philosophy *, and hence the intransi¬ 
gence of the narrow path of Koranic orthodoxy was very largely 
modified in Sufiism, and this made it acceptable to people of 
other religions. 


The political history of Sindh has always been, and right,down 
to modem times, very troubled and confused, and it has not 
been possible to give a full picture of this history. Prior to 
the coining of the Arabs, and leaving aside the pre-historic 


cu/ture of Mohen-jo-Daro, the facts that we possess with regard 

Apart from the connexion with the Ancient Hindu World of 

c/ear/y envisaged also by the Old Sindhi 
Mah^r^, wt lave to come down to the times of the 
Ureeks when Alexander the Great passed thrcngh Sindh, Then 
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we have the period of the Kshatrapas, rulers of Saka or 
Iranian origin who ruled in Kathiawad and also in Sindh. We 
do not have any further light on the history of Sindh excepting 
in the early 7th century, when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang 
came and passed through Sindh. Before the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in 712-13, the Jats and the Meds or Meos were two of 
the important tribes of Sindh in the earlier centuries, and 
the Meds are heard of as being quite powerful in the 8th century 
also. The Arabs defeated Dahir, the last Hindu king of Sindh, 
and conquered the land, and they ruled over Sindh until 879 A.D. 
After that there was a period of confusion, and then arose 
some independent dynasties in Sindh and Multan ; and later 
on, there was a clan of Rajputs, the Sumras, who became 
dominant in Sindh from about 1025 to 1360. The names of 
some of these Sumra kings are preserved in the Sindhi ballad 
literature, like Bhungar (who reigned roughly about 1060 A.D.) 
and his sons Duda (or Dodo) and ChanSsar. During the rule 
of these Sumras, the country was under the suzerainty of 
Iranian Muslims who belonged to the Qarmatian sect. Another 
Rajput family came into prominence, the Sammas, whose 
aristocracy appears to have become, formally at least, Muslim, 
although a few of their rulers retained Hindu names. (A good 
resume of early Sindh history from about 450 A.D. to the 
conquest of Sindh by Akbar in 1591 A.D. will be found 
in Dr. Hem Chandra Ray’s Dynastic History of Northern 
India, Early Mediaeval Period, Calcutta University, 1931, Vol. I, 
pages 1-54). 

The literature which would interest the Hindu people of 
Sindh particularly, and also the rest of Hindu India, would 
naturally relate to the second type, namely, the literature 
connected with the kings and heroes and heroines as well as 
saints and devotees of the mediaevel period-literature relating 
to what may truly and specifically be described as the Matter 
of Sindh. Unfortunately, this survives only in a number of 
ballads which have been collected and published in recent 
years, and a few of these have been rendered into English, or 
re-told in English ; and there has not been, as far as is known, any 
systematic compilation of these ballads. 

Thanks to some individual writers here and there, and to 
the literary sense of an English civilian and historian like 
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C. A. Kincaid, some 'of these ballads or stories have been 
salvaged and made available to the English-reading public. 
In Kincaid’s Tales of Old Sind ( Oxford University Press, 
Madras, with line illustrations, 1922 ; re-issued from Bombay 
in 1938 as Tales of Old Ind ) and in his Folktales of 
Sind and Qujarat (published from Karachi in 1925), we get 
a few of these old Sindhi ballads. Doubtless Sindhi scholars 
have made collections of them. The story of Saswi and Punho, 
which is one of the most popular love-romances of Sindh, is 
quite an important ballad which has very fine literary qualities, 
and it may well be taken as the joint creation of the Sindhi 
Hindus and Muslims. In Kincaid’s book Tales of Old Sind 
there;are ten stories, some of which are historical, some purely 
romantic, and a few are folk-tales and fairy stories. The 
supernatual element is mingled with the historical, but most 
of these stories have a special Sindhi atmosphere about them. 
The first story in Kincaid’s book gives what may be called an 
old or primitive version of the tragic story of the lovers 
Saswi, the Brahman girl, and Punho the Baloch chief’s son. 
The story of King Dyach and Bijal, and of Momul and Rano 
have a background of magic, but they are of the soil of Sindh 
nevertheless. The story of the village lovers Marai and Khet, 
and King Umar’s finally unsuccessful attempt to win Khet’s 
betrothed Marai, has a folk quality about it. The tale of 
king Chanesar (Chandresvara ?) and his queen Lila to whom 
he was devoted, and of Kaunro or Kauro, the daughter of King 
Khengar, who wanted to obtain the love of Chanesar, is a 
romantic story in the tragic vein which has also been found 
in ballad form in Kachh, and this story is peculiarly of Sindh. 
A Persian version of this story in a long narrative 
poem was composed by a Sindhi poet during the days of 
Emperor Akbar, and this Persian poem has been published. 
This long Persian version suggests the existence of a Sindhi 
original or basis of the poem over 300 years ago. The sixth 
tile, that of Ajit Singh and Rajbala, appears to be a Rajput 
ballad of love and adventure with a happy ending, which may 
have come from Gujarat. The ballad of Dodo and Chanesar is 
one of the best in the collection, and it is a stirring tale of 
Rajput chivalry and heroism. It refers to th| princes of 
the Sumra dynasty of the. llthi>12th centuries, and it is a 
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hero-tale with quite an epic character in its events and its final 
tragedy. It is a pity that more ballads with this kind of 
heroic flavour have not come to our ken, but it can be 
expected that there were and possibly still are more of them. 
The other stories are really folk-tales, but they also have their 
Sindhi character, at least the one of Jam Tamachi and Nuri the 
fisher-girl. 

Kincaid has given in his Folk'tales of Sind and Qnjarat 
another interesting story, doubtless of the ballad type or of 
ballad origin, relating to Ud6r6-l3l, the incarnation of Varuna, 
the God of the Sea and of the river Sindh or Indus, who 
was a helper at need to the Hindus ; and another relating 
to Dalu Rai, the tyrannical king of Brahmanabad, besides 
a few other interesting ballad themes from mediaeval 
Sindh. 

Stories or ballads of the above type which hark back to the 
mediaeval age of Sindh, from say 800 A. D. to 1500 A. D., have a 
typical beauty of their own, and in certain respects they supplement 
what we find from history. The only source for the history of 
Sindh from about 450 A. D. to 1200 A.D., apart from references to 
Sindh and affairs of Sindh in Arab writers, is the Persian romantic 
chronicle the Cac-Namah (or Fateh-Namah or the Tarikh-i'Hind-wa' 
Sind), which was completed in 1216 A.D. Here we find names of 
kings and rulers, some of which are preserved in the ballad 
literature. All sense of history of course has been totally lost in 
these ballads, but their romantic and heroic character is a matter 
of great literary value. The ballad or story of Ud6r5-lal is 
unique of its kind, and one may feel certain that many other 
ballads of this type will be available which will throw some 
light into the religious notions and observations of the Hindu 
people of Sindh in early mediaeval times. A Muslim ruler in 
Sindh named Marak wanted to convert the Hindus of Sindh 
to Islam by force. This is said to have happened round 
about 939 A.D. The Hindus in their despair prayed to Varuna, 
the God of the Indus river. The God came to the rescue of 
the people, and UdgrO-lal. the young hero, was bom, and by 
his miraculous powers he was able to prevent this conversion; 
and UdSrO-lal finlly brought Marak and his group to repentance. 
UderO-lal is certainly to be looked upon as an incarnation of 
Varuna; the cult of Ud5r3-lal is still current—or at least was 
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current when the bulk of the Sindhi Hindus were in Sindh. 
This cult may be looked upon as a popular form of the 
worship of Varuna. My friend, Pandit Krishnachandra 
Topanlal Jetali suggests that the name UdSrS comes from 
Sanskrit Vdaka-vara (“the holy waters”). It may perhaps better 
be derived from a Prakrit form like *Ud4a*yarau, which would 
be from the Old Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit *Udra'karakah (“the 
Creator of the Waters”; compare Vedic udrin, “possessing water”) 
and this would become noijiially Udero in Sindhi. Further, a 
story of this type has a very great anthropological and religious 
interest as well. The story of Dalu Rai of Brahmanabad is narrated 
differently by both Hindus and Muslims, and undoubtedly it 
has preserved some old Hindu tradition about the destruction of 
the city of Brahmanabad as a punishment for the iniquities of 
its ruler. 

The Sindhis who were forced out of their hearths and 
homes and have now come to settle in India still love these poems 
and ballads ; and these ought to be preserved, both for themselves 
and their posterity, as well as for other Indians. A selection 
of these ballads should be made and published either in the 
Roman or in the Nagari script, with English translation. Although 
the stories represent only the fragments of a tradition in a 
largely garbled form, they are precious relics of the past of 
the Sindhi people. Their language may now show a large 
percentage of Perso-Arabic words, but I have been told that 
generally their grammar and the basic elements are pure Sindhi, and 
the words are also very old and sometimes archaic. A proper study 
of the Sindhi language cannot be made for want of materials. 
Before the SfiaH-jo-Risalo, nothing worth mentioning has been 
preserved in Sindhi; and whatever can be described as Early 
Sindhi, if not genuine Old Sindhi (although they have been 
preserved orally till recent times), are the songs, poems and ballads. 
The proper editing and publication of these, making them 
accessible to interested scholars everywhere, is a literary enterprise 
of a very urgent and valuable character which should be taken 
up by Sindhis who love their language and their culture and 
are anxious to preserve the available early literature in their 
mother-tongue. 
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Sindhi has a Modern Literature, starting from the middle 
of the 19th century, after Sindh came under British rule in 
1843. There has been the mediaeval tradition of Sindhi literature 
of Muslim inspiration, and the Sufi mystic poet-saint Shah 
Latif has been recognized as the greatest writer of Sindhi by 
both Hindus and Muslims. Sindhi has suffered a good deal for 
want of an adequate alphabet. The old native or Indian script 
used for Sindhi, ultimately related to the Sarada script of 
Kashmiri and the Gurmukhi of Panjabi, is current in a debased 
form among the Hindu businessmen of Sindh in keeping their 
accounts, and it is known as the Lavda script. The Gurmukhi script 
was used for Sindhi to a very slight extent, and some European 
students of Sindhi tried to introduce the Nagari—but that attempt 
failed. A kind of hap-hazard use of the Perso-Arabic script has 
continued all through for Sindhi, and during the fourth quarter of 
the 19th century, quite ah elaborate alphabet of Sindhi on the 
basis of the Perso-Arabic script, with special letters for all 
the Sindhi sounds, in addition to all the letters for Arabic 
sounds not heard at all in Sindhi, was established through the 
endeavours of the Sindhi Hindu amils or government officials. 
Now Sindhi is written and printed ordinarily in this extended 
Perso-Arabic alphabet. 

The Partition of India has given a great blow to Sindhi, 
as most of the Hindu Sindhis, forming a very small percentage 
of the Sindhi-speaking population, had to seek refuge in India. 
Sindhi has not yet been recognized as a language of India in 
the Constitution, although the Sindhis are very keen on its 
being given a place in the list of the Modern Languages of India. 
The All India Radio and the SUhitya AkMsmi, however, have 
recognized it. There is a controversy over what should be the 
script for Sindhi in India—a good percentage of the Sindhis who 
have come to India for good asking for the Nagari, with certain 
modifications. 


Literary endeavour in Sindhi both among Hindus and 
Muslims was going on in Sindhi all through the last 50 or 80 years, 
and Sindhi writers both Hindu and Muslim have produced a 
respectable mass of Modern Sindhi literature. In India, Sindhi 
has started a new literary life, and it is now being tremendously 
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influenced by Hindi as well as Urdu and Bengali literatures, 
besides Gujarati and Marathi. The influence of English is also 
there, naturally enough. After Sindhi life in India has been well 
established, it may be hoped that there will be a veritable 
Renaissance in Sindhi, and there are plentiful signs for this. 
The present paper has sought to give only a few aspects of 
Sindhi literature in its old and early mediaeval stages, and 
a full or proper history of Sindhi literature still remains to be 
told. 
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The Plates appended here have been arranged in three 
sections, as follows; 

I. Plates giving Specimens of the Brahmi Script and its 
Development through the Centuries, as recorded in ancient 
Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions; 

II. Plates giving Specimens of Modern Indian Languages 
and the Scripts in which they are written and printed ; and 

III. Plates presenting a Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Indian Writers through the Centuries. 



SPECIMENS OF THE BRAHMl SCRIPT AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 



The Plates that follow (nos. 1—9) give an indication of 
the development of the Brahml Script, the Mother of all 
Modern Indian Scripts, from the third century B. C. to the 
tenth century A. D., as recorded in inscriptions. 

From Mauryan Brahml of the third century B. C. 
developed Kusana Brahml of the early centuries after Christ, 
and then it developed into the Brahml of the Gupta period 
(c. 4th-5rh centuries A. D.), and from Gupta Brahml of North 
India originated the script of the 7th century A. D. (of the 
time of Harsa-vardhana), known as the Siddha'Matrka, All 
North India scripts, Nagarl included, have originated from 
this 7th century development of Brahml in North India. 

Similarly, in the seventh century A. D. the Brahml 
Script in the Deccan and South India took a characteristic 
form, the Pallava Script. From Pallava originated, after 
1000 A. D., the Modern Scripts of the South—the Telugu- 
Kannada, the Grantha-Tamil-Malayalam, and also the 
Sinhalese from the early Grantha, 
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2. Pillar Inscription of Asoka at Rummindei, Nepal Tarai ; 
Date, third century B, C. ; Language, Prakrit ; Script, Brahmi. 

(1. 1.) Devana piycna piyadasina lajina visativasabhisitena 
(1. 2.) atana agaca mahiyite hida Budhe jatc Sakyamuniti 
(1. 3.) sila-vigada-bhica kalapita sila-thabhe ca usapapite 
(1. 4.) hida bhagavam jateti Lummini-game ubalike katc 
(1. 5.) athabhagiye ca. 

Mi'll 

3. Seventh Rock Edict of AsSka at Shahbazgarhi, Peshawar 
( now in^X^est Pakistan ) ; Date, third century B. C. ; Language, 
Prakrit ; Script, KharSsthi (the lines read from right to left ). 

(1. 1.) Devanampriyo priya[dra]si raja savra[rva]tra ichati 

savra[rva]- 

(I. 2.) prasamda vaseyu save hi te sayame bhava^sudhi ca 

ichamti 

(1. 3.) jano cu ucavuca-chamdo ucavuca-rago te 

savram[rvam] ekade^am va- 
(I. 4.) pi kasamti vipule pi cu dane yasa nasti sayama bhaya 
c \ kitraiiata dridha-bhatita nice padham. 
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0. I I C f A f L A X(0 

a HA^ L I i cV> i-f 

T I [Xl(5Cf 

4. Fragmentary Stone Inscription of King Sarvatata at Ghosundi, 
Chitorgadh Dist., Rajasthan : Date, c. 2nd half of the 1st century 
B. C.; Language, Sanskrit; Script, Brahmi. 

(1. 1.) -na Gajayanena Parasari-purte[tre]i)a sa¬ 
il. 2.) [..,]-jina bhagava[dlbhyam Samkarsana-Vasudevabhyam 
(I, 3.) -bhyam puja-sila-prakarP Narayana-vataka. 



5. Lines 4-7 of the Stone Inscription of Huviska at Mathura, 
U. P. : Date, c. 1st decade of the 2nd century A. D .; Language, 
Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit; Script, Brahmi. 

(L 1.) -to masanumasam ^uddhasya catudisi pui>ya-sa[la]« 
(1.2.) yam brahmana'satam parivisitavyam divase diva[se] 

(1.3.) ca pui>ya'sa[a]laye dvara>mule dhariye sadya- 

saktana a< 

(1.4.) dhaka 3 iavr^a'prastho 1 sakta-prastho 1 harita- 

kalapaka 
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oji-f ^ 

h33^^s a 

JF cu) Tf <L 

%\%^'}i,^f^A 

6 . Line 28 (split into 3 lines) and line 29 (split into 4 lines) of the 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta at Allahabad, U. P. : 
Date, middle of the 4th century A. D. ; Language, Sanskrit ; Script, 
(Gupta) Briihmi of the Northern type. 

(1. 1.) lokasamaya>kkriyanuvidhana-matra>manusasya 

l5ka-dhamno devasya 

(1. 2.) maharaja-Sri-Gupta'prapautrasya maharaja-Sri- 

Ghatotkaca-pautrasya 

(L 3.) Maharajadhiraja-Sri-Candragupta-putrasya 

(1. 4.) Licchavi-dauhitrasya mahadcvyam Kutnaradcvyam 

utphafpajnnasya 

(1. 5.) maharajadhiraja-Sri-Samudraguptasya 

(I. 6.) sarvva-prthivi'vijayaojanitodaya-vyapta'nikhilavanh 

talam 


(1. 7.) kirttina itas tridasa-pati- 
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7. Lines 23-26 of the Copper-plate Inscription of the Pallava 
King Paramesvara-varman, found at Kuram, near Kanchipuram, in 
Madras State : Date, latter half of the 7th century A. D. ; Language, 
Sanskrit; Script, Brahml of the Southern type. (From the reproduc¬ 
tion in Epigraphical Echoes of Kalidasa by C. Sivaramamurti, p. 59. 
The latter portion of the inscription is in Tamil. For full particulars 
see South Indian Inscriptions, Vol I, pp. 148-49.) 

(I. 1) aganita-nara-haya-kari-kula-vimardda-janitena 

reou'tuhinena 

(1. 2) aropita-sasi-mandala-sadrsya-sahasra-kara-bimbe 
(1.3) pataha-rava-garjjitogre vikosa-nistrimsat( =^d)- 

vidyud-abhoge 

(L 4) pracarita-kuhjara-jalade vtkala-varsavatara iva 
(1. 5) tumga-turamga-taramge pracarat-kari-makara-janita- 

visamavartto 

(1. 6) aviralam udirnoa-^amkhe vijrmbhama^ie samudra iva,.. 
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8. Facsimile of the autograph of King Harsa-vardhana, 
at the end of his Copper^plate Inscription, found at Bans- 
khera, 25 miles from Shajahanpur, in U. P. ; Date, first halt 
of the 7th century A. D. ; Language, Sanskrit ; Script, 
Siddha-matrka. 

svahasto mama maharajadhirajasya Sri-Harsasya 





9. Lines 10-13 of the fragmentary Stone Inscription of Laksmana- 
raja I at Karitalai, District Jabalpur, in Madhya Pradcsha . Date, 
middle of the 9th century A. D. ; Language, Sanskrit; Script, Old 
Nagari, 

(1. 1) Kasagravad-alako varaha-vyaharah sma... 

(1. 2) tlsmrtyacara-prava^a-dhisanah pu[nya)'... 

(1. 3) ^rimad-Amoghavarsa-nrpatih padaufna].... 

(1. 4) vaparah il tenakari naganukari ga... 



II. SPECIMENS OF MODERN INDIAN SCRIPTS AND LANGUAGES, 
WITH SANSKRIT IN DIFFERENT SCRIPTS. 



The Plates that follow give specimens of the Various 
Scripts which are current in modern India, and of *he 
modern Indian Languages which are written and printed in 
them. 

The first verse of the Bhagavad'Qita, as printed in the 
different scripts, is given throughout, with translation in 
modern Indian Languages. The Sanskrit Verse is first given 
in a transcription in Brahmi characters of the third century 
B. C., with Roman transliteration and English translation. 
Brahmi, the Mother of all Indian Scripts, was unquestionably 
the script used for Sanskrit as much as for the Prakrits (and 
Dravidian) in pre-Christian and early post-Christian centuries. 

Sanskrit is now commonly printed, for Pan-Indian as 
well as International use, in the Nagari Script, which is 
generally current over a great part of North India, including 
U. P., Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, and to some extent 
in Panjab, and also in Bihar. But it should be noted that the 
various local scripts have always been used, same as the 
Nagari, in writing and printing Sanskrit in different parts 
of India. 

The name of the script has been noted above each of the 
specimens from different languages, transcriptions from which 
in Roman are also given. These form a sort of supplement 
to the specimens given in the Appendix under the 
LANGUAGES, pp. 70'92 above. 
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1. Sanskrit in' Brahmi 

CVcT^gi -f^S-^iA /i'fO. 

dharma-ksetre kuru-ksetre samaveta yuyutsavah 
mamakah pamdavascaiva kim akurvata samjaya 

“In the field of righteousness, the field of the Kurus, when my 
people and the sons of Psndu had gathered together, eager 
for battle, what did they do, O Samjaya ?” (Trans, by 
S. Radhakrishnan). 

2. Sanskrit in Nagari (Devanagari), the Script for Hindi 
and a number of other North Indian Languages. 

Nagari in Calcutta or North Indian Fount 

I 

Nagari ( or Ba|abodha ) in Bombay Fount 

I 

cT II 

3. Hindi 

301 qi*?! % 3 ^" ^ f%qi ? 

he Sahjay, dharm-ksetr Kuru-ksetr-m§ yuddh-ki abhila§a- 
se ekatr hue mere putr aur Pai>du-ke putr5-ne kya kiya ? 

4. Nepali 

f 3^#f ^fl ^flt »1« 

HqqiT q qi^qif ^ ? 

he Sanjaya, pu^ya-bhiimi Kuru'ksetra-ma mera larai game 
iccha-le mela bhaeka ra Pai;idu-ka chora-harii-le ke gare ? 
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5, Rajasthani 

^ 3?T WTJIT, 

qi*»5 m mm ? 

©s ' 

Kuruksetra-ki dharam-bhom-me larba kbatar jos bharya, 
Sar jay, tncra ar Paijdu-ka beta ke ke karam karya ? 

6. Marathi 

I aTg^.55T ifrf^r^qT 

arJT^ 55 ;t55t 3^ g^r; qisq 

q5R ? 

he Samjaya, dharma-ksetra mhanun prasiddha asalela 
Kuru-ksetra nawa-cya maidana-war jamalele yuddha-la 
utsuk jhalcle ( -zalcle) majhe ( =inazc) putra (Kauraw ) ani 
(Pamdu-cc putra) Pamdaw kay karite jhalc ( =zale) ? 

7. Gujarati 

(with Sanskrit in Gujarati Script) 

m-HbV. hvm. % 

^ -iilssa ^'iA 

^Ri Mil'll 3^'^ ^ 

he Samjay ! dharma-bhomi Kura-ksetra-mS ekadh malela, 
yuddha-ni iccha^wala mara putro ane Pamdu-na putro-e 
su karyu ? 

8 . Panjabi 
( in Gurmukhi Script) 

Sanskrit is sometimes written in Gurmukhi characters, but as 
Gurmukhi lacks some letters which are necessary for Sanskrit, only 
a makeshift arrangement is followed in transcribing Sanskrit in 
the Gurmukhi script. Professor Vidya-bhaskar Arun has by use of 
diacritical marks amplified the current Gurmukhi script to write 
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Sanskrit, and he has used his admirable system in transcribing 
Sanskrit words in his Panjabi (Gurmukhi) book Fanjdbi Bhdshd'dd 
Itihas (Panjabi Sahitt Akadami, Ludhiana, 1956). 

Below is given a Panjabi version of the Qita verse in Gurmukhi, 
with Roman transliteration. 

! rian ^3 ^3^33, 
wg ^ Vts ^ ^33, 

9 } K Hffrfe I 

Sahjai ! dharam-khet Kuru-khetar, 
mere te Pandii dc puttar, 
jure ju juddh karan de cai 
ki kita, so kaho sunal. 

9. Bengali 

(with Sanskrit in Bengali Characters) 

f I 

sltST^tS 513^11 II 

he Sahjay ! yuddhabhilasi ( y j ) aniar putr-era evam 
Fandab-era dbarma-ksetra Kuru-ksetre samabeta baiya 
ki karila ? (ks - kkb) 

10. Assamese 

(with Sanskrit in Assamese Characters) 

I 

splits ^^11II 

C5 

' 511 ^ ? 

he Sanjay ( —xanzay), dbarma-ksetra Kuru-ksetra-t yuddha 
(-zuddha) kariba-lai milita bowa, amar aru Fandaw, 
ubhay pakse ki karile ? (ks —kkb) 
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11. Manipuri (Meithei) 

(A Tibeto-Burman Language which adopted the Bengali- 
Assdimese Script from the middle of the 18th century.) 

f 

he Sonjoy, Ian soknanihduna dhormo-gi mophom 'oiba 
Kurukkhetro-da tinnokhorba icasih omosuh Pandu-gi 
mocasihna kori kori toukhiboge 1 

12. Oriya 

(with Sanskrit is Oriya Characters) 

'ggbQGe' QQGW ^^[^98 i 

Q'qQia I ^ f 

«?€1 Q&f\ I ^ 1 

he Sanjaya! dharma-bhumi Kuru-ksetra're mora putra- 
mane ebaih Pandaba'tnane yuddha kariba manasa-re 
ekatrita hoi kana kale ? (ks- kkh) 

13. Tamil 

(with Sanskrit in both Grantha and Tamil Characters) 

vo^-iQ<sbjf>Q^ GiA)8Qyj_®r tL;'®iu'®^<a»oi 

g(r3jfc/r? sLjirenTeun QQwvq} jp unsog^tu ii 

^ £it 

(^(^Q<*^p(Sa <TUu){5-*^n <1 

iocicaqS wfli/ncm^-cv il 

c/<!S3»«.43fl(U y^LdllUIT6iV 00(5 

ermp L^^^jrna><vtroTn ^f9(euji^/isirr ^^u 0 u>, 14 ^ 

^ffiTS€na&7 jS(SioB‘irfS(^.Quj(j^u} 

6Te«T«SrT Q^uj/gvna.€fr?'’ 

Sanjaya ! pui^i>iya*pumiyan'a Kuru-ksettirat-til en' 
puttira-r-gal-an'a Duriyodan'an'-adiyar-um Pai^du'puttira- 
r-gal-ana Darumarajan'>adiyar>um yutta'cannatta-ga|ay 
en'n'a seydar-gal I 
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14. Malay alam 

(with Sanskrit in Malayalam Characters) 

cucfc&d/TbaQQj(tn<> 

fl^odiioe&o* <uOcrfu:>cuO6^0</?uoj ^l<afleh<^*?r> nrotft^oa)l 

(Y\‘ ersscQ'ci ^<0&c J^v(0)(0ion^ 

.►jonnocu rmo/wo a^®, 

allayo Sahjaya ! dharmma-ksetramaya Kifru-ksetrattil 
yuddhecchukkalayi orumtccukutlya mamakanmarutn 
(Duryodhanadikalum) Pandavanmarum cntu ceytu ? 

15. Kannada 

(with Sanskrit in Kannada Characters) 

;:Ds;jo53t'©5 I 

^SotsoSal j|o|| 

** i> AjoerfoliD' odbad odo 

uocto ^soac (ifi sboii sfiSJif lorfa rfjsadrtjy” 

O Sahjaya ! dharmakke neleyada Kuruksetra-dalli 

yuddha madabekendu bandu kudida nanna makkalu, 

Pandavaru enu madidaru ? 

* • • 

16. Tclugu 

(with Sanskrit in Telugu Characters) 

dfCJ caa3cSSa>^^i55, 

5S»rT>;i5TBr®8 iiP“oc^ «5r»'§^<>S 2 

i dooef^ 

Svr»i5a§^ft ct^a^^diicaVL-SitS ^ir»26;5j,i^^oeS^ 

9 

9>xS:> 

Sahjaya ! dharma-ksetra-magu Kuru-ksetra-muld 
kudukoni yuddhamu ceya dalacina navarunu, Pai^da- 
vulunu emi cesiri i 
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17 Urdu 

The Sanskrit text is first given in ordinary Urdu writing, without 
vowel points. (Some Sanskrit texts were made available jn this 
way to Arya Samaj members and others in Panjab and elsewhere.) 



Actual transliteration of the Sanskrit verse in Urdu writing : 

dhrmksytry krksytry smwyt’ yytswh, 
m*mk’h p’ndw’scyw kmkrwt snjy. 


The above Sanskrit in Urdu letters witli vowel-points— 



dharma'ksytry kuru-ksytry samavvyt’ yuyutsavvah 
mamakah pandawascaywa kimakurwata sanjaya. 


(i/v^ ‘-'S: erM > 

» 

*y snjy, mjhy bt’w kh us p’k srztnyn, jsy kwrwkhsytr 
(kwrwk’ myd’n) khty hyn, jng krny ky xw’hs sy jm‘ hwkr 
myry ’wr P^ndw ky bytwn ny ky’ ky’ ? 

-ai sanjai, mujhe batao ki us pak sar^zamin, jise 
Kurukhsetar (Kuru'ka maidan) kahte hai, jang karne-ki 
xvahis-se jama* hokar mere aur Pandu'ke bet3-ne 
kya kiyaZ 
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18. Sindhi 


Ji C/i^ ^ 

^ c/^- ^ cr^. 

? i \ ^ y^ 3**^ 


A Nagari transcription of the above : 

f ^STT* ^Tf ’ if ^^’3151 gZ«T 

m ^z^ fiT it I 

he Sanja, dharm-ji jai< jeka Kuru-khetar ahe, taiha-me 
muhajan putan §i Pandawan^je putan cha kayo, so 
m^-khe b^udhai. 


19. Kashmiri 

In the absence of the Bhagavad-Qita text, with a speci¬ 
men of Kashmiri in its native Sarada script, a few lines from 
Habba Khatun, distinguished poetess of Kashmir {16th 
century : see before, pp. 261 ff ), is given in the current 
orthography in modified Persian Characters, with Roman 
transliteration and English translation from Professor Jialal 
Kaul’s Kashmiri Lyrics, Srinagar, 1945. 






^ V 


. ** t '' 

•> ^ 


^ ^ ^ y 
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gindani drayas turl gayas rasith 

dohdari yani (yamathj lusith gotn. 

malinl myanl arbab asl 

tavay pyom (dram) Haba khotun nav. ^ 

vanaki tapareshl tapa ay vasith^ 

dohdari yanI (yamath) lusith gom. 

[ The a in the words gindani, rasith, vanaki (second a), 
tapareshl (second a) should be with a dot below, standing 
for a sound like the ‘neutral vowel’, Variants in the 
Kashmiri text are given within brackets. ] 

“I left my home for play but returned not. 

When the day sank in the West. 

I came of noble parentage, 

And made a name as Haba Khatun. 

And ascetics hurried out of woods, 

When the day sank in the West.” 



III. WRITERS IN MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES 



Some of the outstanding poets and other writers and 
inspirers in thought and literature in India, ever since the 
modern languages of the country began to produce written 
literature, have been presented in the gallery of portraits 
which follows. The portraits of a few writers are based on 
early representations which are traditional but may not be 
authentic, and the rest are taken from photographs. A good 
many other writers might properly have been included, but 
it was difficult to procure their portraits. 
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7, Chaitanya 









9. Sura-diisa 10. Krsnadeva Raya 

( ? 1505—1563 ) { First half of the 16th Century ) 



11. Tulasi-d3sa 
( 1523-1623 ) 


12. TSna-sena 
(? 1548-? 1596 ) 
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13. Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
( 1580-1611 ) 


14. Upendra Bhanja 
( 1670-1720 ) 



1 11 - 1 . 
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17. iswara Chandra Vidyasagara 
( 1820-1891 ) 


18. Maikel Madhusudan Datta 
( 1824-1873 ) 



19. Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
( 1838-1894 ) 


20. Haris Chandra 
( 1846-1884 ) 







ll. Kandukuri Vkesa-lingam Pantulu 
( 1848-1919 ) 


22 . 


Gurujida Apparavu 
( 1861-1915 ) 



23. Hari Narlyan Apte 
t io</< inio ^ 


24. Lakshminath Bez-baruw 
















25. Sarat Chandra Chatterji 26. Valjattoj Narayana Menon 

( 1876-19 8 ) ( f878~1958 ) 







































